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poRTRAITURE OF NAPOLEON, 
EDITOR OF THE OLD 
MAGAZINE. 


BY THE 
MONTHLY 
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Vereor ne qui sit, qui istius insignem ne- 
quitiam, frontis involutam in integumentis, 
—nondum cernat: dicam tamen;_ ipse 
certe agnoscet, et cum aliquo dolore flagi- 
tiorum suorum recordabitur.—CIcERo. 

MR. EDITOR, 

AS the Devil has his worshippers who 
impetrate his favour by sae rifices, lest 
they should fall into his clutches ona 
future day, so the exile of St. Helena still 
continues to be eulogised in this coun- 
try by men whose ardent imaginations 
cherish the idea or rather hope, that he 
will be let loose again for the amuse- 
ment or the torment of mankind. But 
not having the smallest inclination my- 
self to witness any more revolutions and 
sunguinary contests for dominion, | 
would fain correct that mischievous dis- 
position in others, for which purpose I 
transmit to you the following valuable 
picture of Napoleon, as drawn by the 
hand of Sir Richard Phillips, when that 
man of unbounded ambition was in the 
career of his greatness. 

“= Buonaparte,” said Sir Richard 
inthe time of the consular regime of 
France, “© had terminated his mortal 
career at the battle of Marengo, his 
name would have been consecrated to 
all posterity, as the saviour of his coun- 
try, as a hero who devoted the most 
brilliant military talents to the noblest 
of nations, and 
y of the human race. He 
would then have shone upon a theatre 
on which he was calculated to act a most 
distinguished part. His ignorance of 
civil affairs, his crude notions of juris- 
prudence, and his inadequate informa- 
tion on the principles of commerce, 
would not have been manifested to the 
world. His mean and selfish ambition, 
his disregard to justice and to liberty, 
to every thing that constitutes the great 
in human character; his petty views, 
his restless and meddling policy, which 


> would embroil Europe on the most tri- 


vial occasions; his folly in aiming at ex- 
tended territory, rather than the happi- 
ness and prosperity of his country, 
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some it has been a problem, whether a 
MERE SOLDIER IS a fi f person to exercise 
the first authority in a great empire. 
The problem is now solve ed, and the 
question decided on the most satisfac- 
tory proof—that of experience. 

After taking a rapid glance at the 
state of political affairs, not only in Eu- 
rope but the East, and having noticed 
the probability of a quarrel between 
France and Great Britain, through the 
influence of the. French at Constanti- 
nople, Sir Richard goes on to say, “ Thus 
the two nations, by the pernicious am- 
bition of ONE MAN (Napoleon Buona- 
parte) may be involved in a new train of 
horrors and calamities.”* 

The war commenced shortly after 
this; and the First Consul, by his prepa- 
rations for the invasion of this country, 
hoped to intimidate our government, 
and to excite insurrections among the 
people ; but, as Sir Richard said, « The 
nation never was at any period of its 
history so united as at this crisis. The 
friends of liberty, those who were stig- 
matised as Jacobins, are now the most 
forward to resent and to resist the 
ODIOUS TYRANNY Of Buonaparte t.” 

At this time Napoleon having the impe- 
perial dignity in view, and being desirous 
of obtaining something like a transfer of 
the regal title from the legitimate 
owner, entered into a negociation with 
the exiled monarch for that purpose ; 
on which Sir Richard made the follow- 
ing observations :— 

“It is long since we stated our opi- 
nion that Buonaparte would not be satis- 
fied with any thing short of kingly au- 


_thority. He has totally destroyed the 


republican regime, and can expect no 
support on that principle. A report 
was prevalent some months ago, that 
a proposal had been made to Louis 
XVIII. at Warsaw, to renounce to the 
Usurper, for himself and _ his posterity, 
all right and claim to the succession to 
the throne of France. The report was 
treated as an idle fabrication, intended 
merely to throw a degree of ridicule on 
the Chief Consul. But by a publication 
lately issued 7 theCount d’Artois,or from 
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Mousieur, as he styles himself, it appears 
that such a proposal was actually made, 
and with the meanness of a threat of in- 
flicting still further hardships on the 
exiled family, should it be refused. The 
proposal however was answered and re- 
jected with great moderation, firmness, 
and dignity : and the several branches of 
the family have bound themselves by a 
solemn act to adhere to the answer of 
their sovereign, and never to relinquish 
their right to the throne.”® 

No less energetic is the following re- 
flection of Sir Richard on the general 
designs of this restless being at the same 
riod :—‘* Such is the character of the 

irst Consul as to render him a cause 
of terror to all other powers. Active, 
eg: and reserved, the extent of 

is views is not to be estimated, and his 
designs are probably us «own to those 
m whom he seems t» place the most 
confidence. As a man who is desir- 
ous of ascending a lofty mountain makes 
one ridge only astep to another, so does 
the wity Corsican trample under foot 
one nation, in order to step more con- 
veniently on that which adjoins it +.” 

In proof of the justness of these re- 
marks, Sir Richard said: “ Portugal 
seems unfortunately to be at the mercy 
of France, and the consequence will pro- 
bably be, that Buonaparte will pick the 
Spaniards and Portuguese separately, 
rather than sell Portugal to Spain, 
which might eventually render the latter 
less manageable. At present it seems 
likely, that he will turn to good account 
the national hatred subsisting between 
these unfortunate countries, which, while 
he can maintain division, he can scarcely 
fail to rule t.” 

Of the people of Holland and their 
magnanimous protector at this time, 
Sir Richard observed: “ The Dutch 
still continue to receive the embraces of 
French fraternity; and so closely are 
they hugged, and so cordially shaken by 
the hand, that their blood, or that which 
they value as much, fiows copiously out 
at their fingers’ ends.” Still more pa- 
thetically did the same pen depict the suf- 
ferings of these people a few weeks after- 
wards. “The people of the DutchStates,” 
said Sir Richard, “ suffer from their 
French allies almost all the ills that can 
be inflicted on a conquered nation. 
They have been forced to take part in a 
war in which they wished to look on as 
neutrals. They are compelled to furnish 
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and to maintain a great body of native — 
Dutch troops, whom they would much 
rather employ in their husbandry, ma- 
nufactures, and fisheries. They have 
been made to receive French garrisons 
in all their strong towns, to put their 
seaports into the hands of the French, | 
and to expose their whole country, in 
some manner, as a scene of passage and 
encampment to the armies of France, 
Their trade is at the same time ruined, 
and their ports are, on account of their 
alliance with France, blocked up by the 
English at sea. The inhabitants of the ~ 
Belgic provinces of France suffer much 
by the levies of conscripts, by the inter. 
ruption which the war gives to their 
manufactures and trade, and by the 
greater rigour with which they are go- 
verned, as being departments but newly 
added to the republic.” What the state 
of France herself was at this period, 
when the powers around were enjoying 
the blessings of consular protection, we 
learn from the same undoubted autho. — 
rity; for as Sir Richard said, ‘* The 
difficulty in finding supplies for the pub- 
lic expenditure, are now exceedingly — 
great; the ruin which the war ha 
brought upon the trade and manufac ~ 
tures, is deep and extensively felt, ex. 
cept by the old soldiers and officers, 
those who, as contractors and trade. ~ 
men, derive large emoluments from th — 
supply of the necessaries for the wart: — 
the army, and the mere rabble who echo 
the voice of the government, and are — 
the miserable followers of the camp.” — 
With regard to the personage who wa — 
the cause of all this, Sir Richard says, ~ 
‘« Much of that ascendancy which the — 
First Consul is still enabled to main ~ 
tain over public opinion in France, 8 — 
owing to the degree in which his power — 
has hitherto gratified French vanity ani 
ambition, by extending the military — 
glory and political power of the nation.” 
Again, as Sir Richard says, “In Fran ~ 
the consular government rules tht) — 
people, by the awe of military power, ~ 
tréats its foreign allies with contempt 0 
insolent oppression, and menaces cor — 
quest and utter ruin to all who may = 
dare to meet its hostility |j.” . 
Under such circumstances, therefort, ~ 
when all Europe was falling, as it wert, — 
prostrate before the colossal Dagon 0 ~ 
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France, it was impossible, as Sir Richart) ~ 
said, for the Emperor Alexander  — 
“« view with indifference that arbitraty, 
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France gave the law to Germany, and 
even threatened the freedom of the 
Baltic. Nor, on the other hand, eould 
it be more possible for Russia to view 
with unconcern the ambition with which 
France aspired to sway the Turkish 
councils, to dismember the Turkish 
empire, and to possess herself of its 
fairest provinces. 

With such just conceptions of the 
overbearing arrogance of Napoleon when 
First Consul, it must have given pleasure 
to every man of spirit to see the great 
states rouse themselves into action; and 
accordingly, when Alexander began to 
put forth his strength, Sir Richard thus 
exulted, ‘* The GALLANT and MAGNA- 
nimous Emperor of Russia maintains 
an imposing attitude, and is preparing to 
resist the pretensions and aggressions of 
France with the whole force of his em- 
pire*.” 

The assumption of a new title, so far 
from having any charms in the eyes of 
this profound politician, only excited his 
indignation, and therefore he rejoiced 
with exceeding great and patriotic joy 
at the confederacy of the great conti- 
nental powers to detend themselves 
against the imperial Mammoth. “ The 
potentates of the north,” said SirRichard, 
‘are at length beginning to be animated 
by one sentiment, and are preparing to 
resist the aggressions and the overbear- 
ing insolence of the French government 
with their united forces. ‘The troops of 
the King of Prussia are every where in 
motion ; those of the Emperor of Russia 
are assembled in formidable numbers on 
the Prussian and German frontiers, and 
the heroic King of Sweden (Gustavus 


_ Adolphus) is preparing with all his 


forces to revenge the manifold indigni- 
ties with which he has been treated by 
the soi-disant FRENCH EMPEROR !” 
“If this alliance,” said Sir Richard, “is 
carried on with good faith, and the armies 


of the Confederates are directed with a — 
moderate degree of intelligence, there 
can be no doubt but the hardy sons of the 
~ North, who have always beaten those of 
» the South, will drive within their own 
4 boundaries that insolent, gasconading 
people, who by the popular writers of 


their own nation have been so aptly de- 
scribed as a mixture of the tiger and the 
monkey.”’+ 

Upon the strange farce which was 
then played in the congregating of a 
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presumption and violence with which 
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Sanhedrim at Paris, Sir Richard says, 
“Among the other absurdities of that 
GRAND STATE QUACK BUONAPARTS, 
may be noticed a pretended assemblage 
of deputies of the Jewish religion, which 
he has lately convened at Paris. It is un- 
derstood that the peor Jews are to be 
forced to pay a large sum, that they may 
continue to enjoy the advantages of 
French citizenship ¢.” 

The continental war, which soon after 
this occurred, made no alteration in the 
sentiments of Sir Richard; who, whenthe 
French armies were compelled to retreat 
from Poland, hailed the event as “a 
gleam ef sunshine breaking through the 
clouds which darkened the political hori- 
zon; and he pronounced “ the bloody 
battle of Eylau to have been a victory to 
the allies,” because it destroyed the best 
of the French generals and the flower 
ofits army, taught the Russians not to 
fear its assaults, and set bounds to its 
progress.” —** Famine and the climate,” 
Sir Richard said, “ have effected as 
much as the sword of the allies, and the 
head-quarters of the French army are 
now removed to Thorn, after having 
buried half its numbers in the swamps 
of Poland, and destroyed and depopulat- 
ed acountry which it found in the &njoy- 
ment of peace and plenty! The absurd 
and insatiable ambition of the MODERN 
ATTILA, aided by his ferocious banditti, 
is estimated to have oecasioned the 
death of a million of human beings, be- 
sides entailing unspeakable miseries on 
millions more, since his wanton march 
against his ally the king of Prussia!’’§ 

On the dissolution of that confede- 
racy, and the war which followed be- 
tween Sweden and Russia, it would be 
needless to make any comment; but at 
the termination of the latter, Sir Richard 
said, “« These powers having worried 
each other, by order of the sanguinary 
monster BUONAPARTE, for the purpose of 
weakening and employing them, he has 
allowed Russia to make peace, as soon 
as he found Sweden moulded to his pur- 
poses |j.”” 

But it was the invasion of Spain and 
Portugal that inspired Sir Richard with 
unusual fire, and worked up his indig- 
nant spirit to such a degree, that he 
ventured, with enthusiastic zeal, to 
preach up a new crusade for the pur 
pose of extirpating a tyrant whose enor- 
mities exceeded all that had ever been re- 
corded in history. 
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«The eruel war,” said Sir Richard, 
«excited by the insatiable ambition of 
the monster BUONAPARTE, continues to 
—— these fine countries. "The ven- 
geance of heaven sleeps, or it would 
blast he wretch, who, after he had by 
singular fortune attained the summit of 
power, and the means of doing so much 
food, treacherousty seized the royal 
family of Spain, and wantonly invaded 
that country, for the sole purpose of his 
personal aggrandizement, thereby in- 
volyine fifteen millions of people in un- 
speakable calamities. ‘The MONSTER 
has therefore to atone tothe world for the 
horrors of “which he is the sole author ; 
and in (his wer of PURE DEFENCE against 
UNPLOVO:. ed ageression, all £e- 


the most 

nerous, all humane, all free people, must 
Wish success to the cause of the Spa- 
niards!°—** If the author of such multi- 


plied miseries,” continued Sir Richard, 
“have any remains of conscience, may 
we not hepe that his severest punish- 
ment is the continuing TO LIVE, else 
one’s nature revolts at the consideration 
that he has already survived, at least, 
TWO MILLIONS of his victims, whom in 
Spain and Portugal orty he has been 
the means of consigning to an untimely 
Crave. 
«The circumstances attending the 
capture of ‘Tarragona lave produced a 
climax in the history of his crimes. We 
hate war—we hate the trade of blood— 
yet this MONSTER ought not by the com- 
mon consent of ald mankind, to be per- 
mitted to continue his enormities ! !! 
‘It is a perversion of reason,” ex- 
claims Sir Richard,” to pal/tale or give 
any countenance to such ad MONSTER— 
than whom RoBESPIERRE was a lamb! 
Robespierre was one of conmuittee 


which sacrificed human life to a ealeu- 
lation that appeared to them to secure 
the lives of sixteen millions, at the pos- 


sible expense of eight; but this LIVING 
MONSTER places his mere personal ag- 
vrandizement as acounterbalance to the 
lives of fifteen millions !—Robespierre 
had the cause of liberty committed to 
his care, and he deemed great sxerifices 
due to the conservation of so precious a 
charge: but ¢//s Ropesprerre of RoBE- 
SPIERRES turnedall liberty, 
destroys in and has no as- 
signable ehjnct inne sides the gratifica- 
tion of destroying !! 

‘« What had the people of ‘Tarragona 
done to him, that such unspeakable cala- 
mities should be oun to fall on their 
devoted heads? Nothing, but defend 
their country against his invasion, and 


' 
* having overt 


he CAaAuse-—— 
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their firesides against HIS BLOOD. 
HOUNDS!—Did they attack him, or his 
subjects ?—No !—Had they been guilty 
of any great crimes to deserve to be de- 
stroyed i in detail, their houses burnt, and 
their city razed to the ground ?—No! 
“ Unhappy Tarragonians!—Y our cries 
have been heard by all natious.—They 
have created in every breast the sensa- 
tion excited by cries of “ murder,” in the 
high way!—They have extinguished all 
differences of parties and opinions, and 
kindled a universal glow of resentment! 
Your BLOOD DEMANDS VENGEANCE ON 
HIM WHO sHED Ir!—May your 
MANES NEVER BE APPEASED, TILL HE 
HAS BEEN MADE AN EXAMPLE TO FU- 
TURE TYRANTS, OP THE CONSEQUENCE 
OF SUCHE ENORMOUS CRIMES!!—May 
THE SPIRIT OF VENGEANCE,SEIZING ALL 
NATIONS, EXCITE MYRIADS OF HEROES 
TO UNITE AGAINST SUCH A MONSTER 
AND HIS WILLING SATELLITES!! Let 
“TARRAGONA” be their watchword, 
when those brave men meet the assas- 
sins of the unhappy ‘Tarragonians, and 
victory must always attend their steps 1" 

Such, according to the strong painting 
of Sir Richard Phillips, was Napoleon 
Buonaparte, when blazing in the meri- 
dian of his consular and imperial digni- 
ties; his pestilential course appalled and 
afflicted the nations with the direst 
calamities. While thus the meteor 
glared along the political horizon, 
spreading death and desolation before 
him, like the pestilential blast, which the 
inhabitants of the East have clothed with 
the attributes of the demon of destruc- 
tion, he was uniformly denounced in the 
Old Monthly Magazine as the “ violator 
of oaths ;” the ‘enemy of liberty ;” a 
second * Attila,” equally devoid of jus 
tice and feeling; “ a public robber, whom 
it was the duty of all nations to hunt 
down and bring to condign punishment ;" 
‘a faithless ally, whom no obligations 
could bind to the performance of his en- 
gagements ;” ‘the oppressor of the weak 
and defenceless ; “ an unprincipled usur- 
per and tyrant ;” and to sum up all, “a 
monster of perfidy and cruelty, the cli 
max of whose atrocities consisted in the 
wanton immolation of millions of — the 
human race,for no other end than to 
gratifv his lawless amvition and insatiate 
thirst for blood !! 

It is an old saving that the devil is not 
as bad as he is painted ; but it requires 
_ art of Belial, or the front of Moloch, 

0 paintabeing as blackened with the 
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Jeformity of vice, and afterwards to as- 
cure the world that the very same being is 
anancel of light. If there be any truth in 
history, oF if the memory of this renera- 
tion bas not been amas obtunded, 
the por traiture of Napoleon, exhibited 
inthe furmer volumes of the Old Month- 
lv ‘lagazine, is strictly correct in the 
lineaments of the features, however high 
it may be in the colouring or coarse in 
the drawing. ‘The facts which give life 
to this picture are upon record, even in 
the pages of the very work from whence 
these passages are extracted, and they 
will descend. to posterity with new lights 
of information corroborating the fidelity 
of the portrait. Yet in the very face of 
these facts, and his former re presenta- 
tious lving before him, the consistent 
editor ef that publication is now from 
mouth to month employed in calumni- 
ating the powers of Europe, and hibelling 
his own government for their injustice 
tow ards—w hom?—the once ‘treacher- 
ous, despotic, and sanguinary - but now 
“ virtuous’ —“ magnanimous” —* bene- 
volent”’—and “ patriotic” NapoLeon!!! 

Without even condescending to assign 
a reason for this extraordinary change of 
vpinion, or making the smallest apology 
for having been misled in the judgment 
which he once formed, and so long conti- 
nued to express, respecting the charac- 
terof Buonaparte, the conductor of the 
Old Monthly Magazine now insults his 
readers in every number with panegy- 
rics upon the man whom he repeatedly 
denounced as unworthy of life. ‘Then 
“myriads of heroes” were exhorted, 
with the zeal of Peter the hermit, to un- 
sheathe their swords ‘*to sweep the ty- 
rant and his satellites from the face of 
the earth.” ‘Then even heaven itself 
was boldly accused 6f indifference to the 
sufferings of humanity, and of remaining 
passive while this merciless destroyer 0: 
unoflending millions was pursuing his 
deadly caree?, equally unmoved by the 
cries of nature and the rights of nations, 
the voice of conscience, and the execra- 
tions of mankind. 

Whatever presumption there nnght 
have been in thus arraigning the equity 
of providence, it cannot be pretended 
that there was any mistake in regard to 
the crimes which formed the subject of 
complaint, or the person by whem they 
were perpetrated. The history of the 
tian and his iniquities remains uncon- 
tradicted; Switzerland, Holland, and 
Spain, record in letters of blood his rob- 
beries and his murders ; nor is it in the 
power of the unblushing impude 


ce of 
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his admirers to devise an excuse fer 
enormities, the reality of which they 
dare not deny. ‘ 

But mark the virtue of those who set 
up their own caprice as the rule of moral 
action: no sooner does heaven in its 
high wisdom turn the counsels of the 
wicked into a snare for his feet, and 
crush him beneath the ruins of his own 
ambition, than the same men who cursed 
him in his elevation lament him in his 
fall. ‘There is indeed a generosity of 
sentiment which feels something like 
commiseration for the terrible misfor- 
tunes of those who have abused power 
and prosperity to the injury of others. 
But in pitying the distress of fallen 
greatness, the man of liberal feeling and 
integrity will not, even in his own mind, 
endeavour to find a palliative for the 
guilt which provoked retribution. He 
may be allowed to drop a tear over the 
abject J Nero, but asense of justice re- 
fuses to arrest the arm of vengeance, for 
psCovrd wv, ux) wabsiv foe, “he that doth 
ill ‘tis right should suffer.” 

In utter violation, however, of one of 
the most common principles of moral 
sense, they who uniformly proscribed 
Napoleon in his splendour as the enemy 
of human kind, are now become his 
warmest advocates and eulogists. The 
very deeds which constituted the par- 
ticulars of his indictment are turned 
into a theme of admiration, and he 
is even held up as an example of 
virtue, on account of acts which the 
sane party not long since set forth 
as calling for the lightning of heaven or 
the axe of the executioner. It is impos- 
sible to reconcile these contradictions, 
and therefore when we find the former 
accusers of Napoleon converted into apo- 
logists, and instead of saying that he 
was a monster of tyranny and cr uelty, 
asserting that ‘ his unpardonable crimes 
are. the being beloved in the countries 
which he voverned, and the gloriously 
defending the independence of France 
against endless confederacies of envy and 
malice ;3°* we must either charge ‘them 
w ith the foulest hypocrisy or the grossest 

ignorance. We are however told in the 
same consistent publication ‘ that out- 
rages on the moral feelings are generally 
attended by a strong reaction ; and that 
the character of Napoleon was never so 
generally popular as since the IGNOBLE 
sought to debase him, and since the 
verv Lowest were employed to insult 
him !!” 

Now there never was the writer yet 
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that del .sed Napoleon in language equal 
to that of his present encomiast, nor 
have any persons in the employ of go- 
vernment come near the same honest 
gentleman in epithets of abuse and insult. 

But surely if Napoleon has met with 
unjust treatment from this country, he 
cannot feel any obligation to the editor of 
the Old Monthly Magazine, who did all 
that layin his power for several years 
to turn the popular fury against him, as 
one covered with infamy, and meriting 
universal hatred. I will not say that 
these philippics had the effect of directing 
public opinion at home, or of rousing the 
nations of Europe into resistance to 
their common oppressor; but unless the 
writer was a downright impostor, such 
must have been the object which he had 
then in contemplation. His conduct at 
present has all the appearance of fatuity, 
and a complete aberration of the intel- 
iect, otherwise the recollection of his 
former lucubrations would have made 
him more cautious in his censures, and 
moderate in his praises. Should the 
malady, which evidently afflicts him, not 
yet have proceeded to such a length as to 
he “ tribus Anticyris caput insanabile,” 
his friends would do well te keep from him 
all political pamphlets, newspapers, and 
even hooks of geography, till he can bear 
to hear or mention names and places 
without being thrown into a paroxysm 
of passion. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF CUSFOM AND 
EDUCATION. 
‘yravissimum est imperium consuetadinis.’’ 

We imbibe the principles of all things 
as wedo the common air, facili hausti, 
as Lord Bacon expresses it, without 
discrimination or selection. "Tis neces- 
sary it should be so; for as we begin to 
act before we are able to reason, we 
must borrow our notions from others for 
a while at least. The mind needs leading 
strings as well as the body. In life, as 
in religion, ‘tis through faith we prac- 
tise. We are too generally apt to wor- 
ship the first objects we meet with in the 
morning of our days, and be supersti- 
tiously attached to those unexamined 
rudiments of knowledge and science ; we 
acquiesce in our first received impres- 
sions without investigation; and these 
prejudices obtain such strength in our 
minds by custom and familiarity, that 
they often become not only our belief, 
but our very reason also. 

Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit 


odorem 
Testa diu 
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Cicero mentions amusician, who being 
asked what the suui was, answered, 
harmony ; upon which he observes hic 
a principtis artis suo non recessit ; he 
had no knowledge beyond his art; 
Plato’s scholars had been altogether 
brought up in arithmetic; they were 
educated solely in the knowledge of 
numbers; and when they afterwards 
turned the course of their studies to 
nature, either physical or moral, they 
referred every thing to the harmony of 
numbers. Number with them, was the 
primum ens of every thing, in the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral regions; in 
fine, the only dutum in ethics, and the 
creator of the universe. 

We mostly argue in the same way 
with Tully's fiddler and Plato's disciples, 
—<dificulier a principis artis nostre 
recedimus, may take us all in together, 
The philosopher tells us that the soul of 
man is rasa tabula, like a white sheet of 
paper, out of which therefore it must 
be more than common art that can erase 
the first writing, so as to superinduce a 
new copy unadulterated with the former 
text. Thus is the belief of the child 
confirmed into the religion oi the man; 
and we either charitably pity, or most 
piously condemn, according to the dif- 
ferent spirit of our nature or devotions, 
all these whom we think so wicked or 
misguided as to differ from our creed. 

We feel a natural kindness in our 
hearts towards those opinions which we 
have imbibed with our milk ; they are like 
foster-brothers, to whom our inclination 
is as strong as to our naturalones. We 
plav and converse with them from éur 
cradles, and as soon as we are able to go 
alone, we take them by the hand; we 
sleep with them in our bosoms, and con- 
tract an insensible friendship, or pleasing 
familiarity with them, which remove 
whatever deformity there may be in the 
object, as black and flat noses are more 
prized in Africa than the most delicate 
European set of features and con- 
plexion.— 

It has been well said that “ every 
man’s own religion seemeth to him the 
best, because he judgeth of it, not by 
reason but by affection: like those 
philosophers of whom Cicero speaks, 
who had not common charity for any 


discipline but their own. Hence we find. | 


that the best account we can render of 
our faith is, that we were bred in it, and 
most are driven to their religion by cus 
tom and education. Thus do we judge 
all things by our anticipations, and con- 
demn or applaud them as they may happed 
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to differ or agree with our first opinions, 
Almost every country censure: the laws, 
customs, and devotions of every other 
state as absurd and irrational, achering 
to their own prejudices beyond a possi- 
pility of conviction. 

“ “Tis custom forms us all. 

«“ Born beyond Ganges ! had been a Pagan; 
“In France a Christian,—l am here a 

Saracen.” 

For during childhood we are capable 
of any impression from the documents 
ofour teachers; witness the self-devoted 
Curtius, the Decii, aud the discipline of 
the Spartan boy. ‘The ha/f-moon or the 
cross are indifferentto us; and with the 
game ease we may write on this rasa 
tabula the words Lurk or Christian ! 

Hence, therefore, it is, that there is no 
religion so irrational or absurd but has 
its Martyrs to boast of ; nor any opinion 
soidle or extravagant, but has had some 
philosopher or other ta support and 
defend it: ¢ot homines, tot sententta, so 
many men so many minds, must ever 
continue to be an aphorism, while there 
remains but one meridian of truth and so 
many parallels of error; while reason 
is warped by prejudices, and even reve- 
lation staggered by scepticism, or under- 
mined by infidelity. In a word, the 
mighty sway of custom and education ren- 
ders the rankest follies and improprieties 
sacred ; and usage makes those things ap- 
pear proper to a native, that an alien 
would think strange, uncouth, or vicious ! 
Pindar calls custom the Empress of the 
world; and Seneca terms her the chart of 
human life, as men steer their course 
more by her than by reason; accounting 
that most fit and decent which is most in 
practice wherever we abide; and error 
serves us for a law, wherever it has ob- 
tained an usage. 

Custom has erected her dominions 
even in the science of medicine, and is 
particularly so much respected by the 
great Hippocrates, that he goes so far as 
to affirm, that ‘ whatever habits we. 
have been used to, although hurtful in 
themselves, are less dangerous than a 
deviation from them to those, which are 
mere salutary in their own nature.” 
And in the courts of Justice, prescription 
is always esteemed the best title, and 
possession reckoned eleven points of the 
law. The common law, whichis nothing 
but ancient usuage, is even now, @s ex- 
tensively referred to as the statute-law, 
and is deemed the noblest part of our 
constitution. Custom reigns ab- 
solute over our very affections, and we 
love often from use and familiarity, more 
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than from reason, duty, or even nature. 
Motiers are generally fonder of their 
offspring than fathers are, because they 
play and converse more frequently with 
them; and nurses are sometimes known 
to conceive a stronger affection for their 
fostered infants than either of the 
parents who begat or bore them, as if 
the sympathy lay more in the mi/A than 
the blood. 

Custom has a power even over the 
imagination, not only of the waking 
but the sleeping man; for in our dreams 
we are apt not only to think, but speak 
upon those subjects which have been 
most familiar or interesting to our 
minds. Let this hint be a warning to 
all villains, who have often been known 
to reveal by night the crimes which 
they have been able to conceal by day; 
for providence, still active for its moral 
purposes, where ordinary methods fail, 
contrives frequently to make conscience 
itself to become its own accuser. Guilt 
naturally betrays itself by looks and ac- 
tions; and Shakespeare, that great 
anatomist of the human heart, says 


“ The thicf doth fear each bush an officer.” 


But to return to my subject. Not only 
the inward but the outward senses are 
affected by use, as is experienced by per- 
sons, who after being kept for some time 
in a dark place, and brought suddenly 
into the light, feel their eyes dazzled by 
the glare, which others look upon with 
ease and indifference. Thus_black- 
smiths, millers, and those who inhabit 
the vicinity of catarwets, both hear and 
rest better in the midst of miils, forges, 
and the roaring of waters, than they 
would do in a quiet sylvan scene, and 
grow deaf and disturbed by silence.— 
The power of custom *s so great, that it 
proves itself stronger even than nature, 
and at the same time, cannot be either 
altered or destroyed, but by itself.— 
Montesquieu says, “ That laws may be 
repealed by laws, but custom cannot be 
abrogated but by custom.” In short, 
this great ruler of our lives and manners 
works within us so imperceptibly, that 
we are apt to mistake its motions for the 
very lew of naiure itself, operating irre- 
sistibly upon our hearts and minds, 
which when philosophically investigated, 
will appear to be the insensible effects of 
usage, prejudice, or education. 

That affection which we pretend to 
say every man naturally bears for his 
own country, whence comes it but 
from use and custom? For it would 
be ridiculous to attend to those whe 
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tell us, that a love fur our native 
suid is such an instinct of nature, as 
makes beasts love their dens, and birds 
their nests. ‘This partiality arises solely 
trom civil institution, as aceustoming us 
to the samme laws, the same ceremonies, 
the same temples, markets, and tri- 
bunals, the society of friends, the inter- 
course of neighbourhood, the connexions 
of kindred, and attachments of temporal 
interests. It may therefore seem ridi- 
culous to think, that there is any 
common standard of reason among 
men, since what charms in one coun- 
try creates disgust in another: and 
the very imaginary lines which divide 
kingdoms, seem likewise to separate 
the ways of thinking of the different na- 
tions, and to make a distinet geography 
in their reason as well as on their map. 
Hience, all our interests and affections 
being centered in any one spot of the 
elobe, render that spot, as it were, the 
whole world to each individual inha- 
bitant of it; and the customs and man- 
ners of every state, by becoming fami- 
liar, are deemed sacred, for want of a 
comparison with those of different na- 
tions. The Greeks and Romans styled 
all foreign people Barbari, in respect of 
themselves: the Venetians are of opi- 
nion that no one has a soul to be saved 
who cannot prav for pardon for his sins 
in Italian, as if religion consisted in 
dialect. ‘I'he Chinese esteem themselves 
the only rational animals on the face of 
the earth, and have a proverb among 
them, that the people of China see with 
two eyes, but all the rest of the world 
with only one. 

This narrewness of mind we find per- 
haps too prevalent among the most ci- 
vilized nations. ‘They resemble the 
Hermit, who thougit the sun shone 
only on his own cell, and that all the 
rest ofthe world was hid in darkness.— 
This is to measure truth by a partial 
standard, and to circumseribe her within 
too narrow a compass, not considering 
that different climates induce different 
much as different dresses, 
yer 1, and different morals too, and that 
in the three distinctions of government, 
despolism, monarchy, and democracy, the 
subject is 2etua red by as many different 
principles, fear, honowr, and self- interest ; 
so that laws and customs are not things 
of merely arbitrary institution, but na- 
turally or nec essarily following the si- 
tuations of the globe, or the politics of 
the states. 

But to proceed, since custom bears so 
irbitrary asway over all our actions, as 
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well as opinions, we may justly consider 
it as another nature. A rooted habit 
becomes a governing principle, and rules 
almost equally with the natural one.— 
“It is (says Tillotson) a kind of new 
nature superinduced upon the old, and 
even as hard to be controlled as the pri- 
mitive or original one.” When we bend 
a plant at first, it will for some time en- 
deavour to recover its naturally crect 
state, till wearied with the struggle, it 
acquiesces in the curve, grows crooked 
of itself, and would then even require 
more force or violence to return it to its 
former straightness, than it did before 
to pervert it from the right line. 

We are all naturally of the same cluy, 
and Education is the potter’s hand which 
forms us into vessels of honour or dishon- 
wor. This,of all means, is the most effectual 
one towards refining and strengthening 
men’s intellects and manners, which be- 
ing applied at an age when their faculties 
like their joints are pliant and tractable, 
the benefit of it must 
‘‘ Grow with our growth, and strengthen 

with our strength.” 
In fault of this noble and necessary ad- 
vantage our sense and goodness are ina 
manner over-laid in the cradle ;_ for 
whatever notions or principles we 
happen to adopt. in our infancy, we ge- 
nerally carry with us to the grave. It 
ts education makes the man, or mars 
him; a false step made at first setting 
out, idles us limp and hobble through 
all the journey. 
‘* The slaves of custom and establish’d mode, 
With pack-horse constancy we keep the 
road, 
Crooked or straight, 
thorny dells, 
True to the jingling of our leaders’ bells, 
To follow foolish precedents, and wink 
With both our eyes, is easier than to think.” 

Since education, then, so assurediy is 
of such power and authority, how ae- 
countable to heaven are those parents 
who are regardless of this great concern 
to the temporal, and perhaps eternal 
hi ippiness and welfare of their children. 

This attention may not always prove 
successful, from the example of a few 
historical instances: Nero was educated 
under those wise and virtuous precep- 
tors Seneca and Burrhus. The son ot 
Cicero to his natural stupidity added 
drunkenness, and returned from the 
city of Athens and the school of Cre 
tippus as greata dunce as he went. Ant 
Marcus Aurelius provided no less that 
fourteen of the most approved master 
to educate Commodus, his successor; Ye! 
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could they not rectify his froward and 
barbarous nature. 

Thus, as Sir Henry Wotton observes, 
{here is in some tempers such a natural 
barrenness, that, like the sands of Arabia 
they are never to be cultivated or im- 
proved; and according to the old pro- 
verb, er guovis ligno non fit Mercurtus, 
there are some crub-stocks of such in- 
nate harshness, that no ingrafting can 
ever be able to correct or amend ; but 
such monsters, or anomalies of nature 
are but rarely to be met with, and they 
only serve to establish the veneral rule, 
by a fe ry exceptions, for we usually Ob- 
serve, that the culture of the mind, as 
well as of the earth, delivers it from the 
sterility of its own nature, or chokes 
the weeds which would otherwise be 
ant to spring up where the soil is rich. 

Ww. W. 

South Wales, May 9, 1818. 








ON THE COLUMNAR TOWERS IN IRE- 
LAND. 

SCARCELY any subject of antiqua- 
rian research has given rise to such va- 
rious conjecture as the Round Towers 
of [reland. Doctor Ledwich maintains, 
with more pertinacity than proof, that 
tliey were erected by the Danes whilst 
they held possession of the country ; and 
his opinion has been followed by most 
modern antiquarians, who have rejected 
the theories of General Vallancy and the 
older Lrish writers. On the other hand, 
there are strong reasons for supposing 
that whoever built them it was not the 
Danes. 

There are at present about ten of 
these towers to be seen nearly entire, 
and the ruins and vestiges of forty more, 
besides several others which appear to 
have been totally destroyed, and are 
only remembered to have existed. A 
verv large and entire tower was re- 
moved a few years ago from. the church 
of Down Patrick, as necessary to its en- 
largement and repairs; so that in effect 
these structures must have been once 
numerously distributed over the whole 
island. Now in all Scandinavia, the 
original country of the Danes and Ost- 
men, there is not a single vestige of one 
of them. Nor do the Danish writers 
describe them as existing in the coun- 


_ tries round the Baltic, or that they were 


erected by Ostmen in any of their foreign 
settlements or conquests. The Danes 
were longer in possession of England than 
of Lreland, yet nothing like these colum- 
har towers was ever seen in this country. 
New Montuty Mae.—No, 56. 
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In Scotland, indeed, there are two: one 
at Brechin and one at Abernetliy. They 
are sinaller than those of Ireland, and 
appear to have been built after the Lrish 
model, at a comparatively recent period, 
namely, about the time that Christiaa 
churches began to be erected close to them, 
for which they were used as steeples. 
In proof of this, there is a crucifixion 
sculptured on the lentils of the above 
mentioned towers; but no signs of any 
Christian emblem are to be seen on thoge 
in Ireland. Gerald Barry, who came to 
Ireland in the suite of Henry II., men- 
tions these towers in a cursory way, so 
that one is led to infer that they were 
built long anterior to his time. Cam- 
brensis was fond of the marvellous, and 
in describing the wonders of Ireland, 
he states, that a town had been submerg- 
ed in the waters of Lough Neagh, and 
that on a clear, calm day buildings might 
be seen at the bottom of the lake, among 
which a round tower was conspicuous. 
It is not intended here to pursue the en- 
quiry farther, except to state that a simi- 
lar building is described by a late scien- 
tific traveller which he found in a coun- 
try little known and scarcely, as yet, ex- 
plored. The account is as follows:— 
“The Inguschian village of Saukqua is 
seated on the steep bank of the T'erek, 
about two wersts from the first range of 
Caucasus. No part of this village is to 
be seen from the valley, except a lofiy 
conical tower, built of very white calca- 
reous stone; it had no door at the bot- 
ton, but a large oblong aperture, at the 
height of about twelve feet, to which it 
was impossible to ascend without a lad- 
der.’ This is a brief, but most exact 
description of the Round Towers in [re- 
land; and the author also mentions a 
vehicle used in husbandry, which has 
also been peculiar to, and emploved from 
time immemorial. by the native Irish.— 
‘«« The structure of these carts, which are 
employed all over the Caucasus, is very 
singular; for the wheels do not turn 
round upon the axle, but the whole axle- 
tree revolves along with them. They 
have but two wheels, which are very 
clumsy. The axle, on which the wheels 
are driven with force, is round, and as 
thick as a. man’s arm.—The poles are 
connected underneath by cross bars.”* 
This is no less an exact description of 
the common Irish car; which, however, 

* See Alaproth’s Travels inthe Cauca- 
sus and Georgia, translated from the Ger- 
man, by F. SHOBERL, 4to. 1814, p. 268 and 
408. 
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is now giving place in the more culti- 

vated parts of the country to the small 

Scotch cart. In the mean time, it must 

be owned, that these coincidences are 

very remarkable. AMERICUS. 
London, July 5, 1818. 








ON THE POEMS OF RICHARD 
LOVELACE. 
MR. EDITOR, 

YOUR readers are probably aware 
that the Poems of Colonel Richard 
Lovelace, including his Lucasta and his 
posthumous pieces, have lately been re- 

yrinted under the direction of Mr. 
a W. Singer, from the original editions 
in 1649 and 1050. ‘The intrinsic merits 
of these productions have never been 
disputed since their first publication, at 
which time they were as popular as any 
pieces of the kind ever given to the 
world; and it is certainly to be regretted 
that the reprint lately put forth, and 
which purports to be literal, is, in fact, 
defective in many particulars. My ob- 
ject in now addressing you, is to supply 
one or two deficiencies, and to notice 
some errors of the press which make 
nonsense of some of the most beautiful 
lines in our language. As your Maga- 
zine is very much “devoted to literary 
subjects, I thought that J could not avail 
myself of a better channel. 

In the first place, allow me to add to 
the biographical notice prefixed by Mr. 
Singer (whose industry and «eneral cor- 
rectness no man is more ready to allow 
than myself) that in the British Museum, 
among the royal collection of pamphlets, 
is to be found «The Speech of Francis 
Lovelace, Esq. Recorder of Canterbury, 
to the King’s most excellent Majesty at 
his coming to Canterbury, the 27th day 
of October, 1660." It is follow ed bya 
similar address to the Queen. This 
Francis Lovelace was probably the bro- 
ther of the poet, but it is not generally 
known that he held that official situation. 

In the new edition there is a consi- 
derable omission of several pages of 
commendatory poems, which no doubt 
were not to be found in the copy from 
which the reprint was made, and as the 
one now before me contains them, I 
shall transcribe them, that vour readers 
may be able to perfect their impressions, 
as the laudatory pieces have not only 
considerable excellence, but are well 


entitled to attention from the names 
that are attached to them. There are 
few writers of that day better known 
than Francis Lenton, and Dudley Love- 
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lace will ever be dear to us from his dif. 
fidence and the pious regard he shewed 
to the memory of his loyal, but unfortu. 
nate brother; who, after enjoying affiu. 
ence, and commanding a regiment in the 
service of Charles the First, died ing 
cellar in Long Acre of starvation and 
misery. The Poems excluded from Mr, 
Singer’s reprint are the following :— 


* To the honourable, valiant, and ingenious 
Colonel Richard Lovelace, on his exqui- 
site Poems. 


“* Poets and painters have some near relation 

Compar’d with Fancy and Imagination ; 

The one paints shadow’d persons, in pure 
kind, 

The other paints the pictures of the mind 

In purer verse : and as rare Zeuxis’ fame 

Shin’d till Apelles’ art eclips’d the same 

By a more exquisite and curious line 

In Zeuxises, with pencil far more fine ; 

So have our modern poets late done well, 

Til thine appear’d, which scarce have 
parallel. 

They like to Zeuxis’ grapes beguile the 
sense, 

But thine do ravish the intelligence ; 

Like the rare banquet of Apelles, drawn 

And cover’d over with most curious lawn. 


Thus if thy careless draughts are cail’d tle 
best, 

What would thy lines have been hadst thou 
profest 

That faculty, infus’d, of poetry 

Which adds such honour to thy chivalry ? 

Doubtless thy verse had all as far tran- 
scended [ fended.* 

As Sidney’s prose, whom poets once de- 

For when I read thy much-renowned pen 

Ny fancy there finds out another Ben ; + 

In thy brave language, judgment, wit, and 
art, 

In every piece of thine in every part; 

Where tly seraphic Sidneyan fire’s raised 

high 

In valour, virtue, love, and loyalty ! 


Virgil was styled the loftiest of all, 

Ovid the smoothest, and most natural ; 
Martial concise, and witty, quaint, and pure, 
Juvenal grave, and learned though obscure; 
But all these rare ones which I here rehearse 
Do live again in thee and in thy verse; 
Although not in the language of their time 
Yet in aspeech as copious and sublime. 


The rare Apelles in thy picture we 
Perceive, and in thy soul Apollo see. 
Well may each Grace and Muse then crown 
thy praise, 
With Mars his banner, and Minerva bays. 
Francis Lenton. 


— 7 





# Referring to the beautiful « Defence o! 
Poesie,” by Sir Philip Sidney. 
+ Ben Jonson. 
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« To his honoured and ingenious Friend 
Colonel Richard Lovelace, on his Lu- 
casta. 

« (haste as creation meant us, and more 

bright ; 

Than the first day in uneclipsed light, 

Is thy Lucasta; and thou offerest here 

Lines to her name as undefii’d and clear. 

Such as the first indeed more happy days 

(When virtue, wit, and learning wore the 

bays, 

Nowv ice assumes) would to hermemory give 

A vestal flame, that would for ever live, 

Plac’d in a crystal temple rear’d to be 

The emblem of her thoughts’ integrity ; 

And on the porch thy name insculp’d my 

friend, 

Whose love like to the flame can know no 


end. 
The marble step that to the altar brings 
The hallow’d priests with their clean offerings 
Shall hold their names, that humbly crave 


to be 
Yotaries to th’ shrine, and grateful friends 


to thee! 
So shall we live, altho’ our offerings prove 
Mean to the world, for ever in our love. 
Tos. Raw Lins.” 


“ To my dear brother, Colonel Richard 
Lovelace. 

“ TIldo my nothing too, and try 

To dabble to thy memory ; 

Not that I offer to thy name 

Encomiums of thy lasting fame ; 

Those by the lauded have been writ; 

Mine’s but a younger-brother wit ; 

A wit that’s huddled up in scars, 

Born like my rough self in the wars; 

And as a squire in the fight 

Serves only to attend a knight, 

So ’tis my glory in this field, 

Where others act, to bear thy shield. 
Dubey LovELace, Capi. 


These English encomiastic verses are 
followed by two pieces in Latin, and 
one in Greek, which, should the above 
meet with insertion, I shall be happy to 
supply at afuture time. It may be pro- 
per here to notice, that the frontispiece 
to the original edition, painted by Sir 
Peter Lely, and engraved by Faithorne, 
is omitted. It is said to represent the 
family mansion of the Lovelaces near 
Canterbury. 

[ will now point out a few misprints, 
not because I wish to discourage the 
practice of republishing our older poets, 
more especially by editors as capable as 
Mr. Singer, but merely for the sake of 
correctness ; for as the original edition 
sells now for many guineas, few persons 


a have an opportunity of comparing 
them. 


P. 14,1. 14.—« As if thou hadst been 
Angels plum’d, and born a cherubim.” 
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This is absolute nonsense; it ought 
to be— 


“ Like angel plum’d, &c. 
P. 46,1. 15, ——* I’ve a heart 


Broken in vows, eaten with grateful smart, 
And beside this the wi/d world nothing hath.” 


Here for wild read vile, or vild, which 
at that time meant the same thing. 
P. 83.1]. 12.—* Since all must judge you 
more unkind, 
I starve the body, you my mind.” 


For the read your. 


P. 84, 1. 5.— Eyes, tho’ wither’d, cir- 

cled me.”’ 

In the original it stands, Joys, tho’ 
wither’d, circled me,” which is intelligi- 
ble; it would be a strange thing for the 
gallant Lovelace to tell his mistress, that 
when in her company ‘“ withered eyes 
encompassed him.” 

I might extend this list by many literal 
errors, but they are not of much im- 
portance, and I do not wish to fatigue 
your readers by requiring their attention 
to mere trifles. 

Westminster, June &. J. P.C. 








PECULIAR PHENOMENA OF LOCHNESS, 


MR. EDITOR, 

SINCE a communication was opened 
between the sea and the eastern extre- 
mity of Lochness, much discussion has 
been excited in conversation concerning 
the cause which prevents the Lake from 
freezing, though its water, when sepa- 
rated from the main body, congeals more 
rapidly than a portion of equal quantity 
taken from any of the neighbouring 
streams. This peculiarity, and its dis- 
colouring silver, was proved by repeated 
experiments during a long course of 
years ; yet it is unnoticed in any of the 
publications I have seen. I flatter my- 
self the fact, and some others of un- 
doubted authenticity, will be acceptable 
to your readers :— 

Dec, 17, 1782, the Thermometer heing 
rather below the second degree of Fah- 
renheit, Lochness exhibited no sign of 
freezing, though Loch Dochfour, com- 
municating with the Lake, had a coat of 
ice on each side, leaving only a narrow 
channel, covered with a thin pellicle in 
the midst of the fluid mass. Twelve 
years previous to the above date, a 
scientific gentleman minutely investigat- 
ed the correctness of an idea then pre- 
valent, that the exemption from sub- 
servience to the “icy fiend’ arises 
from the great depth of Lochness, whose 
common soundings are from 116 to 120 
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fathoms, and the extreme depth 125 fa- 
thoms. To satisiy himself on this point, 
cur inquirer, provided a tin vessel, 
much in the form of a porter mug, close 
at the top, with a valve in the bottom 
opening internally, and ordering his 
hoatmen to row to the centre of the 
Lake, he sunk the mug by a long loaded 
line, running out from the stern of the 
boat. ‘The water in the mug proved 
two degrees colder than the surface of 
the Lake, and the experiment was con- 
sidered as confuting the assumption, 
that Lochness never freezing may be 
accounted for philosophically, by the 
continual supply of warm strata occupy- 
ing the superficies, in place of that which, 
cooled in exposure to the atmosphere, 
soon sinks by its own specific gravity. 
The solution is ingenious, but the expe- 
riment of our military investigator 
seems to controvert it. As this is the 
season for travelling, perhaps these 
hints may induce some scientific tourist 
to repeat the attempt. Jn May, 1755, 
the river Morison, and a body of water 
discharged from the Fall of Fuyers, both 
of which flow into Lochness, rushed 
back, and left their channels dry during 
some seconds, and the water of the 
Lake dashing in a south-west direction, 
threw its spray into the Garrison. This 
phenomenon was explained in the end of 
autunin, by intelligence of a great 
eruption of Mount Hecla. The agita- 
tien of Lochness was evident, with little 
abatement, during an hour, and did not 
quite subside for five days. Similar 
commotions, but of shorter continuance 
appeared on the first of November, cer- 
responding with the great earthquake at 
Lisbon. ‘Che earthquake at Inverness, 
Angust }5, 1816, communicated a shock 
tothe dredging barge on Lochness ; the 
people on board of which were awoke 
by if, supposing that the steam engine 
had exploded. ‘The wild magnificence, 
the vast diversity of picturesque beauty 
in the craggy cliffs, wooded _ hills, 
tumbling torrents. sparkling rivulets, 
green eminences, and lawny slopes on 
each side, added to traditional interest, 
renders a sail from end to end of Loch- 
ness, a high gratification to all who 
have a taste for the unstudied graces of 
nature; and travellers can be accom- 
modated with good boats, and expert 
mariners, in either direction. A few 
miles to the north of Invermorison, died 
in the vear 1776, Angus Kennedy, a 
faithful cuide of the Pretender, after the 
battle of Culloden. Kennedy was a 


xoted marauder for sheep and cattle, 


{Sept. 1, 


and being unconnected with any of the 
mighty leaders of a sprazth, was all his 
life in the precarious condition of an 
outlaw. After the battle of Culloden, 
he met the unfortunate royal adventurer 
resting among the long heath, while his 
guide went in quest of refreshments, 
The guide never returned, and was 
supposed to have been killed or taken 
prisoner. Kennedy wget: ig ate 
tended the Prince, until, as said 
himself, his appearance became om glar- 
ing, that suspicion would be awakened, 
He conducted Charles to Skve, and 
there received thanks, and a pressure of 
the hand that aimed at a sceptre,--. 
From that hour till death, Kennedy never 
gave his right hand to another. The 
writer heard two gentlemen of strict 
veracity aver they repeatedly made 
Kennedy drunk, and tried both by blan- 
dishment and by surprise, to prevail 
with him to give them his right hand, 
but on that heafl he was uniformly in- 
flexible and guarded. This instance of 
fidelity and attachment in a spoiler of 
herds and flocks, is no inconsiderable 
testimony in favour of the opinion, that 
our mountaineers have much affinity to 
the Arabian character. Their hospi- 
tality, their inviolable protection of all 
that confide in their prowess, may be 
brought info parallel; and if the Arab 
makes a companion of his horse, the 
Gael are not less familiar with, and at- 
tached to their dogs. 
B. G. 


NUG.ZE LITERARLA. 
No. 1. 
Genius. 

Genius appears to be a gift, which, 
to its possessor, is rather reputable 
than satisfactory. 
as certain, 
sibility, sensibility strengthens passion, 








and passion makes people humourists. | 
Poets seem to have fame in lieu of most | 


temporal advantages; they are too little 
formed for the business of the world to 


be respected, and too often feared and | 


envied to be loved. 


It is frequently at the expense of hap- | 
piness that the extraordinary suecess | 


due to sublime talents is obtained: 
nature exhausted by the magnificent 
present of genius, often refuses to great 
men the qualities which might render 
them happy. How cruel is it then to 
grant with so much difficulty, or s0 
invidiously to deny them that glory 
which is perhaps the only enjoyment 
they are capable of tasting. 





It is as accountable | 
that fancy heightens sen- 
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Knighthood. 

Knighthood was originally conferred 
jn England, by the priest at the altar, 
after confession, and the consecration 
of the sword, during the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy. The first knigut made by the 
sovereign with the sword of state, was 
Athelstan, on whom Alfred conferred 
this new dignity. ‘The custom of Lccle- 
siastics conferring knighthood, was 
abolished at a Synod, held at West- 
minster, in 1100, and in the reign of 
Henry the third, 1254, all persuns having 
a yearly income of ten pounds, were 
obliged to be knighted or pay a fine to be 
excused. 

Euripides. 

Euripides composed his tragedies very 
slowly. In conversation oue day with 
the poet Alcestes, he complained that he 
had with considerable labour, flntshed 
only four verses in three days. Alcestes, 
whe wrote with ereat ropidity, tuld Lim 
that he had composed an hundred in the 
same time with perfect ease. But, said 
Euripides, rather piqued, there is this 
difference between our compositions, 
your verses will live but three days, and 
imine for ever. 

The Musicrious Mother. 

[t is more th:n probable that Lord 
Orford formed the plot of this horri- 
ble and disgusting tragedy upon 
the following singular old French 
epitaph :— 

'y gist le fils, cy gist la mére, 
; gist la fille avec le pere, 
; gistla soeur, cy gist le pere 
'y gist lafemme, et le mani, 
Et n'y a que trois corps ici. 

Moltere 
Pillaged without scruple the thoughts 
of others. ‘The scene of the Pyrrhonian 
philosopher in the Forced Marriage, is 
taken word for word from Rabelais. 
The play of the “ Physician in spite of 
himself,” is founded on the circumstance 
related by Grotius; the story of George 
Dandin is stolen from the Decameron. 
To Bergerac he is indebted for his cha- 
raeter of the Pedant, rediculed in the 
cleats of Seapin. 

Comparison. 

Anauthor, who, in the preface of his 
work, endeavours to deprecate the seve- 
rity of criticism, by imploring the mercy 
ot his readers, may not inaptly be com- 
pared to the suldier, who cries ** quarter” 
On coming into the field. 

an On Jot Nhe 

Phere are many persons who had 
rather receive a serious injury, than be 
‘he object of a joke. A characteristic 
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bon-mot, is a kind of oral caricature, 
copies of which are multiplied by every 
tongue that utters it; and it is much less 
injurious, or mortifying tuo be the object 
of a satirical poem, which is seldom read 
more than once, and is often thought of 
no more, than to be hitched into a sar- 
castic couplet, or condensed into a sting- 
ing epithet, which may be equally trea- 
sured up by good humour, or ill-nature, 
for the different purposes of mirth, or 
resentment. Funis a high hor Ne, which 
while it curvets and prances to frighten 
the timorous, sometimes unintentionally 
throws its rider into the dirt. 

Tnstanie of the propriety of Virgil. 

Virgil’s common epithet to AEneas, is 
Pius or Pater: in considering what 
passage there is representing the hero's 
action, where’ those terms Would have 
been improper, it may be observed, that 
in his meeting with Dido in the cave, 
Pius A-neas would have been absurd, 
and Puter JEneas burlesque; but the 
poet has wisely dropped them both for 
Dux 'Trojanus. 

Religwn, 

With its different sects, may be said to 
resemble a well drawn portrait ; let the 
number of persons lovking at it be ever 
so great, «vey ove fancies that its eyes 
and its benignant smile are directed 
towards himself. 

Comparison. 

T'o be in the society of men of genius, 
without deriving instruction, is almost as 
impossible, as to pass through an orange 
grove without imbibing its perfume ! 

Don Quixote. 


Lord Orford used to say of Don 
Quixote, “that when the hero in the 
outseé of the novelis as mad as te mistake 
awindmill for a giant, what moreis to be 
said but an insipid repetition of mistakes, 
or an uncharacteristic diviation from 
them !” 

This is too harsh; it is the very minute 
description of life and character as they 
occur in Spain, that interests us in read- 
ing Don Quixote, and makes us pardon 
the extravagance of the chief character, 
and the insipidity of the pastoral scenes. 
The Episodes are bad; the fate of the 
Spanish captive and his moorish mistress 
excepted, which is an exquisite piece of 
truth and nature. 

It is observed in the life of Day (the 
author of the Dying Negro) that he 
regularly perused this work once a year, 
and fancied that he discovered in each 
reading, some beauty which had escaped 
him before. 


- ~~ 
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Superstitron of the Spaniards. 

In the ‘ Bibliotheque Royale,” at 
Paris, there are two folio volumes, the 
Academy of History, which treat of 
nothing but the origin of the Spanish 
aud Portuguese name fur the glow- 
worm: dedicated to God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost ; 
to each of whom there isa separate dedi- 
cation!!! 

Poets and Painters dangerous to dis- 
oblge. 

It is dangerous to disoblige either a 
«reat poet, or painter. Virgil in his 
second book of the Georgics, had be- 
stowed very high eulogiums on the fer- 
tile territory ot No/e in Campania; but 
the inhabitants of that city, not choosing 
to allow their waters to run through 
his lands, he erased Nole, and put Ora 
in its place. Dante also placed his 
master Brunetto who had offended him 
in his ‘‘ inferno” —such is the vengeance 
of poets! Michael Angelo constituted 
the Pope's master of the ceremonies 
Biggio, an imperative personage in Hell, 
in his picture “the last Judgment!” 
Such is the vengeance of painters! 
Illustration of a passage in Milton’s 

Lycidas, 

Warton, in his criticism on Dycidas, 
observes, that, by “the gray fly winds 
her sultry horn,” the poet describes the 
sunset, and the buzzing of the chafer. 
This opinion appears to be erroneous ; 
sultry agrees much better with noon, 
than with sunset. ‘The horn of the gray 


fly is pwnd the peculiarly distinct 


tone of the gnat. With regard to the 
epithet applied to the insect by Milton ; 
Shakespear designates the waggoner of 
Queen Mab, ‘a small grey coated 


ynat.” 
: Habit. 

Habit is the strongest governing prin- 
ciple of our actions: no theory is 
equal to practice. An actor who has 
heen accustomed to perform the part of 
dying heroes on the stage, will expire 
himself with more dignity than the 
bravest manin common life. The famous 
actress, Mrs. Oldfield, in her last mo- 
ments, ordered her maid to paint her 
face that she might not shock the 
spectators. 

Mr. Southey in his Omniana has the 
following whimsical anecdote on the 
force of habit. An Emir had bought a 


left eye of a glass eye maker, supposing 
that he would be able to see with it. The 
man begged him to give it a little time; 
he could not expect that it would see all 


at once, as well as the right eye, which 
had been for so many years in the habjt 
of it!—Custom, says somebody, is , 
great thing, | say itis every thing. 

The friendship of Apollo dangerous, 


The friendship of Apollo is dangerous: 
he treats poets with the same kindneg, 
as he did his favourite companion 
Hyacinthus.* From this thought the 
device of Tasso was a hyacinth, with the 
motto ** Sic me Phebus amat!” 

Mi/ton and Tasso. 

The masterpieces of these great poets 
are Paradise Lost and Jerusalem Deli. 
vered; and it is somewhat remarka. 
ble that their subsequent productions 
should exhibit an equal deficiency of 
genius; as the J enn Conquered of 
the Italian, is no more to be compared 
to the Jerusalem Delivered, than the 
Paradise Regained of the British Bard 
is to his Paradise Lost. Lord Orford 
has somewhere observed that men of 
genius, at certain periods of their lives, 
seem to be in flower: surely then, the 
two poems above mentioned may not 
unaptly be compared to the Llossoms of 
the American Aloe, which it is supposed 
to put forth but once in a century! 

Etymology of the word Cocoa. 

Coco is the Portuguese word for a bug. 
bear; it was applied to the fruit, from 
the resemblance of an ugly face, which 
may be traced at the stalk end. 


Coincidence between Lord Byron and 
Waller. 

Lord Byron in his English Bards, in 
allusion to the death of H. Kirke White, 
by too intense application to study, 
says :— 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more thro’ rolling clouds to soar again, 

Viewed his own feather on the fatai dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his 
heart. 


Waller has a similar thought in some 
verses to a lady on singing a song he 
had written. 

“‘ That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Which on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to fly so high.” 

Origin of che term Gazette. 


Renaudt, a physician, first published, 


at Paris, a Gazette; so called from | 


gazetto, asmall coin paid in Italy for the 


reading of manuscript news. The term | 





* See the story of Hyacinthus, Ovid, book 
26, who was killed by a quoit from the hand 
of Apollo. 
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news 18 ingeniously accounted for in an 
old epigram :— 


The word explains itself without the Muse; 

And the four detters tell from whence come 
News ; 

From North, East, West, South—the solu- 


tion’s made 
Each quarter gives accounts of war and 


trade. 


Dijference between self love, and love of 
self. 

There is a vast difference between 
self love, and love of self. The first is 
vanity or selfishness, so called in a mean 
sense of the expression—the latter, that 
natural instinct implanted in all crea- 
tures, named self-preservation ; a person, 
though under the strongest sense of this 
latter, may yet be capable of setting it 
at naught, for the sake of love, or 
friendship, virtue, or honour ; but those 
who are under the dominion of the for- 


mer, are rendered absolutely incapable 


of any one manly, generous, or disin- 
terested idea or action. 


Goodness of heart, generally an attend- 
ant upon gentus. 


Scaliger says, that the love of poetry 
is never joined to a feeble and disin- 
genuous mind, but indicates goodness ot 
heart as well as talents. A similar sen- 
timent occurs in Strabo, lib. i. Ou cov 
ayabor yerverOas orointny, pan meorego yernbevra 
avdya ayabev, Which probably gave rise to 
the following observation in Ben Jon- 
son’s dedication to Volpone; ‘ If men 


_ will impartially, and not asquint, look 


toward the offices and functions of a 
poet, they will easy conclude to them- 
selves the impossibility of any man’s 
being a great poet, without first being a 
good man.” 


Remarks ona passage in Warton's Essay 
on Pope. 

In volume 1. p. 176, of Warton’s 
Essay on the genius and writings of 
Pope, he passes the following comment 
on Petronius. ‘ I shall observe by the 
way that the copy of this author, found 
some years ago, bears many signatures 
of its spuriousness, and particularly of 
its being forged by a Frenchman. For 
we have this expression, ad CASTELLA 
sese receperunt; that is, to their 
chateaux, instead of ad villas. This 
argument as founded on the word castella 


' isby no means conclusive: since, not to 


mention the Norica Castella of Virgil 
‘Georg. 3, v..474) which probably was 
intended to. signify nothing more than 


Observations on the Poetical Style of Lord Byron. 
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sheep-cotes ; the word frequently occurs 
in Apuleius, particularly in the succeed- 
ing passage, ‘** Sed habitus alieni fallacia 
tectus vil/as seu castella solus aggrediens, 
viaticulum mihi corrasi.” Lib. vii. 

WwW. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE POETICAL 
STYLE OF LORD BYRON, 


THAT Lord Byron is a planet in the 
great hemisphere of literature; round 
which other living poets revolve but as 
satellites, is an affirmation that may 
appear to savour of extravagance, but 
which is nevertheless true. Indeed, 
there is no writer since the days of 
Shakspeare who has surpassed, or even 
equalled his Lordship in the force and 
fidelity with which he has delineated 
those deep and mysterious emotions, 
which alternately transport and agonize 
the souls open to the inroads of the 
wilder and stormier passions. ‘‘ Thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn,” say 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, “are not 
merely the ornaments, but the staple 
commodity of his poetry; and he is not 
inspired, or impressive only in some pas- 
sages, but through the whole body and 
tissue of his composition.” Exalted as 
this eulogium is, it cannot be pronounced 
undeserved: Lord Byron’s works have 
formed a new and splendid era in the 
history of English poetry. 

‘Those faultless monsters which the world 
ne'er saw,” 
but which have for so many years 
occupied the pages of most of our 
Novellists and Bards, are with him ex- 
changed for characters approximating 
somewhat nearer to nature: in fact, 
the fashionable complaint against him, 
(for there is fashion even in criticism ;) 
appears to be, that he regards too fre- 
quently the darker shades of human 
nature, and that he depicts man, rather 
as he is, than as he ought to be. Now 
this charge has become so completely 
the “current cant,” that many persons, 
who have not so much as perused his 
productions, will have no hesitation in 
reiterating the opinions of the Baa/ before 
whom they bow; in other words, of 
the review, good, bad, or indifferent, to 
which they may happen to subscribe. 
It is not the intention of the author of 
these remarks to enter into an elaborate 
defence of Lord Byron’s style of writ- 
ing; for, with persons of intelligence 
and candour, nothing could be more 
superfluous ; but a few observations ou 
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those prejudices which appear to prevail 
against him asa poet, may not be deemed 
irrelevant. 

That Lord Byron has chosen to 
delineate that description of character 
which was best calculated to display the 
extent of his genius, and his intimate 
knowledge of the passions of the human 
mind, is no more to be wondered at, 
than, that Sa/vetor Rosa, throughout 
all his pictures, should have adhered to 
that style of the “ horribly sublime,” for 
the representation of which he was so 
exclusively and eminently qualified. Let 
it be asked, would the connoisseurs of the 
present day, (admitting the possibility of 
that exalted genius being still in exist- 
ence,) recommend him to turn his atten- 
tionfrom the objects so well adapted to his 
pencil, in order to pourtray the infautine 
simplicity of a Wilkie, or a Guinsbo- 
rough ? Certainly not: why then should 
we seek to prescribe bounds four the 
imaginative faculties of a Bard, who, 
aiming at originality has courage to 
deviate from the beaten track, and who, 
defving the dull and frigid canons of 
criticism, has genius to conceive, and 
powers to execute plans upon a far more 
elevated scale, than precedent is able to 
afford him. 

«Lord Byron,” says the reviewer of 
the third canto of Childe Harold for the 
“Quarterly,” “ usually paints his sub- 
jects on the shaded aspect that their tints 
may harmonize with the sombre colours 
of his landscape.” Now this opinion I 
look uponas peculiarly unfortunate ; shade 
does not harmonize to shade. it would 
be equally correct to affirm that a band 
of instrumental music would produce a 
better effect by playing the same notes, 
than by that judiciously different dis- 
tribution of sounds, the artful fusion of 
which is known to constitute the very 
soul of harmony. Rather may he be 

said to have thrown a sombre cast into 
one part of his picture, to contrast, and 
consequently to harmonize with the 
lighter and more agreeable tints which 
pervade it elsewhere; probably upon 
the principle, that 

“ The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 

Chastised by sabler tints of woe, 

And blended, form with artful strife, 

The strength and harmony of life.’’* 

It has also been observed, and not 
without some justice, that Lord Byron 
has infused such noble traits, and such 
a loftiness of demeanour into the dark 
souls of his heroes, as to procure for 
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them infinitely more sympathy, thay 
they ought with propriety to create, 
But this is an error in which he is by no 
means singular; from the age of Homer 
to the present ; from Achilles to Mar. 
mion; our favourable feelings have been 
in fur persons whose deportmen; 
has been by no means exemplary ; >; and 
who have exhibited as little morality a 
the Giaour, the Corsair, or Childe 
Harold.--Who can fail to sympathize with 
the dreadiully revengeful San: a; noble, 
even in the deadliness of his crimes? 
—Who will deny having felt a strange, 
and alinost unaccountable interest in the 
fate, even of the ‘ ruined Archangel,” 
as characterized by our immortal Milton. 
Still there are few critics, (even modern 
critics,) who would have the audacity to 
assert, that either We/fon or Young, 
intentionally introducqJ any thing at. 
tractive or fascinating into the characters 
of their heroes : but certain it is, that 
men of exalted genius cannot always 
confine themselves to the limits which 
prudence may dictate ; nor is it fair to 


imagine, because circumstances may lead | 


the poet to invest his hero with some one 
feeling which he himself possesses, that 


he should be made answerable for the | 


vices which are requisite in order to 
bring about the catastrophe of his story, 
No writer has ever been so frequently 
identified with his hero, as Lord Byron; 
and for this reason: he is not content 
with representing him, merely as an 
agent in bringing about a revolution in 
his drama, but occasionally makes hima 
vehicle for his own thoughts, and senti- 
ments; and that too in such a manner, 
that it requires no little judgment to 
separate his Lordship fromthe < beings 

of his mind.”"—He cannot avoid enduing 
them with those deep feclings and lofiy 

aspirations which are so peculiar to hin: 
self’; and he may be compared to a man 
who masquerades, for a frolic, in the 
character of an assassin, without a suf: 
ficient attention to “dramatic keeping” to 


sustain it, and who frequently betrays | 


himself by expressions inconsistent 
with the disguise he has assumed. 
Z. 


ON ARCHITECTURE.—No II. 


“ To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 
To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot; 
In all let nature never be forgot.”—PoPE. 
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youred to trace a slight sketch of the 
origin of architecture, for the purpose of 
showing the connection that ought to 
subsist between the primitive hut and 
the regular architectural building, of 
which it is the prototype; and as this 
connection may be considered the very 
basis of each kind of architecture, it cer- 
tainly ought to be one of the first objects 
of the artist's attention. A mixture of 
styles must always lessen the beauty of 
a composition; and though harmony of 
proportion, beauty of form, and tasteful 
disposition may render the incongruity 
less obvious, yet it will always be appa- 
rent to the well-informed. 

The origin of architectural forms may 
be referred to three causes: one species 
of forms being derived from copying na- 
tural objects, another suggested by the 
nature of the materials, and a third by 
the object to be attained. The latter 
two determined the form of the primi- 
tive hut, and the first graced it with or- 
naments; and to these causes either sing- 
ly or jointly, every kind of architectu- 
ral form may be traced. 

But when the form and manner of 
building huts had made some progress, 
the structure of these huts themselves 
would furnish the builders with new 
ideas, as men are much more inclined to 
study from works of art than from na- 
tural objects. Accordingly Sir James 
Hall conceives the form and the ribs of a 
gothic ceiling to have been suggested by 
the internal boughs orribs of a hut, and 
not by an avenue of trees; which your 
correspondent, Mr. Baumeister, will rea- 
dily perceive to be acompletely different 
theory of the origin of vaulting from 
that noticed by Dr. Anderson; to whom 
on this occasion the palm of originality is 
not due, as the same idea had occurred to 
Bishop Warburton in his notes on Pope. 
I give the preference to Sir James Hall’s 
theory, because it appears more probable 
that the roofs of the huts, or temporary 
buildings, erected for the use of the 
builders during the progress of the build- 
ing, would suggest the idea, than that it 
was borrowed from an avenue of trees; 
as it was not very likely that planted 
avenues of trees were common at that 
period, nor that the natural growth of a 
forest would be sufficiently regular to 
attract the attention of the builder.— 
Many suppose that the aisles of the go- 
thic cathedral had its prototype in the 
groves of the Druids; but in reality the 
sublimity of the druidicial grove is a mere 
creature of the imagination, and has little 
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affinity to the sublime grandeur of the 
aisles of a Cathedral. 

It is the air of mystery that hangs 
around every thing relating to the 
Druids, aided by the awe and veneration 
Which antiquity almost universally in- 
spires, that leads us to compare their 
groves and temples with the most sub- 
lime specimens of more modern art. But 
though the priests who erected the go- 
thie cathedrals might be actuated by mo- 
tives similar to those which produced the 
sacred groves and rude temples of the 
Druids; yet there appears to be too dis- 
tant a resemblance between them, to 
justify us in supposing the grove to have 
given the idea of a cathedral. On the 
other hand, a person engaged in design- 
ing a roof would naturally assist his ima- 
gination by referring to the one over his 
own head; and by giving order and 
symmetry to the wicker ribs, produce 
that strong and beautiful species of vault- 
ing which characterizes the gothic style 
of architecture. 

It is natural to reflect on the means 
that have been used to effect the same 
purpose by those that have gone before 
us, and hence it is that there is so little 
novelty in the productions of modern 
art, particularly where the artist has 
deeply studied ancient models. Filled 
with the ideas of their predecessors, mo- 
dern artists content themselves in gene- 
ral with making trifling variations in 
those forms they have collected from 
existing works. 

The Greek architects having no mo- 
dels before them, followed the dictates 
of real genius, consulted nature and the 
object they had proposed to accomplish, 
and arrived at the first degree of excel- 
lence. In decoration they selected from 
nature, whence the elements of all their 
ornaments were obtained. The same 
principles have been the guide of the 
gothic masters, like Shakespeare in ano- 
ther branch of the fine arts, their works 
are inimitable; and, like Shakespeare, 
they have transgressed every rule of me- 
chanical criticism. 

Among the Romans the arch was in 
use at an early period. The celebrated 
cloace, which were built more than 
2000 years ago, are arched; the cloace 
maxima having a triple ring of arch 
stones.* But the arch is quite incompa- 
tible with the Greek style of building, 
and if it were not wholly unknown to 





* Eustace’s Classical Tour in [ftely. vol. 
ili. p. 170, 
Vor. X. Q 
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them, at least it was not introduced into 
their regular architecture, till it was de- 
hased by the introduction of foreign 
principles. 

A greater distinction could not exist 
than that between the straight lintel of 
the Greeks and the arch of the Romans; 
vet the Romans were so void of good 
taste as to join them ; that is, on their 
own archiform buildings to place the 
Greek orders as ornaments—thus com- 
bining two principles of building so dis- 
tinct. and dissimilar, that the inartificial 


junction is evident in almost all cases. 


It is truly surprising that a compound 
and corrupted style, like that of the Ro- 
mans, should have had so many imitators, 
and particularly among British artists, 
where so many examples of a superior 
style exist. Just criticism, however, is 
awed to silence by an appeal to what is 
called classical authority ; and because 
Cicero, Virgil, &c. &c. were Romans, 
every thing that was done by that people 
must be a model of perfection. 

It is, however, oftener from a want of 
taste in the employer, than from any 
want of real taste or talent ina nation 
which gives a meretricious character to 
its architecture, —as extravagant and 
fanciful decoration, crowded till the eye 
finds no resting place, is the delight of 
ordinary people, who have no pleasure 
in chaste simplicity, because they do not 
look for the beautiful but for the fine. 

A poct or a painter may produce a 
specimen of his art in a garret, but an 
architect, even when he gets the direc- 
tion of an edifice, is often obliged to com- 
ply with the capricious whims of his em- 
ployers, and therefore lis works being 
searcely his own, are not fair subjects 
of criticism. ; 

For this reason | have confined myself 
to general remarks, and must leave the 
application to the reader. 

p——tT. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF PRINCE EDWARD'S 
ISLAND, AND ilS ADVANTAGES AS A 
SETTLEMENT POR EMIGRANTS. 
THIS interesting istend, situated at 

fhe entrance of the vulph of Saint Law- 

rence, js about 90 miles in leneth and 

30 in breadth; it is entirely covered with 

wood, and 2 hounded on the east by the 

island of Cape Breton, which forms a 

barrier to protect it from the fury of the 


Atlantic, on the west by the province of 


New Brunswick, on the north by the 
shores of Newfoundland and Nova Sco- 
tia, which sweep it also to the south in a 
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semicircle ; it is what sailors term “ land 
locked,” and may be approached either 
by the river St. Lawrence or through the 
Gut of Canso, a small strait, which sepa- 
rates the isle of Cape Breton from Nova 
Scotia. Bre ton, a considerable town oy 
the main land, is only twenty-eight miles 
from Prince Edward's, to which place 
the packet goes weekly in summer and 
winter. The soil of the island is of 
a light chalky nature, every ~_— 
mingled with marle, and is by no mea 
grav relly, or sandy, as it gener: My i ig 
throughout America. The air is keen in 
winter, but in summer cooled by re- 
freshing showers, and the sea breeze ; s6 
that it differs little from the climate of 
England. There are no mountains upoa 
the "island, whichis one continued level; 
save what may be termed gradual slopes 
ou the banks of the rivers. Innamerable 
springs are found in every place ; and not 
only trout streams, but majestic naviga- 
ble rivers, capable of bearing vessels of 
the heaviest burthen, are found piercing 
the country from every bay. 

Wherever the settler resides, he will 
find a stream at no great distance, which 
will convey his timber to the seat of 
Government, or one of the most fre. 
quented ports ; anincalulable benefit. in 
anew settlement, where cattle are scarce, 
and roads through the woods impassa- 
ble during one half of the year. 

On approaching the island it looks 
like an immense forest rising from the 
sea. Not much of the land has been 
cleared, compared with the numerous 
settlers upon it, who in general purchase 
two hundred acres, and clear no more 
than twenty, which suffices to keep them 
inaflluence beyond their hopes or expee- 
tations. The soil is so rich, that it pro- 
duces seven-fold. A track of country, 

covered with lofty timber for more than 
three square miles, willbe this year burnt 
down, and the next without ploughing wil 


produce the finest crops of wheat, barley, | 


and potatoes. Industry is not required; 
amusement is the sole duty of the farmer, 
and in following his pleasures he ensures 
his profits. T he produce of bsg farm is 
shipped off to Halifax or John's, 

Newtoundland: (the latter pes being 
entirely supplied with grain, vege tables, 
and live stock from Prince Edw ard) 
and the returns are always made in 


specie, rum, sugar, tea and tobacco. IfF- 
the winters are cold, the summers at 5] 


warm: wild strawberries and raspberries 


grow down to the very edge of the 
rivers, superior in size and flavour to al! : 
cultivated in England. The woods 47 - 
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thick with black currants, and cherries 
equally good, but little regarded by the 
settlers, who all.enter into the timber 
trade, with a zeal that often proves 
fatal to their farming concerns. Mutton 
js very cheap, and pigs are to be had for 
amere trifle. The poorest families will 
ait down to a roast pig, wild ducks and 
salmon every day in the week; the 
latter being caught by the Indians, and 
sold fur a glass of rum, or a charge of 
gunpowder, or given away for a word in 
praise of their squaws and children. 

As 1 mean not to confine mfself to 
regularity of description, but set down 
what comes first in my thoughts, [ shall 
here remark, that land may be pur- 
chased from Lord Selkirk or General 
Fannine’s executors, in the best part of 
the island, at a doidar per acre, with the 
timber standing, or cleared land at 
cightecn shillings per acre for “ life ever- 
lasting;'’ such is the term used in a 
final freehold purchase on the island. 

There are upwards of six thousand 
Indian families settled in wig-wams or 
camps in theinterior. ‘They are service- 
able as hunters of bears, fishermen, and 
guides; but as servants they are of no 
use whatever: consequently the pay of 
a European labourer is high, from forty 
io fifty pounds per annum, being common 
wages. Rum is so cheap (not more than 
fuur shillings per gallon) that they 
generally drink themselves useless in 
two or three years. A person emi- 
grating with about fifty pounds in 
his possession could establish himself 
upon a farm of two hundred acres, that 
with ease would return him, after the 
second year, two hundred pounds per 
annum. Surely this is a prospect more 
inviting than any the United States can 
oiler to the man who either from a love 
of change, discontent, or ardour of spe- 
culation quits his native land.—A land 
| pronounce unequalled, with all its 
disadvantages of petty tyranny, merciless 
oppression, and overwhelming taxation, 
and which is, and I hope ever will be the 
envy of every other nation under the 
canopy of Heaven; but if my country- 
men will emigrate—let them go to a 
country, where protected by British 
laws, they will gain American advan- 
tages—advantages not to be procured 
in the United States—that fountain of 
infidelity, that grave of moral feeling,and 
hot-bed of every vice that can degrade 
and destroy human nature. I speak not 
rashly; my observations are founded 
on unprejudiced truths—truths which 
rannot be controverted. I am well ac- 
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quainted with the United States, and all 
the delusions it offers to emigrants.— 
Liberty, particularly to the ignorant, 
assuredly bears a most flattering sound,-- 
and in the United States ‘tis merely 
sound. Asa proof of this, every person 
exclaims in favour of the goddess, and 
is ready (if able) to knock any English- 
man down who dares assert that she 
reigns upon a purer throne on his side 
of the Atlantic. ‘The great moral dis- 
tinction betwixt rational and licentious 
liberty is unknown to the turbulent Arae- 
rican, and the latter is decidedly the li- 
berty so much boasted of in that country, 
without one gentle approximation to 
the sober virtues of the former; hence 
arrogance, ostentation, and rudeness are 
to be seen on the “head and front of 
alinost every citizen” you encounter. 

It is from individuals, and not Govern- 
nent, that an encouragement is held out 
to an emigrant settler, on Prince Ed- 
ward's Island, (so named when the 
Duke of Kent was governor of Halifax ; 
it being formerly called St. Jolin’s.) The 
land is divided in lots amongst a number 
ot powerful noblemen, whose fathers or 
themselves served against America in 
the war ofindependence. None of them 
reside upon the island; but Lord Selkerk 
has of late years been a frequent visi- 
tor. ‘he agents are men of accommodat- 
ing dispositions, easily dealt with ; and as 
they all keep stores, the purchaser of 
land can obtain on credit every article 
requisite to cultivate his farm, provided 
his character and industry appear com- 
mendable ? 

Here at once is an iwducement to an 
emigrant; he has no occasion to carry 
more into the country than will pur- 
chase his farm; every thing else will be 
furnished him, and the time of payment 
made agreeable to his circumstances. 
Will any man tell me he can meet with 
this in the United States, where his per- 
son would be seized and imprisoned for 
two or three shillings by the most mer- 
ciful landlord. 

In Prince Edward’s Island also seed 
will generally be given for nothing the 
first year, and the second, for a small re- 
turn on the crop of the third or fourth ; 
payment will not even then be required, 
unless the crops have been uncommonly 
prolific. With such prospects whe would 
madly throw himself into the centre of a 
forest without a friend to assist him, four 
or five hundred miles distant from the sea ? 
The soilof Prince Edward’s is so rich that 
it requires very little manual labour; a 
marle-pit can be dug on every farm, 
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and the sea casts up the finest manure : 
the marsh lands bring hay of excellent 
quality ; no hay seed is ever sown; the sea 
washes it during the winter, and in sum- 
mer the grass springs spontaneously. A 
foe is never seen over the island, and 
tempests, so common in the United 
States, are but casual visitors. The yel- 
low fever never appears; and ever v breeze 
wafts health and perfume. Were I 
obliged to quit my native soil, there is 
no part of America where I would reside 
in preference, either as an independent 
man ora farmer. All the comforts of 
life can be had by moderate exertion, or 
moderate expense, and all life’s elegancies 
are attainable also. Society stands upon 
an amiable level; the farmer, the gen- 
tleman, the merchant mingle in harmony 
—titles are no recommendation, and 
distinctions of rank have there no 
place. 

There are no taxes levied; indeed 
such a thing is impossible where there is 
no representation. The House of 
Assembly is returned in the same man- 
ner as our Members of Parliament for 
the different lots or counties ; they have 
little to do except regulate the repairs of 
roads and port-duties. Justice is admi- 
nistered impartially by Judge Tremlett, 
a man whose talents would do honour to 
a more exalted station than the one he 
at present renders respec table by his 
many public and private virtues; appeals 

can be (but never yet have been made) 
from his deci isions to England, but not 
to Canada, of which Government the 
island is perfectly independent. 

More than forty sail of ships are 
employed in the timber trade to Europe; 
some of them six hundred tons burthen, 
and all built upon the island. The 
lumber trade to the West Indies is great. 
Newfoundland is entirely supplied from 
this island with live cattle, fowls, corn, 
potatoes, and even garden-stuff. There 
are upwards of five hundred sail of 
schooners belonging to the place, from 
180 to 20 tons. These vessels are 
noted for their ugliness, but they are also 
famed for their durability ; every farmer 
has one of his own, built by himself; the 
plan and the execution being done by 
the eye without the help of any architect. 
No wonder then they are ugly, but whoin 
such a place prefers not use to beauty ? 
Canvass, rope and iron work come high, 
but timber being got at the door is a set 
off to that expense, and twocargoes of 
potatoes sent to Newfoundland leaves 
the farmer a clear vessel. This mode 
of ship-building much astonished me at 
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first. Man, unassisted with mechanical 
ideas, can do much alone ; following the 
impulse prompted by his wants, he can do 
that which will answer his purposes, 
though he cannot do it elegantly. The fie- 
tions of Robinson Crusoe and Philip 
Quarl are not so difficult to be realized as 
we at first imagine. 'lhree-masted schoo: 
ners, not commonin Europe, are built 
here for the West Lidies, and havea rapid 
sale; and above a thousand small craft 
are employed i in the fisheries around the 
island. ‘Ihe nieans of defence are not 
great; «bluck-house and a small battery 
guard the entrance of the bay, upon 
which Charlotte ‘Town, the seat of 
Government, stands, and there isa militia 
excellently trained; the soldiers are now 
withdrawn, and in time of war they never 
exceeded 100 men. ‘The governor, a 
brother to Sir Sydney Smith, is a colonel 
in the army, and much beloved on the 
island. Charlotte ‘Town is well laid out, 
the streets crossing each other at eight 
angles. The houses all of wood are 
painted, so as to resemble stone, and have 
a handsome appearance from the bay ; 
the church is an elegant fabric; the 
Catholic chapel, the theatre, and the 
market - house, have their respective 
claims to notice, and the shops or stores 
have a gay look, being all large and well 
supplied with every thing for fancy or 
use. The theatre has a company of 
amateurs, at the head of whom is Major 
Holland, a veteran of the sock and 
buskin ; the scenery, dresses and decora- 
tions have been had from Europe at 
considerable expense. A stranger on 
first landing can be at no loss for ae 
commodation. There are many taverns, 
where at least most excellent eating can 
be had; but the apartments partake too 
much of the liberty and equality of the 
United States. 

A person entering from the sea into 
an extensive river, surrounded by lofty 
forests, is agreeably surprised as he clears 
the block-heuse point, to see an elegant 
little town sprinkled overa greendescent, 
before which numerous ships display 
their colours, and give vou at once an 
idea of comfort and prosperity. People 
from all parts of the island attend 
the market once a week, which looks 
much like an English country fair. 
Three rivers meet at Charlotte Town, 
down which the farmers’ boats bring 
corn, cattle, potatoes, hops, vegetables, 
&c. and the Indian canoes, fish of every 
kind, wild geese, ducks and partridges. 
The market is well stocked, and the 
sale rapid; by two in the afternoon 
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all are on wing again for the country ; 
the farmer carrying with him rum, sugar, 
tea, and tobacco, andindeed every thing, 
as there are very few stores in the 
island but what are in the capital, aad 
large villages. The dress of the coun- 
try people, consists of a jacket and trow- 
cers, made of thick, coarse, grev cloth, 
in every farm house. European cloth 
and apparel of every kind, is the 
dearest article on the island. In the 
latter end of the summer, or as. it 
is called here ‘the fall,” the far- 
mer launches his largest boat, decked 
over, stores her well with rum, tobacco, 
and potatoes, for ballast as well as food, 
and sails for the fishery. Cod, mackare! 
and herrings are had in abundance ; the 
herrings are larger than any mackarel in 
a London market. Thus provided with salt 
and loose staves, casks are soon set up 
and filled. Many of these vessels cure fish 
also for sale at Charlotte Town in winter. 
This does not occupy more than the 
three last weeks of summer, and on the 
farmer’s return, about the 20th of De- 
cember, he finds the frost set in, which 
putsaperiod to all out-door Jabour till 
next May. The snow, which is never very 
deep, freezes as it falls, and it never falls 
after January. The farmer has a well 
of water in his kitchen: his cellar is 
filled with potatoes ; over-head is spread 
hiscorn to dry, in the store end of his 
house are his barrels of fish, rum, tobacco, 
_ cabbages, and all sorts of vegetables, the 

cold preserving them from putrefaction. 

A cow, when killed, hangs till it is con- 

sumed, without a grain of salt being 

thrown over it. The sides of his wooden 

habitation are well caulked, and it is 
_ warmer than a stone edifice. His wood, 
_ ready cut, is piled in front of the house, 
_—his fire in a constant blaze reaches 

halfup the chimney-—his wife spins and 
_ Sings —his children play round—as even- 
ing closes neighbours drop in —the to- 
bacco pouch is handed down from the 

shelf—the pipes are set glowing—and 

over a hearty glass of rum punch the 
. contented farmer thanks God who gave 
_ him resolution to become an emigrant on 
Prince Edward's Island. Winter is the 
_ Season of holiday; the sledges are now 
_ Put in motion, and wrapt in bear-skins, 
visiting commences with a horse and 


a 
a teh 


sledge. A man can travel at ease over 
the snow forty miles a day. Society is 
_ but distant, except in the villages. 


Bedegne is a small town on the 


_ Western coast, standing upon a fine bay, 
ind having a large share of trade, it 


.) 


_'Sthe place next in rank to the capital, 
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and hasachureh and school-house , the 
land near it is the best on the island, 
and the streams are admirably caleu- 
lated for driving saw mills. 1 know far- 
mers here who have five hundred clear 
acres intillage, and are very wealthy. 
Mr. Cainpbell, colonel of the militia, and 
a magistrate, has built himself a mansion 
here, which for size and elegance is 
superior to any on the island; and 
J might add also for beauty of situation. 
The same gentleman has just completed 
a bridge over tie river, facing his 
stores, 300 feet long and 25 broad; 
however the Indians have one larger in 
dimensions, and more elegantly built. 
Perhaps a more eligible spot than 
Bedegne does not offer tu a new settler. 
The town is rising fast, and Colonel 
Campbell sells land even one third 
cheaper than some of the proprietors. 
Hereafter, in my hints to settlers, I will, 
call attention particularly to this place, 
where I spent some happy days on my 
tour, and acquired considerable informa- 
tion from the surrounding farmers, who 
are all wellinformed men, and happy— 
no rent— no taxes to pay—not a painful 
thought to interrupt the pillow of his 
repose. The farmer who has brought 
out all his family, and centered all his 
future views in the island must be pros- 
perous, and ought to be happy ;—every 
gale wafts him health—-every stream 
yields him trout, salmon and eels—every 
bush affords him fruits of various kinds ; 
and while the nut, cherry, currant, goose- 
berry, strawberry, apples, plums, and 
pears invite his plucking, his cows give 
him milk without any care to feed them. 
If he wants sugar, the maple tree has 
only to be bled to procure it in abun- 
dance ; and if he desires game, the hare, 
the pheasant and the partridge, are do- 
mesticated at his very threshold. The in- 
dependent farmer, attached to a rural 
life, approaching our ideas of the pastoral 
ages, will find all his wishes here. The 
farmer, who emigrates in search of 
peace and competence, with a full de- 
termination to realize the latter and en- 
joy the former, will find them in no part 
of America so easily attained as in Prince 


Edward's Island. 








ON MELANCHOLY. 
“The joy of grief.” —OssIAN. 


That the mind of man should derive 
eratification from the excitement of those 
sensations which are in themselves pain- 
ful, is a paradox too mysterious to be 
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solved; but, that the seeds of delight 

are not unfrequently implanted by the 
hand of sorrow, is an observation more 

generally allowed than accounted for. 
Fontenelle says, “that though pleasure 
and pain are sentiments so entirely dif- 
ferent in themselves, vet they do not 
differ materially in their cause; as it ap- 
pears that the movement of pleasure 
pushed too far becomes pain, and the 
movement of pain a little moderated be- 
comes pleasure.” DifKeulties certainly 
increase passions of every kind, and by 
rousing our atte ution, and beress0g. our 


active powers, produce an emotion which 
nourishes the prev ulin Ma aifection, Nee 
thine endears a friend so mue i as sorrow 
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has not so powerful an influence; an 
whilst we look back with keen regret on 
scenes of happiness, dissipated bv unfor- 
seen misfortuae, and not by our own 
unworthiness, our woes are qualified 
by that mystericus and indescribable 
feeline whieh Ossian has co expressivel 
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Oh! he will tell you that the wealilief worlds 


Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 

‘Those sacred hours, when stealing from the 
noise 

Of care and envy, sweet remembrance 
SOoOLDeSs, 


With virtue’s kindest looks, his aching breast, 
ind turns his tears to raplure !” 
Akenside. 


“ Melancholv,” observes Steele, “is 


the true ant proper delight of men of 


knowledge and virtue. The pleasures 
of ordinary beings are in their passions, 
hut the seat of this delight 1 is in the un- 
derstanding.” ‘There is much truth in 
this remark. The indulgence of melan- 
choly tends frequently to strengthen and 
ameliorate the heart. I extinguishes 
the passions of envy and ill-will, corrects 
the pride of prosperity, and beats down 
that fiereeness and insolence which is apt 
to get into the minds of the daring and 
fortunate. Few individuals are so gross 
and uncultivated, as to be incapable, at 
certain moments, and amid certain com- 
binations of ideas, of feeling that sublime 
influence on the spirits—that soft and 
tender abstraction from the cares and 
vexations of the world, which steals upon 
the soul, 
** And fits it to hold converse with the Gads.” 


Such a frame of mind raises and en- 
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courages that sweet and lofty enthusiasm 


which warms the imagination at the 
sight of the glorious and stupendous 
works of our Creator; it leads us 


To siton rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To — trace the iorest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion 

dy ell, 
And mortal feet have ne’er, or rarely been, 
To chmb the trackle ss mountain all unseen 
With the wild fleck that never needs a fold; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean; 


’ 








—_——- to hold 
Converse with nature’s God, and see his 
stores unrolled, Byron, 


There are two kinds of melancholy, 
Which a: bag thus di stinguished :— First, 
that of the swain—of the mind Which 
contemplates nat ure but in the grove or 
the cottage; secondly, that of the scho 


lar end the phile ener: of the  aaiteas 
which has ranged. through the mazcs of 
scienee, and whieb jas formed its deei- 
upon vanity and happiness, from 
frequeat intercourse with man, and wnon 
er ive krowleige and experience 
Cie melanchs! ¢ inis anely de. 


picted in the fille vine beautiful song 
and Fletcuer’s “ Nice 
‘alour, or the Passionate Madman .”— 
Hence all you vain delights, 
As shert as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly; 
There’s nought in life so sweet, 
If wise men were to see it, 
But only Melancholy, 
O sweetest Melanch oly f 

Welcome crossed arms and fixed eyes, 

A sich that piercing miortifies, 

A look that’s fastened to the ground,* 

\ tongue chained up without a sound! 

Fountain heads and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves, 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly housed, save bats and owls, 

A midnight bell—a parting groan, 

These are the thoughts we feed upon ; 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy 

valley ; 

Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely Me- 

lancholy? 

Of this song the construction is par 
ticularly to be admired. It is divided 
into three parts. ‘The first part displays 
moval melancholy: the secord the person 
or Preston : and the third the circumstances 
which create the feeling. 


Contemplative melancholy — that of 
the scholar and the philosopher, has bee 


en 





* < With a sad leaden duwnward cast.” 
Mitton. 

« With leaden eye that loves the ground.” 
Gray. 
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finely personified by Dic/‘on in the fol- 
lowing VeTses :-— 
Come pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, stedfast, and demure, 
Al] ix a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sabl« stele of cyprus lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn ; 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy raptsoul sitting in thine eyes: 
There he'd in holy passion still, 
Forcet thyseu *8) marble, all, 
With a sad leaden downward cast, 
Thou fixthem en the earth at Jast. 
Ji Penseroso. 

There appears to be something em- 
blematical in these lines-— 

Hail, thou goddess sage and holy, 

Hail, divinest Melancholy, 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 

To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 

Uerlaid with black, staid wisdum’s hue. 
il Penserose. 

Jontemplative melancholy is again 
alluded to in Comus— 

‘Musing Melancholy most affects 
Thepensive secresy of desert cells, 
Far from the cheerful haunts of men and 
herds.” 

Some lines, prefixed to Burton's “Ana- 
tomie of Melancholy,” seem also to have 
afforded Milton many hints for his Il 
Penseraso-— 

When I go musing all alone, 
Thinking of divers things foreknown; 
When I build castles in the air, 
Void of sorrow, void of care, 
Pleasing myself with phantasms sweet, 
Methinks the time runs very fleet ; 
Ail my joys to this are folly, 
Nought so sweet as Melancholy! 
When to myself, I act and smile, 
With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 
By a brook side, or wood so green, 
Unheard, unsought for, and unseen, 
Methinks | hear, methinks I see 
Sweet music, wondrous inelody, 
Towns, palaces, and cities fine, 
Rare beauties, gallan’ ladies shine; 
Ail other joys to this are folly, 
Nought so swect as Melancholy ! 
Burlow's Prefatory Verses. 

Melancholy has elicited the praises ajso 
ef many of our more modern authors: 
and as juxtaposition forms an elegant 
entertainment to the levers of poetry, 
[shall conclude this article by the ad- 
duction of such passages from our later 
Poets, as may appear to illustrate my ob- 
servations.* 


———— 





* As the greater part of these quotations 
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There 1s a mood, 


] sing not to the vacant or the young, 


There is a kindly mood of Melancholy, 


That wings the soul and points it to the skies. 
Dyers Fleece. 
Few know that elegance of soul refined, 
Whose soft sensation feels a quicker joy 
From Melancholy’s scenes, than the dull 
pride 

O} tasteless splendor and macnificence 
Can e’er afford. 

HWarton’s Pleasures of Melancholy. 


J. Warton also invokes melancholy in 
his ode to Fancy — 


Goddess of the tearful eye, 
Who lov’st with folded arms to sigh. 





Is there who ne’er those mystic transports 
felt, 
Of solitude and Melancholy born, 
tie needs not woo the muse, he is her scorn. 
Beattie’s Minstrel. 


And again in the same poem-- 


To the pure soul by fancy’s fire refined, 
Ah! what is mirtA but turbulence unholy, 
When with the charm compared of heaven- 
ly Melancholy ! 
[hid. 





With eyes up-raised, as one inspired, 

Pale Melancholy sat retired, 

And from her wild sequestered seat, 

In notes, by distance, made more sweet, 

Poured through the mellow horn her pen- 
sive soul.—Collins’ Gde to the Passions. 





h lead me, queen sublime, to solemn glooms, 
To ruined scats, to twilight cells and bowers, 
Where thoughtiul Me/ancholy loves to muse 
Her favourite midnight haunts. 

Warton’s Pleasures of Melancholy. 





Goddess of downcast eye, upon whose brow 
Misfortune’s hand seems dim y to have drawn 
Her tints of pining hues, to thee belong 
The visionary tribes of busy thought, 
That crowd, in nameless shapes, the mental 
eye: 
Oh teach me, gentle maid, with hermit step 
Thy haunts-to find, und ever at thy shrine 
Yo bend unseen, an lhumble votary. 
Headly’s Invocation to elancholy. 
Cease to blame my Jlelencholy, 
Tho’ with sighs and folded arms 
I muse in silence on her charms; 
Censure not, I know ’tis folly, 
Yet these mournful thoughts possessing, 
Such delights 1 find in grief, 
Tiat, could heaven afford relief, 
My fond heart would scorn the blessing. 
Sir J. Moore. 





are from memory. my readers will probabl+ 
excuse any trifling maccuracy. 
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From which there is no doubt but Ro- 
gers borrowed the following well-known 
lines: 
Go, you may call it madness—folly, 

You shall not chase my gloom away, 
There’s such a charm in Me dancholy 

1 would not, if I could, be gay! 


Oh if you knew the pensive pleasure 
That fills my bosom when I sigh, 

You would not rob me of a treasure, 
Monarchs are too poor to buy. 





The following sonnet is by the author 
of the foregoing observations, who has 
‘neither the scholar’s melancholy, which 
isemulation; nor the musician's, which 
is fantastical ; nor the courtier's, which is 
proud ; nor the soldier's, which is ambi- 
tious; nor the lawyer's, which is politic ; 
nor the lady's, w hich is nice; nor the lo- 
ver’s, which is all these ; but a melancholy 
of his own, compounded of many simples, 
extracted from many objects ; and indeed 
the sundry contemplation of his travels, 
en which his often rumination wraps him 
in a most humorous sadness.”* 


TO MELANCHOLY. 


Sweet nymph of tears! Goddess of downcast 
eye! 

Thee have I loved from childhood’s ear- 

liest hour, 

With thee have loitered in the muses’ 

bower, 
heating slow time with pensive minstrcisy ! 
Far from the phrenzied crowd ’tis thine to 
stray, 

Where wildly warbling from her sccret 

cell, 

The bird of eve—the love-lorn Philomel 
Pours on the ear of night her sorrowing lay. 
Sweet power! not irksome is thy mild control, 

For thou canst all those pleasing thoughts 





bestow 
Which genius gathers from the springs 
of woe, 


And yield a chastened pleasure to the soul ; 
Taught through thy veil, the world at large 


to scan, 
1! deem no bliss on earth as permanent to 
man ! W. 
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ANECDOTES OF INFIDEL MORALITY. 
MR. EDITOR, 

WHILE the zeal ef believers in re- 
vealed religion is on the alert to spread 
its truths from one hemisphere to the 
other, the craft of infidelity is no less 
active in endeavouring to undermine 
the influence of Christianity at home. 
Hence obsolete tracts are dragged forth 
from the dormitory where they have been 
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* As Yeu Like It. 





suffered to lie for years; and being 
newly vamped with other names, are 
obtruded upon the world as unanswer. 
able performances. The old cant 6f 
philosophical morality is assumed for this 
attempt to rob men of their creed, and 
the maxims of Epicurus, and the doe. 
trines of Mohammed, are put upon ap 
equal footing with the laws of Christ! 
But though if trust there is no great dap. 
ger to be | apprehended from such mise. 
rable efforts to disseminate deism, | 
think it right that the public should be 
guarded against the poison now vending 

under the specious appellation of ph mn 
sophy. “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” was the monition of Him why 
was wiser than men, when speaking of 
the arts of deceivers. If, therefore, the 
writers on the side of infidelity are bet- 
ter guides than Christian teachers, the 
excellence of their principles must be ap- 
parent in their conduct. Let us ther 
examine the characters of these lumi- 
naries, and observe what chance of moral 
improvement there isin exchanging the 
Old Testament for the Shaster, the pro- 
verbs of Solomon for the precepts of 
Confucius, or the doctrines of the Gos 
pel for the injunctions of the Koran, 
With this view I send you some anee. 
dotes of leading infidel writers, pur. 
posing to follow them with others ata 
future time, if you should deem the pre. 
sent collection deserving a place in you 
Magazine. Ww. J. 

APOSTACY. 

Of the loose and indeterminate tex- 
ture of sceptical minds, a remarkable 
proof appears in the fact, that three 
principal writers, whose works may he 
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denominated the arsenal of infidelity) 


turned from Protestantism to Popery;| — 
and then, after becoming nominal Pro-| — 
testants again, sunk into a state of abso | — 
lute deism. These were Baye, d 3 


whom it is difficult to say, whether he 


was a Manichean Fatalist, or a mer) % y 
Latitudinarian; TinpaL, who to keepy © 
his fellowship under James the Second, | — 


professed his belief in transubstantiation, 


and at the revolution took the oaths) > ¢ 


allegiance and the sacrament; lastly) — 


GrBBon, whose character was markel 
by a double apostacy ; first in religion 
and afterwards in politics ; when from 
being a flaming patriot, a bold antago 


nist of Lord North, he accepted a sett] 
at the Treasury, and became one of tht] 
members of the Board of Trade. 4} 


keen writer of that day thus addressed 
him on this defection from his party: 
«Lord North hired you as a faithful 
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ng servant; but as it is not in his province 
are to set you your task, neither had he the 
ee. fixing of your appointments. The one 
of must be settled as the other was decreed, 
he in another place besides Downing-street ; 
und and believe me, fur perhaps you do not 
or. know it, his lordship acts precisely the 
an part of the master of a register-oflice. 
ist! His business is to prefer, not to deter- 
an. mine or finally chuse, much less to fix 
ise- the quantum of wages. Your duty and 
a interest make it necessary you should 
| be Jook another way. Come forth as a 
ing volunteer; plunge deeper, if possible, 
‘ilo. into political apostacy and ingratitude, 
10W and your fortune will be built, as on a 
vhy rock. 
x of HOBBES. 
the The philosopher of Malmesbury, as 
bet: he affected to be called, had a very con- 
the venient morality of his own, and one 
“ap. that, from its flexibility, would never 
hen} endanger a man under any external cir- 
mi-f cumstances. It was his ruling principle, 
Oral that the end justified the means, which, 
the in his familiar conversation, he thus 
pro- illustrated: ‘“* Were I to be cast into a 
sof deep pit, and the Devil should chance to 
Of ut down his cloven foot, 1 certainly 
rau.) would lay hold of it to accomplish my 
nee deliverance.” 
pur: Agreeable to this maxim he flattered 
ataf Cromwell, though a royalist in his heart ; 
pre: and after the Restoration, he contributed 
your} to the corruption of the court by his 
J. writings. But Hobbes, with all his 
logical subtlety, could not allay the fears 
tex-} which the prospect of futurity conjured 
cable} up in his solitary moments. He dreaded 
hree} to be left alone, and a fit of the tooth- 
iy bf} ache threw him into an agony of appre- 
lity, § 4 hension. At the age of ninety he or- 
ery; ; dered a great coat that should last him 
Pro} three years, when he intended to have 
ibs} another of the same kind. Even then 
, of _» his tenacity of life was so strong, that 
r ht) when a lady of his acquaintance endea- 
mert? > voured to turn his thoughts towards a 
kee) future state, he rudely interrupted her 
cond, ‘ with vehement protestations against all 
it10,| discourse about death, or as he used to 
hs of 9 call it, « taking a leap in the dark.” 
astly, 4 
arked | SPINOSA. , 
igion ) This man was an Epicurean in the 
fron» fullest sense of the appellation; for in 
tage: faa oue of his printed letters, speaking of 
, seat} » the effects of his doctrine, that the ma- 
f the} ) ‘tial universe is the Deity, he says, 
Apa“ I am happy whilst I enjoy my opinion, 
essel] » 4d pass my life easily, merrily, and 
rty:| » Pleasantly, without tears and sighs.” 
chil) g Upon this passage, Dr. Nieuwentyt ob- 
New Montaty Mac.—No. 56. 
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serves: * Let wise men judge whether 
these words shew a philosopher seeking 
after truth, or an obstinate atheist that 
will not be convinced, lest it should spoil 
his mirth.” ‘The same ingenious physi- 
cian says, “ It is very certain that 
Spinosa, to avoid being disquieted, whilst 
he lay upon his death-bed, would not 
admit of any discourse about a future 
state, and the certainty or uncertainty 
of his own opinions, which shows that 
he was no true philosopher, and that he 
could not endure the trial of his princi- 
ples at the moment when the application 
of them was of the utmost importance.” 
If moral philosophy, as it is called, does 
not enable men to look with confidence 
beyond this life, what reliance can be 
placed upon its rules and deductions in 
regard to present duty ? 
TOLAND. 

This confident writer was the natural 
son of an Irish priest of the Romish per- 
suasion, who gave him, however, a good 
education, which he repaid by ingratitude, 
and was discarded for his irregularities. 
He then turned Presbyterian, and be- 
came a violent republican, an inveterate 
enemy to the church of England, as 
well as to the communion in which he 
had been originally bred. But his habits 
would not comport well with his new 
connexions, and he then made an open 
profession of deism, in which cause he 
actually embarked as a missionary, 
writing bovks against Christianity in 
England, and travelling over the con- 
tinent, as far as Poland, for the purpose 
of disseminating the principles of infi- 
delity. At length he returned to Lon- 
don, where all on a sudden he lost his 
credit with the party by whom he was 
supported, in consequence of a silver 
spoon being missing at an entertainment 
given by a wealthy merchant, who 
thought it honour to be of no reli- 
gion. Whether the spoon was ever 
found, or whether there were any just 
grounds for suspecting Toland of the 
theft, the fact proves in what little esti- 
mation his moral principles were held 
by those who employed his talents 
against revelation. Yet this man is still 
cried up by some modern sceptics and 
republicans, who are continually poach- 
ing in his writings for arguments or quib- 
bles on the subject of Christianity. One 
position impudently maintained by To- 
land was, that our Lord did not actually 
die on the cross, and therefore the re- 
surrection could be no miracle. This 
absurdity has appeared in a contempo- 
rary Magazine with commendation. 

VoL. X. R 
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BOLINBRUKB AND MALLET. 

It is well known that David Mallet, 
after swindling the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough out of five hundred = to 
write a book which he never began, be- 
came toad-eater to the infidel of Batter- 
sea, the man who turned his political 
principles, or rather conduct, from side 
to side, just as suited his interest, be- 
traying and robbing all who put confi- 
dence in his professions. Belinbroke, 
after running a course of private de- 
bauchery and public treachery, faithless 
alike to God and man, left a magazine of 
papers to his friend, if such characters 
can be said to have friends, with injunc- 
tions to publish them when the carcase 
of the author should be deposited in the 
vault of his ancestors. Mallet contrived 
by puffing to excite a wonderful expecta- 
tion in the literary world, and some fear 
in the minds of serious believers. It 
was said that the foundations of reveal- 
ed religion would be shaken by this tre- 
mendous explosion, and about the time 
when the publication was to take place, 
which, according to the custom of the 
trade at that period, was fixed at twelve 
o'clock on an appointed day, Mallet, 
in the circle of a select company, pulled 
out his watch, and exclaimed, “ Gentle- 
men, in half an hour Christianity will 
sicken!’ It was in allusion to this in- 
famous boast that Johnson called Bolin- 
broke “‘a sneaking coward, who, having 
charged a blunderbuss up to the muzzle 
against religion, left a scoundrel to draw 
the trigger !” 

HUME. 

When this subtle metaphysician and 
self-deceiving sceptic, published his first 
work, he at the same time printed a 
pamphlet for the purpose of exciting 
general attention to his book. The 
title of this tractate, is “‘ An abstract of 
a book lately published, entituled, a Trea- 
tise of Human Nature, &c. wherein the 
chief argument of that book is farther 
illustrated and explained.” London, print- 
ed for C. Borbet (it should be Corbet) 
at Addison's head, over against St. Dun- 
stan’s church, in Fleet-street: price six- 
pence.” 

The pamphlet, consisting of two oc- 
tavo sheets, is, in fact, an abridgment of 
the work which it recommends; and in 
the preface are these modest remarks :-— 
‘‘ The book seemed to me to have such 
an air of singularity and novelty as claim- 
ed the attention of the public; especially 
if it be found, as the author seems to 
insinuate, that were his philosophy re- 
ceived, we inust alter, from the founda- 


tion, the greatest part of the sciencg, 
Such bold attempts are always adya;, 
tageous in the republic of letters, becay. 
they shake off the yoke of authority, 4. 
custom men to think for themselves, giy, 
new limits, which men of genius ma; 
carry further, and by the very oppositig; 
illustrate points wherein no one befop, 
suspected any difficulty. 

“The author must be contented 
wait with patience for some time befor 
the learned world can agree in their sep. 
timents of his performance. Tis }j 
misfortune that he cannot make an q. 
peal to the people, who in all inatters ¢ 
common reason and eloquence are foun 
so infallible a tribunal. He must } 
judged by the rew whose verdict is mor; 
apt to be corrupted by partiality and pre. 


judice, especially as no one is a prope} 


judge in these subjects, who has not ofte 
thought of them; and sucd are apt t 
furm to themselves systems of their ow 
which they resolve not to relinquish. | 
hope the author will excuse me for inter. 
meddling in this affair, since my aim; 


only to increase his auditory, by remov.) 


ing some difficulties which have key 
many from apprehending his meaning.” 

This may be called critical puffing ; bu 
as reviews were not then in request, th: 
effects produced by it must have been ip 
considerable. 

It is not generally known that Hum 
out of vanity and enmity to religion 
caused two pamphlets, compiled froa 
Spinosa’s Tractatus Politico Theologicu, 
to be reprinted at London in 1763. Ti 
first is entituled, *Tractatus de Miraeuli 
auctore spectatissimo,” and the secon 
« Tractatus de primis duodecim Vet.” 

Both pieces are in Latin ; but the fire 
has an English dedication to Davi 
Hume, “the most accomplished ma 
the noblest and most acute philosopli' 
of this age!!" It is very remarkabl 
however, that both pamphlets, thou 
taken from two obscure octavo volume 
of miscellanies printed at Amstenda 
are passed off as entirely original articlé 
Such is the honesty of moral philow 
phers, who take upon them to dispel ti 
clouds of superstition, and to purge ti 
visual organs of man’s understanding. | 

Hume has been cried up by his # 
mirers asa man of benevolence, and ¢ 
the most equable temper, which he is si 
to have shewn most exemplarily in t} 
prospect of dissolution. This sort ! 
apathy, however, is of little value, # 


will hardly be any recommendatit! 4 
of deism, when we see so many instant) — 


of a total want of feeling at the gallow 
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What must that man’s sensibility have 
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heen, Who first undermined his mother’s 
faith in the doctrines of the gospel; and 
when at the last she wanted the solace of 


his presence, and the comforts of his phi- 


losophy, to smooth the path of death, 
denied her both the one and the other ?>— 
Yetsuch was David Hume, who artfully 
made a convert of his parent, and then 
avoided her sight when she stood in need 
of his consolation! Huw different was 
this from the conduct of Melancthon, 
whose mother asking him what she 
should believe amidst the religious divi- 
sions of the age, at the same time repeat- 
ing her old prayers, the pious son cheered 
her by desiring that she would go on in 
the same course, and leave questions to 
disputants. 

Gray the poet, in a letter to Dr. Beat- 
tie, has given the following discriminat- 
ing opinion of this celebrated writer :— 

“have always thought David Hume 
a pernicious writer, and believe he has 
done as much mischief here as he has in 
hisown country. A turbid and shallow 
stream often appears to our apprehen- 
sions verydeep. A professed sceptic can 
be governed by nothing but his passions 
(if he has any) and interests; and to be 
masters of his philosophy we need not his 
books or advice, for every child is capable 
of the same thing without any study at 
all. That childish nation, the French, 
have given him vogue and fashion, and 
we, as usual, have learned from them to 
admire him at second hand.” 








ON LITERARY LONGEVITY. 


MR. EDITOR, 
SOLOMON has said that much study 


_ isaweariness of the flesh, and it has 
been acommonly received opinion that 


a sedentary life is injurious to health, and 
tends to abridge the days of hard stu- 
dents. Without entering physically into 


_ the question, 1 am apt to think that the 
_ notion may be classed among vulgar er- 
rors; and that it is much like the preju-. 


dice taken up against the use of coffee 
and tea. Some one having maintained, 


_ in the presence of Fontenelle, that coffee 
was a slow poison, the philosopher 
_ shrewdly replied, «I can bear testimony 
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to the slowness of its operation, having 
beenin the daily habit of taking it for 
the space of four-score years, and I am 
not dead yet!” 

_ So with regard to the exercise of the 
intellect, instead of wearing men out, I 
am inclined to believe that it has a con- 
rary effect; whenI look over the list 
of high literary characters, who have far 


On Literary Longevity. 
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exceeded the common age of mortality. 
The celebrated writer of whom 1 have 

just related an anecdote, himself passed 

his hundredth year. Of his very learned 

contryman, Huet, bishop of Avranches, 

who reached his ninety-first year, it was 

ingeniously observed by a cotemporary 

writer, that “an Athenian who had lived 

to so great an age, might have boasted of 
having seen Sophocles and Euripides, 

Apelles and Praxiteles, Socrates, Plato, 

and Aristotle, ‘Thucydides and Xeno- 

phon, Aristophanes and Menander.” In 

England Sir Hans Sloane died at the age 

of ninety-two ; Sir Christopher Wren at 

ninety-one; and their common friend 

the illustrious Newton, in his eighty- 
fourth year; while Halley reached the 
period of eighty-six, and the prefound 

mathematician QOughtred died at the 
age of eighty-eight. It has been said 

that a controversial spirit is injurious to 
the mental faculties; and that by creat- 
ing vexation it hurts the constitution; 
yet Whiston, who was all his life em- 
broiled in disputes, exceeded eighty-four ; 
and the two rival polemics, Sherlock and 
Hoadley, after having been half a century 
at war with each other, terminated their 
career the same year, one at the age of 
eighty-five, and the other at eighty-three. 
Bishop Warburton also, in spite of his 
continual skirmishings, attained his 
eighty-first year, and his antagonist, 
John Wesley, whose hand was against 
every man, and every man’s hand against 
him, finished his extraordinary course 
at the age of eighty-eight, which was 
the age of the venerable commenta- 
tor Whitby. But of the list of antiquaries 
and miscellaneous writers I shall only 
mention Sir Henry Spelman, who died 
at the age of eighty, John Stowe at the 
same age, and his continuator, Strype, 
at ninety six; Dr. Stukeley reached four- 
score; honest Izaack Walton kept the 
angler death at bay till his ninetieth year ; 
Sir William Dugdale lived to be eighty- 
one, and Bishop Cumberland to be eighty- 
six, Which was also the age of that most 
indefatigable writer John Evelyn. ‘The 
ornament of the law,chancellor D’Agues- 
seau in France, died at eighty-three ; the 
mathematician Du Hamel at the same 
age; the great Thuanus was eighty- 
four, and Ezekiel Spanheim eighty-one. 
Waller the poet died at eighty-two; Ro- 
bert Ainsworth, the lexicographer, lived 
to be eighty-three; the author of the 
Night Thoughts possessed his faculties 
at eighty-four; the elegant - scholar 
Bishop Percy lived to be eighty-two; 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin closed his varie- 
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vated and useful life at the period of 
cighty-six ; and that bright ornament of 
classic lore Jacob Bryant at the age of 
eighty-nine. 

“Thus it appears from these instances, 
to which many more might have been 
added from the history of letters, ancient 
and modern, that even the severer sci- 
ences are not unfavourable to the prolon- 
gation of human life; ‘*the great art of 
which,” as the peetic teacher says, “ is to 
manage well the restless mind.” 

JAMES FALKLAND. 

August 4, 1516. 

TYRANNY OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 
MR. EDITOR, 

ALL history shows that they who 
make the rreatest noise about civil and 
religious liberty are themselves, where 
they have authority, the most tyrannical 
andintolerant. In these days, when the 
spirit of faction is incessantly employed 
in weakening the principles of obedience, 
which constitute the only sure security 
of political happiness, it will be found 
on examination that the zealots for re- 
form are far enough from possessing the 
virtues of meekness and liberality. All 
republicans have been overbearing and 
insolent, whe oe r engaged in argument 
or exercising the powers of eovernment. 
That fatal parliament w hich, under the 
pretext ot restoring the constitution, de- 
stroved it by robbing the people of their 
elective franchises, affords many proofs 
of the dangerous consequences resulting 
from the preponderance of the “fierce 
democratic, to use the language of Mil- 
ton, over the other branches of the state ; 
and perhaps a more effectual antidote to 
the poison of innovation could not be 
provided than acompact popular history 
of that far-famed assembly, the patriots 
of which were ten-fold more arbitrary 
than the crown in the plenitude of its 
strength. The star chamber and the high 
commission courts, however odious and 
oppres sive they might | be, committed only 
occasional acts of violent jurisdiction, but 
the lony ” iliament extended its grasp- 
ing daw s over all the persons and pro- 
perty in thie iad: without regarding law, 
oreven allowing an appeal. In the case 
of exactions by the crown the courts 
were open, and the subject had, at least, 
the appearance 0 fa trial, with the chance 
of a verdict; but who could venture a 
contest with an ordinance of parliament ? 
Even freedum of speech was interdicted, 
and no man could call in question the 
equity of public preceedings, without 


being dragged to the bar of the House of 
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Commons, which righteous assembly ne. 
ver failed to visit the offender in the spi- 
rit of the Inquisition. Some instances of 
extreme severity, committed by order of 
the King’s courts, have indeed been re. 
peatedly told; but were the acts of in. 
justice and cruelty perpetrated by the 
parliament, as industriously enumerated 
and depicted, the former, with all their 
disgusting circumstances, would sink to 
nothing amid the acc ‘umulating horrors 
of republican oppression. Ifa man hap- 
pened to fall under the suspicion of be- 
ing a malignant, thatis a royalist, unless 
he had friends in power, or possessed the 
means of gaining the good will of the 
virtuous Pym and the rest of the leaders 
inthe house, he had little to hope for 
from the integrity of his judges ; and as 
to their mercy, he might have seen in 
every direction that this was a virtue to 
which they were utter strangers. When 
the power of the crown was transferred 
to the Commons, justice was diverted into 
another channel, wend became a property 
in the hands of individuals who could 
direct it at their pleasure, and as suited 
their private purposes, while the brightest 
attribute of the ino narchy Was lost, and 
both the innocent and the guilty were 
alike at the absolute disposat of a ruling 
faction; with this difference, however, 
in their P antareahen that upright cha- 
racters were usually sufferers, and _ the 
worthless, by complying with the times, 
obtained favour. 

Out of the multiplicity of instances 
that might be cited as evidence of the 
iron despotism exercised by the Long 
Parliament, I shall at present select only 
the following, which the sticklers for re- 
form would do well to consider, and 
which the friends of a republican govern- 
ment will find it difficult to justify or di- 
gest. Itisanextract from the parlia- 
mentary records, and may be found ina 
hook entituled Lew Parliamentaria :— 

«‘ Thursday, in the morning of the twenty- 
seventh of May, 1641. 
“Mr. Tayior, a barrister and burgess 
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of Old Windsor, was brought upon his knees | 


in the House of Commons for speaking 
some words in disparagement of the whole 
house, about the Earl of Strafford’s death, 
saying, ‘they had committed murder with 
the sword of justice, and that he would not 
for the world have so much blood lie on his 


cons lence, as did on their’s for that seD- | 


tence.’ Which words being proved agains 
— by the Mayor of Windsor (to whom he 
ke them) and some others, he was there 
ios expelled the house, and voted incapable 
of ever being a parliament man, com 
mitted te the ‘Fower during pleasure, to 
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-orpied down to Windsor, there to make re- 
= tation for those words, and to return 
back to the House of Commons, to receive 
FURTHER SENTENCE 5 and it was ordered 
that a writ should presently issue for a new 
election in his room. 

«Qn the second of Juffe, Mr. Taylor 
petitioned to be restored upon his submis- 
sion; but his petition would not be hear- 
kened unto.” 

Thus the chit-chat of private con- 
versation Was made a heinous crime, 
and no doubt the Mayor of Windsor for 
his information was well rewarded by a 
triumphant faction, which having engros- 
sed all the prerogatives of the crown, 
and the rights of the people, crushed 
under its wheels the infatuated multi- 
tude, who, like the worshippers of Jag- 
hernaut, lashed themselves to the car 
of democracy, under the delusion that 
they were advancing to liberty and hap- 
piness. 

August 6, 1818. 


J. WATKINS. 





ON PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 
MR. EDITOR, 

AMONG the increasing novelties of 
the present day, the institution of village 
or parochial libraries deserves some 
notice. It is now above a century since 
that the pious Dr. Thomas Bray devoted 
much of his attention to this subject, 
but the association which he formed, and 
which still continues, had for its object 
the benefit of the poorer clergy, who 
could not afford to purchase the books 
necessary for their instruction in pro- 
fessional duties. The present scheme 
is of a wider extent, being designed for 
the use of the laity only, and that part 
which consists of the lower classes. 
There certainly can be no rational ob- 
jection to the mere establishment of such 
lending libraries, which, on the contrary, 
may be productive of much good, in 
regard to economy of time, the promot- 
ing of social union, and the improvement 
of the morals of the poor. Still the 
most laudable designs are liable to abuse, 
and institutions, which in themselves 
merit support and extension, may in 
had hands be perverted to very per- 
nicious purposes. ‘This has been mani- 
fest in the case of Sunday schools, which 
by sectarian management have proved 
injurious té the church in which they 
originated, and contributed more to schis- 
matical disorder than to the maintenance 
ofsound principles and practical morality. 
With such glaring evidence before our 


*yes, and the consideration of the weighty 
truth that— 


“A little learning isa dangerous thing,” 
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I cannot help viewing the present 
device of parochial libraries with no little 
jealousy, as affording potent means of 
mischief to the enemies of order. The 
more narrowly, indeed, this project is 
examined, the more serious will it appear 
to every man who has the welfare of his 
country at heart. Bad books are in- 
struments of incalculable evil, and trifling 
ones take up that time which might be 
usefully employed. At first perhaps 
these libraries may not contain any thing 
offensive to good manners, but there is 
no answering for the thirst of curiosit 
when ministered to by interested de- 
ceivers. They who read one work of 
fiction with delight will be desirous of 
similar entertainment in the perusal of 
voluptuous tales and extravagant ro- 
mances, while others, who have derived 
amusement from false representations of 
life, will be willing enough to follow their 
guides in the path of error. The greatest 
danger, therefore, to be apprehended, is 
that arising from insidious advice and 
injudicious management; when artful 
emissaries, taking advantage of credulity, 
shall obtrude mental poison under the 
guise of utility. 

1 am naturally led to this remark by 
observing the zeal manifested on this 
subject in some recent numbers of a rival 
publication, the principles of which 
are the reverse of loyalty, in which the 
general adoption of parochial libraries 
is strongly recommended by the editor, 
who kindly offers, at the same time, his 
assistance in the formation of them, 
by giving lists of looks, suited, as he says, 
to suchinstitutions. In these lists, how- 
ever, the intelligent reader will find 
many articles to which country villagers 
might remain strangers, without sus- 
taining any loss in the necessary stock of 
human knowledge. But the cloven foot 
appears at once in these summary cata- 
logues, by examining the proportion 
which the number of the publisher's own 
books have-to the entire collection. 
These amount on the average to near 
one half, and therefore it is evident that 
the industry displayed on this occasion 
is neither better nor worse than an 
empirical puff to get rid at a distance 
of wares ; the quality of which has been 
sd long known in the trade as to have 
brought the manufactory into contempt. 

The detection of imposture is a duty 
incumbent upon all who have the means 
of doing it; and to warn others of their 
danger when they are most confident 
of security may be justly esteemed an act 
of the purest philanthropy. Our obliga- 
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tions, as members of society, require that 
we should expose machinations that have 
a tendency to the injury of public morals, 
under which impression [ have pre- 
sumed tu lay these hints before you, with 
the hope that some of your Correspon- 
dents will pursue the subject, and lay 
down a safe plan, by which the institution 
of parochial libraries may be carried on, 
without becoming the vehicle of schism, 
disloyalty and infidelity, to which I fear 
they must be instrumental, unless con- 
siderable vigilance be used, and strong 
barriers are placed to keep them from 
the venders of deleterious compilations, 
published under fictitious names, and 
with high pretensions to intellectual 
excellence. 
August 8, 1818. 


—_—_—— 


H. GREIG. 





| 





IMPORTANCE OP AGRICULTURE. 
MR. EDITOR, 

The late intelligent Doctor James 
Anderson, in a mixed company, listened 
to acircle of gentlemen, debating whe- 
ther the anchor, the anvil, the shuttle, 
or the ploughshare were entitled to pre- 
ference, as the palladium of national 
prosperity. When he had opportunity 
to speak, his sentiments were delivered 
to the following effect: Maritime trade 
and loca) manufactures, are certainly of 
vast importance, and deserve every 
encouragement. Yet we should keep 
in view, that all articles of commerce, all 
fabrications of ingenuity, or industry, 
are liable to become an overstock; and 
it is long, very long, since Britain pro- 
duced a sufficiency of grain for her own 
consumption. Therefore the plough- 
share is our palladium. We have lands 
waste, or deficient in cultivation, that 
might employ millions of our people, and 
prevent millions of money in specie from 
being remitted to foreign countries, in 
exchange for the products of their agri- 
culture. By the same resources we 
should reduce the amount of our paupers, 
and promote a demand for all the com- 
modities procured by our seamen, our 
manufacturers, and artisans. Beyond 
doubt, the more we employ the plough- 
share, the more shall we enrich our 
empire, and secure individuals from the 
inconveniences, the calamities of scarcity ; 
an evil severely felt,both by high and low. 

This is the language of common sense, 
anthenticated by the experience of ages; 
more especially by the state of many 
kingdoms during the last two years. 
A zealous friend to humanity has 
urged these considerations, with 
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importunity, and reiterated them ever 
since 1616. Experiments to ascertain 
the practicability of preserving the 
surplus of plentiful crops, to supply 
the failure of others, have been proposed 
in amanner neither burthensome to the 
public treasury, nor to private persons ; 
and also so directed as to counteract the 
most dire moral distemper that origi- 
nates manifold crimes. An outline of 
the scheme has been published in the 
New Monthly Magazine for last Janu- 
ary, page 502. One effort more, and if 
the writer shall not succeed, we must 
conclude the time has not arrived, when 
Britons will appreciate the importance of 
drawing all their bread from their own 
soil, and maintaining labourers by their 
own exertions, instead of continuing to 
feed theia as unprofitable paupers. 

duchterb'sair, N. B. July, 1818  B.G. 

P.S. Some time ago, we saw in a 
itera paper, an account of a seal, 
elonging to a gentleman at Bruntis- 
land, in the south of Scotland. This 
amphibious creature had been caught 
voung, and formed such an attachment 
for his master, that though carried out 
frequently to sea, and even thrown into 
his native element, he always returned 
to voluntary servitude. About six 
miles from this place, on Speyside, an 
Otter manifested equal devotion to his 
captor. He was taken young, became 
tame asa dog, and lost all his original 
propensities. If cast into the river, he 
swam about, but returned soon to the 
house. He preferred milk and cheese 
to fish, or animal food. There are tra- 
ditional details of otters being trained 
to fish; a circumstance of which the 
proprietor of this animal was informed 
too late. The otter, though a keen 
fisher, only sucks the blood, and eats the 
gills of his finny prey. To train them 
for service, they ought to be taken very 
young, and whenever they form a liking 
to their feeder, they are to be brought 
to the river, when a net is drawn, and 
allowed to regale themselves with fish. 
It is said they will soon learn to seize, 
and take them ashore. 

DEFENCE OF MR. SAMUEL BADCOCK. 
MR. EDITOR, 

CASTING my eye over a very amus- 
ing compilation, entituled ‘ Chronolo- 
gical, biographical, historical and mis- 
cellaneous exercises, for young ladies, ' 
by William Butler; I was astonished 
and disgusted to meet with the following 
illiberal language made use of in regard 
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to the ingenious Mr. Samuel Badcock. 
« About three years before his death,” 
says the editor, “‘he conformed to the 
established church, and laboured, like 
wany other unprincipled and despicable 
apostates, to prove the sincerity of his 
conversion by the outrage of malice on 
his first connexions.” p. 173. 

Reference is indeed made for this 
scandalous aspersion, to the Memoirs 
of Gilbert Wakefield; but this is no 
excuse for Mr. Butler, who ought to 
have made some inquiry before he took 
up so gross a calumny, and retailed it 
upon the authority of such a writer. 
Does Mr. Butler mean to say that it is 
apostacy to turn from one communion 
to another;,if so, then Gilbert Wake- 
field was himself an apostate. But this 
I believe he dare not maintain ; since in 
doing so he must brand, with the most 
odious of epithets, Bishop Chandler, 
Bishop Butler, Archbishop Horte, and 
Archbishop Secker ; all of whom quitted 
the ranks of nonconformity for the 
Church of England. 

As to Mr. Badcock, no man merited 
the imputation of apostate less than he 
did; for though he joined the established 
church, upon conviction, of which J could 
produce unexceptionable testimony ; he 
neither sought nor obtained prefer- 
ment. It was not, three years before 
his death, but two, that this change hap- 
pened ; and as to writing against his 
old connexions, nothing can be more 
remote from the truth; for ail his 
critiques upon Socinian publications were 
published before his admission into the 
ministry of the church; and even after 
that, he continued upon the most friendly 
footing with his oldest and nearest 
friends among the dissenters, who still 
esteemed him for his talents and princi- 
ples. By the last I mean his doctrinal 
sentiments, which were, both before and 
after his conformity, perfectly orthodox. 
Mr. Badcock, though an occasional cor- 
respondent of Dr. Priestley, chiefly on 
metaphysical subjects, was never a 
Unitarian in the common sense of the 
term; for both the congregation at 
Barnstaple, and that at South Molton 
were always what is called moderately 
Calvinistic. 

Gilbert Wakefield indeed had reason 
to feel sore under the castigations which 
he received, as a translator and com- 
mientator, from this acute scholar; but 
it will be somewhat difficult to shew that 
they were unmerited. He that shall put 
faith in the assertions of Wakefield, has 
ho reason to complain of the credulity of 
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others; and if he can bring himself to 
apologize for the furious spirit of that 
controvertist, he is neither to be envied 
for the delicacy of his feelings, nor au- 
thorized to accuse any one else of the 
want of liberality. 
DANMONIENSIS. 

Barnstaple, August 6, 1818. 








DESIGN OF AN ENGLISH ACADEMY. 
MR. EDITOR, 

AMIDST the numerous societies that 
have arisen of late years for the en- 
couragement of scientific enquiries, and 
the advancement of religious knowledge, 
it is much that no ingenious person has 
turned the attention of the public to the 
utility of an Institution for the improve- 
ment of the English language and litera- 
ture. All the societies that have been 
hitherto established have some peculiar 
feature, and are directed to specific ob- 
jects. ‘The Royal Society embraces the 
circle of the sciences, the Antiquarian 
receives communications upon the re- 
mains or manners of old times, the Lin- 
neau is devoted to Natural History in 
general, while the Geological, the Ento- 
mological, and the Wernerian, are con- 
fined to still more narrow limits. With- 
out disparaging any of these associations, 
I think that another of a more compre- 
hensive description and general benefit is 
desirable, to which persons of various 
professions and pursuits might cheerfully 
contribute their support, and derive from 
it considerable advantage and entertain- 
ment. The mathematician and the na- 
turalist, the antiquary and the musician, 
are all, more or less, interested in polite 
literature ; and yet, while they are re- 
spectively labouring in their favourite 
lines, it is too common for them to neg- 
lect the study of the language in which 
they have to impart their ideas or dis- 
coveries to the world. At the time of 
the rebellion, that which now bears the 
name of the Royal Society was formed 
with the title of the Philosophical Club ; 
and it appears from one of its most active 
members, Mr. Evelyn, that after the re- 
storation it was intended to form an- 
other of a more enlarged description, for 
the cultivation of letters and the im- 
provement of the English language. In 
aletter to Mr. Pepes, this ingenious man 
dwells at length upon the utility of such 
an establishment. ‘“ We should not 
then,” says he, “‘ have so many crude and 
fulsome rhapsodies imposed upon the 
English world for genuine wit, language, 
and the stage ; as well as on the auditors 
and spectators, which would be purged 
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from things intolerable. It would in- 
flame, inspire, and kindle another genius 
and tone of writing,with nervous, ni itural 
strength and beauty, genuine, and of our 
own growth, without always borrowing 
and filching from our neighbours. Andin- 
deedsuch was once designed, since the re- 

storation of Charles the Second, (1665,) 
and in order to it, three or four meetings 
were begun at Gray’s Inn by Mr. Cow- 
ley, Dr. Sprat, Mr. Waller, the Duke of 
Buckingham, Matt. Clifford, Mr. Dry- 
den, and sume other promoters of it. 

But by the death of the incomparable 
Mr. Cowley, distance and inconvenience 
of the place, the contagion, and other 
circumstances intervening, it crumbled 
away, and came to nothing. What straw 
{ hadgathered towards the bricks for that 
intended pyramid, (having the honour to 
be admitted an inferior labourer) youmay 
command and dispose of, if you can suf- 
fer my impertinences; and that which 
1 have not shewed you, the plan I drew 
and was laying before them for that de- 

sign, which was the polishing of the 
English tongue, and to be one of the first 
intentions and chiefest subjects of the 
academists.”’ 

It is to be regretted that more parti- 
culars of this project are not extant, and 
that the plan here alluded to is lost ; but 
the simple relation that a scheme of this 
sort was once contemplated by such 
men, who were no visionaries, may serve 
as a stimulus in this inquisitive age, to 
the adoption of a similar undertaking. 
July 13, 1818 BRITOPHILUS. 


me ee 


THE QUERIST. 


[Under this head it is intended to dis- 
pose of such short enquiries as may be 
transmitted to us, from time to time, for 
the purpose of eliciting information from 
our intellfgent readers. A magazine may 
be considered as the public mart, or ex- 
change of literature, where all persons may 
tind matter for their intellectual pursuits in 
art, science, and polite learning; or where, 
by making their particular wants known, 
they may obtain intelligence and directions 
suited to the immediate objects in which 
they are engaged.] 
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1. PRINCE'S WORTHIES. 

DANMONIENSIS is desirous of infor. 
mation concerning the manuscript col. 
lections of John Prince, the laborioy; 
author of “ The Worthies of Devon,” 
Our correspondent is led to this i Inquiry 
by seeing in one of the Naval Histories, 
reference made toa supplement, or con. 
tinuation of Prince, for an account of an 

early voyager of the name of Patker, 

but of whom no mention is made in the 

folio or quarto edition of the Worthies: 
2. CALAMY’S MS. 

BIOGRAPHICUS wishes to be informed 
where the manuscript Life of Dr. Ep. 
MUND CALAmy is deposited, and whe- 
ther any material part of the Memoir 
has been ever = 

3. LOCKE S PAPERS. 

In Miss Benger’s ecmtee-re Memoirs 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, it is said 
that some of the correspondence of 
Locke was offered to that lady for the 
illustration of his Life, if she had chosen 
to undertake the work. In whose pos- 
session is that correspondence ? Most of 
Locke’s papers were in the hands of the 
Masham family ; and the unfortunate 
Dr. Dodd having full access to the col. 
lection in that library, is supposed to 
have made sad havoc with these lite. 
rary treasures. One curious fact con- 
nected with this subject is, that Dodd 
finding there a vast number of scriptural 
illustrations and theological disquisitions, 
published several of them im a Commen- 
tary on the Bible, as the performances 
of Locke, when in truth they were th: 
productions of a much greater man, Dr. 
Rate Cupworrtn, the father of the 
first Lady Masham. 

4, LITHOGRAPHY. 

C.W.W., in a note to the Editor. 
says, “ J observe in your Magazine for 
last south (p. 68), an account F of cl hemi- 

cal printing, invented by M. Aloys Sene- 
felder. It being a considerable iinprove- 
ment upon the first invention, which ke 
termed Lithography, f shall feel greatly 
obliged if any of your correspondents 
can give an account of the method of 
using copper-prepared paper, &c. insteat 

of stone.” 





THE CABINET. 


ere ee 


DR. TUCKER, DEAN OF GLOUCESTER. 


AT the general election in 1767 there 
was a violent contest at Bristol, on 
which occasion the vestry of the parish 
of St. Stephen, one of the most conside- 


rable in the city, entered into a resolt- 
tion to oppose Lord Clare, who had re- 
presented the place during two or three 
parliaments. Having come to this de- 
termination the gentlemen waited upel 
the rector, Dr. Tucker, Dean of Glov 
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— country. 


adhere to the crown. 


cester, Who was a fast friend to Lord 
clare, and told him that if he presumed 
4) vote against the vestry, they would 
not collect a shilling for him in the parish. 
The Dean heard them patiently, and 
then very calinly replied, “* Gentlemen, 
do whatever is right iu vour own eyes ; 
| shall certainly vote for lord Clare, con- 
sequently against you: but f shall, not- 
withstanding, do my duty to you as your 
minister, Whether you collect for me or 
not. If you can answer that in your 
own consciences, I am satisfied. Sure 
fam, that my conscience shall never re- 
roach me for my conduct towards you ; 
and L shall be very sorry, for your own 
sakes, that your’s should ever reproach 
vor for your conduct towards me.” 
This manly and disinterested behaviour 
had such an impressive effect that his 
income never lessened. 
LOYALTY. 

Sir Thomas Wyndham, who was a 
zealous royalist in the reign of Charles 
the First, a few days before his death 
called to him his five sons. and thus ad- 


_ dressed them :—** My children, we have 
hitherto seen serene and quiet times 


under our three last sovereigns; but 
now [ warn you to prepare for clouds 
and storms, Factions arise on every 
side to threaten the tranquillity of your 
y- But whatever happens, faith- 
fully honour and obey your prince, and 
[ charge you 
never to fursake the crown, though it 
should hang ona bush.” This solemn 


advice had its effect, for all the sons 


proved loyal men through the rebel- 
lion. 
ENGLAND IN THE I7TH CENTURY. 
Count Oxenstiern, who had been 


_ three times ambassador from the court 
of Sweden to that of England in the 
_ lormer part of the seventeenth century, 


drew the following sketch of this coun- 


_ try, which some may think not very far 
irom the truth at the present period. 


“England without dispute is the 


| (ucen of isles, the empire and arsenal - 
of Neptune. She is at the same time 
the Peru of Europe, the kingdom of 


Bacchus, the school of Epicurus, the 


_ vademy of Venus, the country of Mars, 
tie abode of Minerva, the support of 


Holland, the scourge of France, the pur- 


‘satory of partisans of opposition, and 


the paradise of those of liberty. ‘The 
Women are handsome, but their beauty 
attended with something very insipid. 
dravery there, is, as Were, natural to 
tie men, but carried to an excess that 
“pproaches to savageness. Wit and 
Nitw Montury Mac.—No. 56. 
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judgment reign there, and perhaps more 
than in any other country whatever ; 
but they produce a certain air of pride 
which considerably diminishes their 
merit. “Tis there, one may say, that 
fortune distributes her favours abun- 
dantly ; but these islanders are ignorant 
of the use they ought to make of them 
to strangers, as the courtiers and their 
taste are the only objects of their libe- 
rality. Their language is an odd mix- 
ture of alinost all the tongues of Europe : 
but with this advantage, that it expresses 
itself the best of all of them: in short, 
‘tis a nation where nothing is wanting 
to its happiness but to know how to en- 
joy it. Her natural restlessness and 
extreine jealousy for liberty and pro- 
perty have often plunged her into civil 
wars, which have laid her within six 
inches of her destruction. The three 
journies { made there having let me 
into their manners, [ venture to assert 
that it is the most delightful country in 
the world for young gentlemen to be 
amused in, provided they are masters of 
the language, and able to support the 
expense ; and if the high road to hell be 
sown with delights and pleasure, you 
must necessarily pass through England 
to go to it.” 
STRATAGEMS. 

In the reign of James the second, Ro- 
bert Ferguson, a Presbyterian minister, 
who had plotted against the government, 
fled from justice to the city of Edin- 
burgh, when perceiving that he was 
closely pursued, and that the gates were 
shut to prevent his escape, he had re- 
course to a device which men of less 
cunning would have considered as the 
certain means of destruction. Instead 
of secreting himself ina cellar or garret, 
and putting confidence in strangers, he 
went to the town prison, where he 
knew an old acquaintance was confmed, 
and there he remained concealed till 
the search being over and curiosity at an 
end, he was enabled to go quietly about 
his business. ‘The same man, after the 
unfortunate affair in which the Duke of 
Monmouth perished, with whom he 
acted as secretary, had a still more- nar- 
row escape. Ferguson knew that a pro- 
clamation was issued out against him, 
and his person was so very remarkable, 
that he could hardly entertain the least 
hopes of eluding pursuit. Being, how- 
ever, a man of great presence of mind, 
he made the best of his way for the 
coast; but instead of passing alony bye- 
roads, or through littie villages, he en- 
tered the largest towns, and fearlessly 
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put up atthe best inns. Atone place in 
Dorset shire, where his danger was the 
ereatest, he found that the principal i inn 
was kept by the mayor, which circum- 
stance made him ehuse that very house 
for his quarters. Here he came towards 
evening, ordered a handsome supper, to 
which he invited the company of the 
landlord and his wife. Inthe middle of 
the repast the mayor received a message 
desiring him to grant a search warrant 
for the apprehension of one Ferguson. 
The magistrate in consequence being 
obliged to retire for the discharge of his 
official duty, made an apology to his 
guest, and at the same time acquainted 
him with the reason of his absence. On 
his return the conversation fell upon the 
subject of the fugitive, and the offences 
with which he stood charged. Fergu- 
son, who knew that too much ardour in 
condemning frequently betrays consci- 
ousness of guilt, and that an atter mpt to 
palliate crime is apt to create suspicion, 
both which are the errors of little cun- 
ning, commended the zeal of the magis- 
trate with that discreet coolness which 
generally accompanies moderation and 
honesty, and then deviated impercepti- 
bly to topies best calculated for his own 
security. ‘The evening passed away 
pleasantly, and Ferguson lay till pretty 
late in the morning, when he arose con- 
fident enough of his being safe while in 
that house, but not so sure of getting out 
of the town to the sea side. JInorder tu 
obviate this difficulty he called for break- 
fast, and again desired the company of 
his worship, with whose conversation he 
affected to be so much pleased, that he 
promised if the mayor would ride to the 
next town, and spend the evening 
with him, he would stop and take din- 
ner. This flattery won the affection of 
the host, who very readily complied, and 
thus Ferguson in the company of the 
magistrate passed safely through that 
town and the neighbourhood without 
being at all susp ected. He then got a 
passage to Holland, and returned from 
thence with the Prince of Orange. 
ANECDOTES OF ALFIERI. 

THE following anecdotes of Alfieri 
are from an authentic source, and appear 
worthy 0 if record. ys he poe twas one even- 
ing at the house of the Princess Carig- 
nani, and leanine, in one of his silent 
moods, against a sideboard decorated 
with a rich tea-service of china, by a sud- 
den movement of his long loose tresses 
threw down one of thecups. ‘The lady 
of the mansion ventured to tell him that 
he had spoiled her set, and had better 
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have broken them all; but the word 
were no sooner said than Alfieri, without 
replying or changing countenance, swept 
off the whole service upen the floor, 
His hair was fated to bring another of 
his eccentricities into play ; for, being 
alone at the theatre at Turin, and hang. 
ing carelessly with his head backwards 
over the corner of his box, a lady in the 
next seat on the other side of the parti. 
tion, who had, on other ccecasions, made 
several attempts to attract his attention, 
broke into violent and repeated enco- 
mniums on his auburn locks, which were 
flowing down close to her hand.  Alfier; 
spoke not a word, and continued in his 
posture until he left the theatre. The 
lady received the next morning a parcel, 
the contents of which she found to be the 
tresses she had so much admired, and 
Which the count had cut off close to his 
head. ‘There was no billet with the pre- 
sent, but words could not have more 
clearly expostulated, «if you like the hair 
here it is, but for heaven’s sake leave me 
alone.” 

Alfieri employed a respectable young 
man at Florence to assist him ‘in lis 
Greek translations, and the manner in 
which that instruction was received was 
not a little eccentric. ‘The tutor slowly 
read aloud, and translated the tragedian, 
and Alfieri, with his pencil and tablets in 
his hands, walked about the room and put 
down his version. This he did without 
speaking a word, and when he found his 
preceptor reciting too quickly, or when 
he did not understand the- passage, he 
held up his pencil,—this was the signal 
for repetition, and the last sentence was 
slowly recited, or the reading was stop- 
ped, untila tap from the poet's pencil 
upon the table warned the translator 
that he might continue his lecture. The 
lesson began and concluded with a slight 
and silent obeisance, and during the 
twelve or thirteen months of instruction, 
the count scarcely spoke as many words 
to the assistant of his studies. The 
Countess of Albany, however, on It- 
ceiving something like a remonstrance 
against this reserve, assured this young 
man that the count had the highest es 
teem for him and his services; but it is 
not to be supposed that the master felt 
much regret at giving his last lesson to % 
Py thagorean a pupil. 

“The same gentleman describes the 
poet as one whom he had seldom heard 
speak in any company, and as seldom sa¥ 
him smile. His daily temper depended no! 
alittle on his favourite horse, whom he 
used to feed out of his own hands, am! 
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ordered to be led out before him every 
morning. If the animal neighed, or replied 
ty his caresses with any signs of pleasure, 
jiscountenance brightened, but the in- 
sensibility of the horse was generally fol- 
lowed by the dejection of the master. 





TASSO. 

A thousand traits in the life of 'Tasso 
serve to Shew that genius was considered 
the property not of the individual but 
his patron ; and that the reward allotted 
for this appropriation was dealt out with 
The author of the Je- 
rusalem, when he was at the height of 
his favour at the court of Ferrara, could 
not redeem the covering of his body and 
bed, which he was obliged to leave in 
pledge for 13 crowns and 45 lire on 
accompanying the cardinal of Este to 
France. Chis circumstance appears from 
atestamentary document preserved in 
manuscript in the public library of Fer- 
rara, which is imperfectly copied into the 
life of Tasso, and the following letter is 
extracted from the same collection of 
autographs as a singular exemplification 
of what has been before said of princely 
patronage. 

My very Magnificent Signor, 

I send your worship five shirts, all of 
which want mending. Give them te your 
relation; and let him know thatI do not 
wish them to be mixed with the others; and 
that he will gratify me by coming one day 
with you to see me. In the mean while I 
wait for that answer which your Lordship 
promised to solicit for me. Put your friend 
inmind of it. Ikiss your worship’s hand. 

Your very faithful servant, 
Torquato Tasso. 
From §. Anna, the 4th Jan. 1585. 

If you cannot come with your relation; 
come alone. I want to speak to you. And 
get the cloth washed in which the shirts are 
Wrapped up. 

To the very Magnificent Signor, 
The Signor Luca Scalabrina. 

Such was the condition of him, who 
thought that, besides God, to the poet 
dlone belonged the name of Creator, and 
who was also persuaded that he himself 
was the first Italian of that divine race. 

4 

Bishop ATTERBURY, conversing with 
the learned Dr. Bentley, on his contest 
with the Bishop of Ely, with regard to 
lis visitatorial power over Trinity Col- 
lege, seemed to think that the doctor 
Would probably lose his cause in conse- 
_— of an old writing that had been 

'scovered, bearing date in James the 
irst's time. “I know very well what 
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your Lordship means,” replied the 
doctor, “it bears date, I think, anno ter- 
tco Jacobi primi; it would have more 
weight with your Lordship if it were 
dated anno primo Jacobi tertii.” 

ARCHBISHOP PoTvER gaye his son, 
Dr. John Potter, the two livings of 
Wrotham and Lydd, in Kent, both good 
ones, but above forty miles distant, 
whereas the Canons require they 
should be within that distance to make 
them tenable. A clergyman applying 
to the Archbishop some time after for a 
dispensation to hold two livings in the 
saine county, was told by him they were 
out of distance. He replied, if your 
Grace will look into the map of Kent, 
you will find they are nearer than Lydd 
and Wrotham. For this argumentum 
ad hominem he obtained the dispensa- 
tion. 





A certain Pope being informed that 
some Jews were desirous of an audience 
suid—“ Jews! No, how can they expect 
to be admitted who were the murderers 
ofour dear Saviour!” But hearing af- 
terwards they were much afflicted at his 
refusal, having brought a very valuable 
present for his Holiness as a token of 
their respect, he cried with a seemingly 
careless air, ‘ Well, well, admit them ; 
poor uninformed, ignorant wretches, 
they knew not what they were doing.” 





ORIGINAL LETTER AND POEM, BY RO- 
BERT BURNS. 


(No date, but supposed Nov. or Dec. 1787.) 


Sir.—The enclosed poem was written in 
consequence of your suggestion, last time 
[had the pleasure of seeing you. It cost 
me an hour or two of next morning’s sleep, 
but did not please me; soit lay by, an 
ill-digested cffort, till the other day that I 
gave it acritic brush. These kind of sub- 
jects are much hackneyed; and besides, the 
wailing of the rhyming tribe over the ashes 
ofthe great are cursedly suspicious, and eut 
of all character for sincerity. These ideas 
damped my muse’s fire; however [ have 
done the best I could, and, at all events, it 
gives me an opportunity of declaring that | 
have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obliged humble servant, 
Ropert Burns. 
Monday Morning. 
To Charles Hay, Esq. Advocate. 

On the Death of the late Lord Prcsident. 
Lone on the bleaky hills the straying flocks 
Shun the fierce storms among the sheltering 

rocks ; 
Dowa foam the rivulets, red with dashing 
rains; 
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The gathering floods burst o’er the distant 
plains, 
Beneath the blasts the leafless forests groan; 
The hollow caves return a sullen moan. 
e hills, ye plains, ye forests and ye caves, 
= howling winds and wintry-swelling waves; 
Unheard, unseen, by human ear or e ye, 
Sad to your sympathetic glooms I fiy, 
Where to the whistling blast t, and ‘waters’ 
roar, 
Pale Scotia’s recent wound I may deplore. 
O heavy loss my country ill could bear! 
1 loss these evil days can ne’er repair ! 
Justice, the high vicegerent of her God, 
Her doubtful balance ey’d, and sway’d her 
rod ; 
i@ heard the tidings of the fatal blow, 
And sunk abandoned to the wildest woe. 


Wrongs, injuries, from many a darksome 
den, 

Now gay in hope anyones the paths ofmen. 

see, from his cavern, grim Op pression r 


\nd throw on Poverty his cruel EVES ; 
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Keen on the helpless victiin see him fly, 

And stifle, dark, the feebly-bursting cry : 

Mark ruffian V iolence, distained with er imes, 

Rousing elate in these degenerate times : 

View unsuspecting Innocence a prey, 

As guilt ful Fraud points out the erring way; 

While subtle Litigation’s pliant tongue 

The lhife-blood equal sucks of Right and 
Wrong: 

Hark, injured Want recounts the unlisten’d 
tale, 

And much-wronged Misery pours 
pitied wail! 

Ye dark waste hills, and brown unsightly 
plains, 

Inspire and soothe my melancholy strains ! 

Ye tempests rage t ye turbid torrents roll! 

Ye suit the joyless tenor of my soul : 

Life’s social haunts and pleasures I resign ; 

Be nameless wilds and lonely wan derings 
mine, 

To mourn the woes my Country must en- 
dure,— 

That wound degenerate ages cannot cure. 


the un- 
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\N ADDRESS TO LORD BYRON, 


On the Publication of the 
Childe Harold. 
BY GRANVILLE PENN, ESQ. 
Cold is the breast, extinct the vital spark, 
That kindles not to fame at EHarold’s muse ; 
The mental vision too, how surely dark, 
Which, as the anxious wanderer it pursues, 
Sees not a noble heart that fain would choose 
The course to heaven, could that course be 
found ; 
And since on earth it nothing fears to lose, 
Would joy to press that blest etherial ground, 
Where peace, and truth, and Ife, and 
friends, and love abound. 


I deem not Harold's breast a breast of steel; 

Steel is the heart that could that thought 
receive :— 

But warm, affectionate, and quick to Icel; 

Laver in ned not unwort to erieve : 

And ; orely do J view his vessel leave— 

Like erring bark o pane nd chart bereft— 

The shore to which his ual would love to 
cleave. 

Would, Hareld! I could make thee 
full olt, 

Fhat bearing thus the 
scek’st is left !— 

is Harold satiated with woridly joy ?— 

Leaves he his home, his lands without asigh 

“Tis halt the v iv to heaven ! O then ep rv 

That blessed freedom of thy soul to ily 

To Him, whoever gracious, ever mgh, 

Demands the heart that brealis the world’s 
hard chain: 

li early = ed, tho’ by satiety, 

Vast is t e privilege that thou mi tyst gain: 

Who. e *y, fuils the foe, may well the prize 
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helm, the land thou 


two first Cantos of 


Thou lovest Nature with a filial zeal: 

Canst fiy mankind to brood with her apart; 

t nutterable sense! that inward fee}, 

When swells the soul, and heaves the la- 
bouring heart 

With yearning throes, that sympathetic start 

At Nature’s majesty remote from man. 

In kindred raptures | have borne my part; 

The Pyrenean horrors loved to scan, 

\nd from the crest of Alps, peruse the 
mighty plan. 

‘Tis extasy to brood o’er flood and fell, 

‘To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwell, 

And mortal steps have ne’er, or rarely been: 

To climb the trackless mountain, all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming’ falls to lean. 

This is not solitude !—'tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature’s God, and see his 
stores unrolicd.”** 

Forget we not the artist in the art, 

Nor overlook the giver im the grace ; 

Say! what is Nature but that little part 

Which man’s imperfect vision can embrace. 

Of the st upendous whole that fills all space; 

The work of Him by whom all space 3s 
bound ?— 

Shall Raphael’s pencil Raphael's seiiefface: 

Shail Handel's self be lost in Handel's sound: 

And shall not Nature’s God, in Natures 
works be found ? 

But Harold thro’ sin’s labyrinth has run. 

++ Nor made atonement when he did amiss‘ 

And does the mem ry of that evil done, 

Disturb his spirit and obscure his bliss : 








- 


* Childe Harold. 
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Tis just! “tis Harold’s due; yet let not this 

press heavier on his heart than heaven or- 
dains. 

What mortal lives, not guilty or remiss ? 

\What breast that hath not felt remorse’s 
pains ? 

\What human soul so pure but marked wath 
sin’s foul stains ? 

And can this hapless thing—poilute—de- 
based, 

Its dying nature sel{-reanimate ? 

say, can the sculptored marble, once defaced, 

Restore its lineaments—re-form its state? 

That only can the sculptor renovate ; 

Else must the marr’d and mutilate: d stone 

For ever be disfigured—desoiate. 

So man may sin and wail, but not atone : 

That restorative power belongs to God alone! 


Yet is atonement made.—Creation’s Lord 

Deserts not thus the work his skill devised. 

Thou, not the creature only, but the ward, 

Too dearly in thy Maker's eye art prized, 

Than thus to lie, abandon’d and despis‘d! 

\tonement is th’ Almighty’s richest dole, 

And ever in the mystic plan compris’d, 

To mend the foul debasement of the soul, 

Restore God’s likeness lost, and make the 
imaye whole. 

Oh! “ if as holiest men have deem‘d there 
be, 

4 land of souls beyond death’s sable shore,” 

How would quick-hearted Harold burn to see 

The much-lov’d object of his life once more, 

And Nature’s new sublimities explore 

in betier worlds !—Ah, Harold! [ conjure, 

Speak not in éfs to those whom God hath 
taught! 

[f aught on earth, that blessed truth is sure; 

All gracious God, to quiet human thought, 

Hath pledged his sacred word, and demon- 
stration wrought. 


Did Babylon, in truth, by Cyrus fall ?— 
Is'ttruethatPersia stain’d theGrecian land?— 
Did Philip’s son the Persian host enthral, 
OrCwesar’s legions press theBritish strand ?— 
Fell Palestine by Titus’ brand and sword ?— 
Could Harold to these facts his fate entrust ? 
Then let him humbly Jearn and understand, 
That Christ is ris*n; for the unjust—the 
just; 


Sole pledge of mortal frames, still mould’ring © 


in the dust ! 


But Harold will not look beyond the tomb, 

\nd thinks he may not look for rest before ; 

Vie, Harold, fie !—Unconscious of thy dcom; 

rhe nature of thy soul thou know’st not 
more ; 

Nor know’st thy lofty mind which loves to 
soar '— 

Uhy plowing spirit,and thy thoughts sublime, 

Are forei ign to this flat and naked shore, 

And languish for their own celestial argon 

Mar in the bounds of space, beyond th 
bounds of time ! 


"hou must then surely live :—and cf that lif 
dzes on azes shall no part exhausi, 
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But with renewed existence, ever rife, 

No more in dark uncertainty be tost, 
When once that turning barrier is crost ; 
‘’he birth of mortals to immortal day ! 

Vh let not then this precious hour be lost! 
But humbly turn to Him who points the way 
To ever during youth—from infinite de cay. 


Such, such the prospect! such the glorious 
beon, 
The last great end in Heay’n’s 
design ! 
Deem not thy cloud continuous, for soon 
Must truth break in upon a soui like thine, 
Yearning, unconscions, for the hght divine ! 
O hear the words of love to thee addrest 
By Him, thy Lord, all gracious and benign 
‘Come unto me all ye by care opprest! 
Come tu my open’d amns, and I will give 
you rest.’ 
Would thou hadst lov’d o'er Judah’s court 
to stray! 
Would Sion’s Hill, Parnassus’ love might 
share! 
What joy to hear thy muse’s potent lay 
The sacred horrors of that land declare ; 
And all that holy scene engage thy care, 
Where poets har ped «’er Homer’s shell was 
strung 5 
Where heavenly wisdom poured her trea- 
sures rare,— 
Long, long, cre Athens woke to Solon’s 
tongue,— 
And truth, inspir’d, scenes of after-ages sung. 
But thanks for that we have, and for the more, 
‘Thy Muse doth bid the listening ear attend ; 
Nor vainly bids those whom she ‘charmed be- 
fore ; 
Ah! let not then this humble verse offend! 
Hier skill can judge the speaking of a friend ; 
Rot zeal presumptuous prompts the cautious 
strain, 
sut Christian love, that would to all extend 
'The cloudless ray, and steady calm that reign 
Where evangelic truths their empire due 
maintain. 


supreme 








STANZAS IN REPLY TO A FRIEND. 


Why bid me wake “ a joyful measure, 
Nor longer breathe a pensive strain ;” 

Ifow can I tune my lyre to pleasure, 
Whilst my torn heart is wr ung with pain ? 


Flow can I sing in notes of gladness 
When lost to all my soul holdsdear? 
hiow can | tell—with ought but sadness, 
Oi hopes—that come no more to cheer? 
No! though these dark regrets conc ealtng, 
I strove to wake a “ varied round,’ 
Sorrow’s deep sigh would still be stealing 
Amid the chords, and mar their soun: i. ! 


Wo, no!—such mournful thoughts posses- 
sing — 
‘There ts - evief a secret pride ; 
And mirth’s gay mask, but sorb opeire ssing 
Would mec! k the woes it sought to hide! 1 
A, A. SV. 
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SONNET. 
To * HERE. 
(. ! join the mincing measures of the crowd, 
And be that abject thing which men call 
wise, | [spise 
in the world’s school of wisdom !—l de- 
‘Thy prottered aid!—Go! thou may’st court 
the proud 
With ready smiles, and ever-bended knee ! 
But I do scorn to owe a gift to thee 
My soul could not repay.—There sas a tie, 
ilad it existed now—which might have 
kept [wept 
Peace and good will between us :—I have 
With tears of wild, and breathless agony, 
That it should pass away—and sought to 
quell 
The angry thoughts that in my breast 
would swell, 
When dwelling on my injuries—but yet— 
Though | forgive—lI never can forget! 
Feb. 1818. A. A.W. 
STANZAS ON LOVE. 
It is not Love, when burning sighs 
Iieave forth the heart's impassion’d 
anguish ; 


[Sept. ], 


When the cheeks kindle, and the eyes, 
On their bright idol, tix and languish. 


It is not Love, when heart and mind 
Are troubled hke the stormy ocean ; 
When the press’d hands, convulsive join’d, 
Thrill ev'ry pulse with wild emotion. 


It is not Love, when madd‘ning bliss 
Suspends the faculties of reason ; 
"Tis baleful passion urges this, 
And acts tow'rds Love the foulest treason, 
Love breathes in peace, and hope and joy ; 
Love only sighs when absence parteth ; 
Its trust, no fancied ls destroy ; 
No jealous fear its bosom smarteth. 


From the stol’n glance, half-veil’d and meck, 
Love’s fondest, truest, feeling breaketh ; 
It speaks in blushes on the cheek, 


Soft, as when summer morning waketh. 
In heart “tis as the Christian’s faith, 

Changeless and sacred—chaste—desiring ; 
Decay it knows not ;—and in death, 

Dies, but as life’s last sighs expiring. 
3, Durham-place, Chelsea. W. P. 
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GUY LUSIGNAN. 

Look on that bed;—the fetter hung 
Above ;—the iat across it flung ; 

There sleeps a slave, the Jast, long sleep! 
That eye within its socket deep, 

That fallen nostril, lip like stone, 
Tell that he’s clay, dust, air—is gone! 
This was some outcast, sent in scorn 
Among life’s strugglers—to be born— 

A thing, to totter on a slave, 

Till chance unloosed him for the grave! 
He was a King !—aye, come and gaze 
On the old man !—There lived a blaze 
Of glory in the eye-ball hid 

Beneath the pall of that dark lid ; 

There sate upon that pallid brow 

A crown! but earth no more shall know 
The lustre of thy diadem— 

Citv of God! Jerusalem! 

LLis life was splendid toil—he bound; 

No roses in the golden round; 

lis hands are scarred :—not all the stain 
©: fetters—Ascalon’s red plain, 

The Moslem mother’s how] can tell 
Before whose lance her first-born fell : 
And thicker scars are on his breast ; 

But lift not now that peasant vest, 

Be reverent to the old, the brave, 

The champion of the Saviour’s grave! 
Yet he had joy before he died— 

One bright, swift gleam of love and pride. 
Like visions sent to gild the gloom, 

ixre the pale martyr met the tomb, « 

lle saw his royal infants—felt 

The warrior and the beauty melt 

In his weak arms.—Earth had no more. 
Blessing he died—his course was o’er! 
———_— PULCI. 

THE CONFESSION. 

sid the cold and callous hearted 
Brood o'er bliss be ne’er imparted ; 


Let him linger, let him languish 
in his sordid, selfish anguish: 
Not a sun his soul shall borrow, 
To dispel his night of sorrow ; 
And a something shall annoy, 
With a dread, his dreams of joy. 


He knows not the blissful union 
Souls partake by soft communion ; 
He knows not the pleasing sadness 
Less allied to grief than gladness, 
Which tke pensive heart is proving, 
When its life consists in loving ; 

As congenial pulses beat 

With a mild and mutual heat. 


Ife who can despise thee, woman ! 
Must be more or less than human: 
On his heart a frost is seizing, 

In his veins the blood is freezing :— 
If thou canst not, what can move it? 
But his coldness none will covet; 
Not a bosom shall condole 

With his poor and paltry soul. 


Some may say thine eyes are cheating, 
Some may say thy love is fleeting, 
Some may say—but I believe not; 
Well I know thy smiles deceive not. 
There is one whose face my being 
Finds redoubled life in seeing ; 

Who, with seraph smile, inspires 
Genile leye and genial fires. 


fairy is her form of lightness, 

Azure is her eye of brightness, 

Snowy is her brow :—above it 

Wreathe the auburn curls that love it, 
Sweetly twining and invading 

Rosy cheeks that need not shading: 
Blush not at my telling thee, 

Oh my love! that thou art she! M. 
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MELANCHOLY. 
The sun of the morning, 
Unclouded and bright, 
The landscape adorning 
With lustre and light, 
To glory and gladness 
New bliss may impart: 
But, oh ! give to sadness 
And softness of heart 
A moment to ponder, a season to grieve, 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of eve! 


Then soothing reflections 
Arise on the mind; 
And sweet recollections 
Of friends who were kind; 
Of love that was tender, 
And yet could decay ; 
Of visions whose splendour 
Time withered away ; 
In all that for brightness and beanty may 
seem [dream ! 
The painting of fancy—the work of a 
The soft cloud of whiteness, 
The stars beaming through, 
The pure moon of brightness, 
The deep sky of blue, 
The rush of the river 
Through vales that are still, 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone o’er the hill, 
Are sounds that can soften, and sights that 
impart 
\ bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 


SKETCH 
From a Painting of a beautiful Child sor- 
rowing over her dead Bird. 


‘Tis her first grief—the bird is dead! 
fow many a mournful word was said! 
ifow many a tear was o’er it shed! 
The anguish of the shock has past, 
Yet Memory’s thoughts those eyes o’ercast ; 
As like the violet gemm’‘d with dew, 
litters through tears their lovely blue. 
‘Tis her first grief !—motionless there 
is stretch’d the fondling of her care. 
\o longer may she hear his voice, 
No longer in his sports rejoice ; 
And scarcely dare she lift her eyes 
To where ihe lifeless treasure lies. 
Bui yesterday—who could foresee 
Chat such a change as this might be; 
That she should call and he not hear ; 
The bird who knew and lov’d her dear, 
Who, when her finger touch’d his cage, 
Gainst it a mimic war would wage; 
Who peck’d the sweetmeat from her hand, 
\nd on her ringlets took his stand. 
\ll as these recollections rise, 
\gain does sorrow drown the eves, 
q fie hte bosom swell with sighs. 
‘ Another bird !’’"—-No, never, never ! 
Emp ty shall be that cage for ever. 
Tis her first grief! and it will fade, 
a the next sun sinks in shade. 
i! happy age, when smile and tear 
Aten in the eyes appear ; 
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When sleep can every care remove, 
And morn’s light wake to hope and love. 
But childhood flies like spring- -time’s hour, 
And deepening shadows o’er youth lour. 
Even thou, fair girl, must one day know 
Of life the ‘painfulness and woe ; 
The sadness that sleep cannot cure, 
Gricis that through nights and days endure ; 
Those natural pangs to mortals given, 
To wean us from this earth, and lead our 
thoughts to Heav’n ! 
ISABEL. 


STANZAS. 
“* T’ll be that light, unmeaning thing, 


That smiles with all and weeps with none!”’ 
BYRON. 


’Tis past—the dark struggle is o’er, 
Soon, my bosom shall cease its complain- 
ing—- 
Soon, my sighs shall be utter’d no more— 
Soon, no ‘tears my pale cheek shall be 
sta ining ! 
I will join the light laugh of the crowd, 
The bowl shall afford me relief; 
If I sigh—it shall not be aloud, 
And then, rather from passion than grief! 





The feelings which once were my pride, 
it shall now be my care to expel ; 

But whatever henceforth may betide, 
Nought shail folly’s gay smiles e’er dispel. 

No ;—Fate, since I’ve suffer'd the worst, 
Thy darts now are pangless to me— 

And my heart, though too stubborn to burst, 
From its fetters of grief shall be free! 


Yes,—again will I mix with the throng, 
Be mirthful—or seem to be so— 
With the dance, festal goblet, and song, 
From my breast chase the shadows of woe : 
And should thoughts of the past still pur- 
sue me, 
They may wring fora moment my brow;— 
They may pain—but no more shall subdue 
me, 
For no longer in sadness I'll bow! 
1817. A. A.W. 





P 


TO EMILY. 


And could’st thou, then, believe the talc 
A darkly envious mind had framed ? 
Did no oné pitying thought prevail, 
And plead for him—so falsely blamed ? 


And has the Muse at Friendship’s shrine 
Offer’d her tribute all in vain? 

And must the wreath, thou bad’st me twine, 
Be doom’d to share its minstrel’s stain? 


Ah! surely yes !—for they who deem 
The heart that woke those lays untrue, 

Will, doubtless, whatsoe’er the theme, 
Count it as false and guileful too! 


Though many a grief hath wrung my heart, 
And disappointment been my lot, 

IT ne’er have felt so keen the dart, 
Nor fared thus—worse than if forgot! 
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«“ O'’er Nature’s charms, and sce her stores 


shine of my youth{ul days 
tfath been th’ approof of souls sincere ; unroll’d, 
But. if demed such cheering rays, Let this sweet spot thy roving steps arrest, 
‘Lhhere’s nought I'd wish to live for here! Say, dwells the canker care within thy 
: . ‘ bres — 
Refuse not, then, this srmple pray r— ist: ; cist ah 
AD I have ever sek Wel thee s— Lake Leman murmuring o’er Its sands of 
ll | have ever ask eC 5— 
[fin that breast, so good and fair, sold 


, Shall s thee with soft music ;—and thi 
There still remains a thought of me: hall soothe thee with IC 5 thing 





eve - 

Believe that Tam what T seem, Albeit unused to glisten with delight, 
Foe to deceit—ungratetul never: Survey the scene, be re opening on thy sight, 
Vet, fT share net thy esteem, With’ rap ‘tured gaze.—O! if beneath the; sky, 
Oh! let me be forgot—for ever! Stranger! to mortal man each seat be given, 
february, 1817. A. A.W. What may fie hope who strives to merit 
ea Heaven! A. A. W, 
ba a INNET — The thought with which this sonnet con- 
liritfenat the Chateau de Clarens. dudes m horrowed from the Italian al pane 


INSCRIPTIVE. 
Straneer! if from the crewded walks of life 


Thon lov'st to stray, and woo fair solitude 
Anid her woodland haunts—silent to 


Battiferra -— 
l'ra me dicendo-—se vago é il mortale 
i fragil’ Mondo, che dever esser quello 
—— Clie sara sempiterno ed immortale ? 
+? f Scelta i. 107. 


Apari from worldly vanitics and strife 5) 


———— —— 





THE HISTORIGGRAPHER. 
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nua's can bear a comparison, im_ point 


’ 


ie 1 pods conn — es > oT ae 
‘ jrsat’ i ar ralhittlics re'Co rut d im ou a 


di-tress. with the tremendous conflarration which reduced the greater part of the 
etropolis of the British empire to ashes, in the vear 1666. Of this dire catastrophe, all 


ur histories give a general and some of thema dstaiued account; but no relation hitherto 
published is so minutely descriptive as that written act the ime, and as it were on the 
smoking embers of the City. by the ingenious Joun Eveiynx; from whose MEMOIRS we 


~~ ) 


have therefore extracted the whole narratt 


rev i 


Sept. @. Phis fatal night about ten The conflagratio nN Was so universal, and 
began that deplo wable fire near Fish the people so astonish'd, that from the 
Streete in London. beginning, |} know not by what de- 

Sept. 5S. The fire continuing, after spondency or fate, they hardly stirr’d to 
dimmer | took coach with my wife and quench it, so that there was nothing 
sonn and went to the Bank side inSouth- heard or scene but erying out and 
wark, where we beheld that dismal lamentation, running about like dlis- 

ectacle, the whole Citty i drevdfull tracted creatures, without at all attempt- 
flames neare the water-side: all the ing to save even their goods, such a 
houses from the Bridge, all Thames strange consternation there was upon 
Street, and upwards towards Cheape- them, so as it burned both in breadth 
side downe to the Plree Cranes were and length, the Churches, Publiq Halls, 
now consum’d. Exchange, Hospitals, Monuments, and 

‘The fire having continu’d al! this night ornaments, leaping after a prodigious 
Gif} may eall that night which was light manner from house to house and sireete 
as day for 10 miles reund about, afier a to streete, at greate distances one from 
dreadful manner) when conspiring with the other, for the heate witha long set 
a fierce Hastern wind in a very drie of faire and warme weather had even 
season; T went on foote to the same ignited the air and prepar’d the materials 
place, and saw the whole South part of to conceive the fire, which devour’d after 
the Citty burning from Che: ipeside to the an ineredible manner, houses, furniture, 
Thames, and all along Cornehill (for it and every thing. Here we saw the 


gkindl'd back against the wind as well ‘Thames cover'd with goods floating, all 


as forward) Tower Streete, Fenchurch the barges and boats Jaden with ‘what 
Streete, Gracious Streete, and so aleng some had time and courage to save, a 
to Bainard’s Castle, and was now taking onthe other, the carts, &e. carrving out 
hold of St. Paule’s Church, to which to the fields, which for many miles wert 
the seaffelds contributed execedingly.* —strew'd with moveables of all sorts, and 
~ * The cathedral was at that time under- tents erecting to shelter both people and 
roine a ceneral repair : and Mr. Evelyn W hat goods they could getaway. Oh the 
vas one of the Commissioners employed in miserable and calamitous spectacle ! such 
superintending the work. as haply the world had not seene tht 


Fvelyn's Account of the Fire of London. [Sept. 1, 
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1618. Evelyn's Account 
ike since the foundation of it, nor be 
outdone till the universal conflagration. 
All the skie was of a fiery aspect, like 
the top ef a burning oven, the light seene 
above 40 miles round about for many 
nights. God grant my eyes may never 
behold the like, now seeing above 10,000 
houses all in one fiame ; “the noise and 
cracking aud thunder of the impetuous 
James, tiie shrieking of women and clul- 
dren, the hurry of people, the fall of 
Towers, Houses and Churches was like 
an hideous storme, and the aire all about 
so hot and inflam’d that at last one was 
not able tu approch it, su that they were 
fored to stand still and let the flames 
burn vn, whics they did for neere two 
miles in !ength and one in bredth. The 
clouds uf smoke were dismal] and reach'd 
upon computation neer 50 miles in 
Jength. ‘hus [left it this afternoone 
burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the 
last dav. London was, but is no more! 

Sept. 4. The burning still rages, and 
it was how gotten as “far as the Inner 
Temple; all Fleet Streete, the Old 
Bailey, Ludgate Mill, Warwick Lane, 
Newgate, Paul’s Chain, Watling Streete, 
now flaming, and most of it reduc‘d to 
ashes; the stones of Paules flew like 
gran ulos, the mealting lead running 
downe the streetes in a sireame, and the 
very pavements glowing with fiery red- 
nesse, $0 as no horse nor man was able 
to tread on them, and the demolition had 
stopp'd all the passages, so that no lielp 
could be applied. The Eastern wind 
still more impetuously drove the flames 
forward. Nothing but the Almighty 
power of God was able to stop them, 
for vaine was the help of man. 

Sept. 5. It crossed towards Wiitehall ; 
Oh the confusion there was then at that 
Court! It pleas'd his Majesty to com- 
mand me among the rest to looke after 
the quenching of Fetter Laue end, to 
preserve if possible that part of Holborn, 
whilst the rest of the gentlemen tooke 
their several posts (for now they began 
to bestir themselves, and not till now, 
who hitherto had stood as men intox- 
icated, with their hands acrosse) and 
began to consider that nothing was 
likely to put a stop but the blowing up of 
80 many houses as might make a wider 
gap than any had yet “ben made | by the 
ordinary method of pulling them down 
with engines; this some stout seamen 
propos early enough to have savd 
neare the whole Citiy, but this some 
tenacious and avaritious men, Alder- 
men, Xc. would not permit, because 


their houses must have ben of the first. 
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It was therefore now commanded to be 
practie’d, and my concern being particu- 
larly for the Hospital of St. Bar ‘tholomew 
neere Smititield, where | had many 
wounded and sick men, made me the 
more diligent to promote it, nor was my 
care for the Savoy lesse. Lt now pieasd 
God, by abating the wind, and by the 

industrie of the people, infusing a new 
spirit into them, that the fury of it 
began sensibly to abate about noone, so 
as it came no farther than the ‘Pcmple 
Wateued nor than the entrance of 
Smithfield North. But continud all 
this day and night so impetuous towards 
Cripplegate and the Tower as made us 
all despaire ; it also broke out againe in 
the ‘Temple, but the courage of the mul- 
titude persisting, and many houses 

bemg blown up, such gaps and deso- 
lations were soone made, as with the 
former three days consumption, the 
back fire did not so vehemently urge 
upon the rest as formerly. There was 
yet no standing neere the burning and 
glowing ruines by neere a furlongs 
space. 

The coale and wood wharfes and 
magazines of oyle, rosin, &c. did infinite 
mischeife, so as the invective? which a 
little before I had dedicated to his 
Majesty and published, giving warning 
what might probably be the issue of 
suffering those shops to be in the Citty, 
was look’d on as a prophecy. 

The poore inhabitants were dispers‘d 
about St. George’s Fields, and Moore- 
ficlds, as far as Highgate, and severall 
miles in circle, some under tents, some 
under miserable hutts and hovells, many 
without a rag or any necessary utensils, 
bed or board, who from delicatenesse, 
riches, and easy accomodations in stately 
and well furnish’d houses, were now 
reducd to extreamest " misery and 
poverty. 

In this calamitous condition I return’d 
with a sad heart to my house, blessing 
and adoring the merey of God to me 
and mine, who in the midst of all this 
ruine was like Lot, in my little Zoar, 
safe and sound. 

Sept. 7. [ went this morning on foote 
from Whitehallas far as London Br idge, 
thro’ the late Fleete Street, Ludgate 





* This alludes to a tract published by the 
author in 1661, with this title “ Fumifu- 
gium, or a prophetic invective against the 
fireand smoke of T.ondon, with its remedies,” 
4to. As the pamphlet was become exceed- 
ingly scarce, it was reprinted in the same 
form by Messrs. White, in Fleet Streat, in 
1772, 

Vou. X. z 
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Hill, by St. Paules, Cheapeside, Ex- 
change, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and 
out | tO Moorefiel ds, thence thro’ Corne- 
hill, &c. with extraordinary difficulty, 
clamberiug over heaps of yet sinoking 
rubbish, and fre juentty misteking where 
{ was. The ground under my feete 
was so hot, that it even burnt the soles 
of my shoes. In the mean time his 
Majesty got to the Tower by water, to 
demolish the houses about the graft, 
which being built intirely about it, had 
they taken fire and attack’d the White 
Tower where the magazines of powder 
lav, would undoubtedly not only have 
beaten downe anil destroy'd all the 
bridve, but sunke and torne the vessells 
in the river, and rendered the demolition 
beyond all expression for several miles 
about the countrey. 

At my return [ was infinitely con- 
cern'd to find that goodly Church St. 
Paules now a sad ruine, and that beauti- 
full portico (for structure comparable to 
any in Europe as not long betore re- 
pair'd by the King now rent in pieces, 
fiakes of vast stone split asunder, and 
nothing remaining imtire but the in- 
scription in the arehitrave, shewing by 
whom it was built, which had not one 
letter of it defacd. it was astonishing 
to see what immense stones the heat 
had ina minner ealein’d, so that all the 
rnaments, columns, freezes, and pro- 
jectures of massie Portland stone flew 
of, e@ en to the very roofe, where a 
sheet of lead covering a great space 
was ae mealted; the ruines of the 
vanited rocte falling broke into St. 
Fait h’s, which being filld with the 
magazines of bookes helonging to the 
stationers, and carried thither for safety, 
they were all consunrd, burning for a 
weeke following. It is also observable 
that the lead over the altar at the East 
end was untouchd, and among the 
divers monuments, the body of one 
Bishop remain’d intire. Thus Jay in 
ashes that most venerable Church, one of 
the most antient pieces of early piety in 
the Christian world, besides neere 160 
more. The lead, yron worke, bells, 
plate, &c. mealted; the exquisitely 
wrought Mercers Chapeil, the sump- 
tuous Exchange, the august fabriq of 
Christ Church, all the rest of the Com- 
panies “Halls, sumptuous buildings, 
arches, all in dust; the fountaines 
_ up and ruin’d whilst the very 

aters remain’d boiling; the vorago’s 
of subterranean cellars, wells, and dun- 
geons, formerly warehouses, still burn- 
ing in stench and dark clouds of smoke, 
so that in 5 or 6 miles traversing about 
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I did not see one load of timber uncon. 
sum‘d, nor many stones but what were 
calcin’d white assnow. The people who 
now walked about the ruines appear'd 
like men in a dismal desart, or rather jp 
some greate Citty laid waste by a crue| 
enemy; to w hich was added the stene) 
that came frum some poore creatures 
bodies, beds, &c. Sir Tho. Gressham 
statue, tho’ fallen from its nich in the 
Royal Exchange, remain‘’d intire, when 
all those of the Kings since the Conqnes: 

were broken to e also the stander! 
in Cornehill, and Q. Elizabeth's effigies, 
with some armes en Ludgate, continued 
with but little detriment, whilst the vast 
yron chaines of the Cittie streetes, 
hinges, barrs and gates of prisons were 
many of them mealted re reduced to 
cinders by the vehement heate. I was 
not able to passe through any of the 
narrow strectes, but kept the widest, the 
ground and air, smoake and fiery vapour 
continu’d so intense that my haire was 
almost sing’d, and my feete unsufferably 
surheated. ‘The bie lanes and narrower 
streetes were quite fill’d up with rubbish, 
nor could one have knowne whiere lhe 
was, but by the ruines of some Church 
or Hall, that had some remarkable tower 
or pinnacle remaining. [| then went 
towards Islington and Highgate, where 
one might have seene 200,000 people of 
all ranks and degrees dispers’d ani 
lying along by their heapes of what they 

could save from the fire, deploring their 
losse, and tho’ ready to perish for hunger 
and destitution, yet not asking one 
penny for relief, which to me appear’ 
a stranger sight than any I had yet 
beheld. His Majesty and Council in- 
deede tooke all imaginable care for their 
reliefe by proclamation for the country 
to come in and refresh them with pro- 
visions. In the midst of all this calamity 
and confusion, there was, | know not 
how, an alarme begun that the Frence! 
and Dutch, with whom we were now i 

hostility, were not onely landed, but 
even entering the Citty. There was in 
truth some days before greate suspiciot 
of those 2 nations joy ning ; and now, 

that they had ben the occasion of firing 
the towne. This report did so terrife, 
that on a suddaine there was such a0 
uprcare and tumult that they ran from 
their goods, and taking what weapom 
they could come at, they could not be 
stopp'd from falling en soine of tho 
nations whom they casually met, W — 
sense or reason. The clamor and peti 

grew so excessive that it made the whole 
Cc ourtamaz'd, and they did with infinit? 
paines and greate difficulty reduce as! 
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appease the people, sending troops of 
gldiers and guards to cause thei to 
retire into the fields againe, where they 
were watch d all this night. I left them 
pretty quiet, and came home sufficiently 
weary and broken. Their spirits thus a 
jittle calmed, and the affright abated, 
they now began to repaire into the 
suburhs about the Citty, where such as 
jad friends or opportunity got shelter 
for the present, to which his Majesty's 
Proclamation also invited them. 
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Sept. 13. I presented his Majesty 
With a survey of the ruines, and a plot 
for a new Citty*, with a discourse oa it, 
whereupon after dinner his Majesty sent 
for me into the Queene’s bed-chamber, 
her Majesty and the Duke onely being 
present; they examin’d exch particular, 
and discours’d on them for neere an 
houre, seeming to be extremely pleas’d 
with what I had so early thought on. 





PE a el cies A 
MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
——— iP 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LADY MORGAN. 
(Witha Portrait.) 


WHATEVER theorists may imagine 
or philosophers assert, respecting the 
nroper sphere of woman's activity, it is 
4 fact past all contradiction that litera- 
ture stands indebted to the female sex 
for its richest possessions in the depart- 
ment of imaginative composition. 

The naturalist will readily admit, that 
the sofier sex is conspicuous for a more 
reaned susceptibility and amore vivacious 
mobility of fibre, than the soi-disané su- 
perior animal. The senses of women 
ore more acute, their apprehension 
quicker, their interest in observation 
more intense, their feelings more prompt, 
and their affections warmer, than those 
of men. In works, therefore, of pureima- 
ginatiun they are peculiarly calculated to 
excel. A richer glow of fancy, a deeper 
pathos, a greater warmth of colouring, 
and, above all, a more captivating grace 
and delicacy of thought and expression 
are the natural attributes of beings thus 
constituted; while all that belongs to the 
heart and the tender passions must be 
considered as most especiatly within their 
domain nd jurisdiction. 

The literature of our own country is 
singularly distinguished by the number 
and brillianey of the gems, which female 

* Mr. Evelyn, in a !eticr to Sir Samuel 
Tuke dated 27 September, speaking of the 
removal of the Change to Gresham College, 
says, “The rest of the City and Suburbs 
is peopled with new shops, the same noise, 
business, and commerce, not to say vanity. 
I presented his Majesty with my own con- 
ceptions, which was the second, within two 
days alter the conflagration, but Dr. Wren 
got the start of me. We often coincided.” 
Part of the plan was to lessea the declivities, 
and io ill up the shore of the river to low- 
Water mark. 





genius has set in its crown. In the 
works of Cowley, Inchbald, Ratcliffe, 
Smith, Lee, Edgeworth, Tighe, the sub- 
ject of the present memvir, &ce. &c. &e. 
may be found an exuberance o° fancy, a 
vivacity of wit, adeep strain of feeling, a 
masculine philosophy, and a rich har- 
mony of Janguage, sufficient to form the 
entire intellectual capital of other less 
favoured nations. ‘The biography, there- 
fore, of these distinguished females pos- 
sesses an interest beyond what is merely 
personal ; it furnishes documents for de- 
termining the accidenta! and concurrent 
causes, Which have developed so much 
intellectual superiority, and by betraying 
the agency that has elevated so many fe- 
mates beyond that dull routine of me- 
diocrity to which the vanity of man has 
subjected the sex in general, it opens a 
new path to the investigation of genius 
itself. 

For the productions of Lady Morgan, 
the world, as she has herself iinted,* is 
indebted to that great parent of exertion, 
necessity. In the earlier period of her 
school education, she is said to have ex- 
hibited alternately a taste for music and 
for painting, which held out the most 
flattering promises of future eminence— 
promises which, by giving a bias to her 
industry, and concentrating her exer- 
tions upon those arts, might have im- 
peded the inteilectual culture necessary 
to literary eminence, and have dictated 
to her other paths to emolument and 
distinction. But befere the arrival of 
the epoch of life, in which taste and 
genius build a superstructure upon the 
bases of well-grounded intruction and 
* See Preface to the first edition of 
© rance,” 
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practical effort in the arts, domestic nils- 
fortunes threw her upon her own exer- 
tions for support, and determined the 
necessity for adopting pursuits in which 
natural talent is more immediately avail- 
able, and expensive preparation and pro- 
iracted mechanieal labour are less ne- 
cessary to success, 

Iler father, the late Robert Owenson, 
was vrandson of Sir Crofton, the 
represeutative of an ancient protestant 
fuinily whieh settied in Connaught, in 
tie reign of Elizabeth. By en impru- 
dent connection with a beautiful and 
once celebrated actress, he became early 
in lite infected with the dramatic mania; 
ond havine afterwards nicuried a respect 
able Baglish woman, im the possession ws 
a good life incone, he purchased a share 
i ane of the voi: theatres of the bvish 
capital, and became joint proprietor of 
the establishment with the celebrated 
Mir. Bvder. Tle was afterwards sole 
propretor of one of the metropolitan 
theatres, but resigned on Mr. Daly's 
obtaining au exclusive patent upon an 
equivalent being guar mteed to him (we 
Lelieve) by actot parliament. Mr. Qwen- 
son afterwards embarked in the double 
speculation of mereantile and theatrical 
concerns: he became a wine-merehant, 
and built some theatres in the country, 
particularly the beautiful edilice at Kil- 
kenny. !n beth these careers he proved 


unsuccessful; and under the pressure of 


difficulties, originating in these causes, 
the liter Ary talent of Miss Owenson de- 
velope di itself, accompanied by an energy 
of mind and an unvanguishable elasticity 
of spirit that. spurning dependence and 
diadaming compromise, was neither to 
be depressed by misfortune nor unbent 
by pleasure 
Young, unexperienced, unacquainted 
with the world. and removed trom the 
n, Miss Owenson drew 
entirely from her own resources. Her 
fret ‘oe ted novel for we have reason 
to believe she did not publish her earliest 
efforts) was teo decided an imitation ofa 


» } } . 
known model: but in the course of her 


scene of observat 


ia : 9 Ties eal 
labours she gracualiv acquired a greater 
originality: andin the “ Wild Irish Girl” 
suceceded in creating a genus ef compo- 
sition eXclusively her own, and to which 
Wwe i ‘ i i hted {i r that de- 
hehtful series of national tales. new uni- 
rsally attributed te Walter Scott. The 
silt “pas Why h atten le I this Dd tblication, 
that of the “ Novice of St. Domi- 
pick,” which preceded it, introduced 


diiss Owenson at once mto the hizhest 
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afforded her opportunities of observation 


that gave a vast and sudden expansion 
to her ideas, and greatly increased her 
powers as a novelist. In the more un- 
favourable epochs of her life, a natural 
repugnance to the vulgar, the dull, the 
vitious, and the uninstructing, in a great 
measure secluded her from society ; and, 
excep tw ithin the narrow limits of a few 
personal friends, she maintained little or 
Ho ‘aabneaaien with the world, till she 
eane forth herself one of its ornaments, 
This circumstance explains the ideal cast 
of her earlier ¢ vmpositions, the richness 
end abundance of her sentimental re- 
flections, the romance of her heroines, 
and at the same time the paucity of her 

marks on life, the “ unreal mockery” 
and improbability of her storv, and a 
certain Aazarding of situation and cha- 
racter, which a person of more expe- 
rience would have been careful to avoid, 

Another circumstance, which has ma- 
terially contributed to give their peculiar 
features to the pr oductions of this lady, 
was a lone residence in some of the 
wildest and most classical scenes of Ire- 
land, whch, while they stored her fancy 
with picturesque and romantic images, 
afforded a primitive race of inhabitants, 
whose antique customs, fiery passions, 
and —_——" history, supplied her with 
materials for interesting moral combina- 
tions, and for striking dramatie narra- 
tive. Previous to the composition of the 
‘Wild Irish Girl,’ Miss Owenson and 
her sister had been kindly received 
by their relations, Sir Maltby and Lady 
Crofton, at their ancient and hospitable 
seat in the county of Sligo, situated on 
the wild shores of the Atlantic ocean. 
To her residence in this mansion Miss 
Owenson makes grateful allusion in her 
“ Patriotic Sketches.” 

The progress of civilization in Europe 
has left but few sites adapted to fictitious 
narration. The uniformity which fashion 
casts over the exterior of polished man- 
ners, and the protection which establish- 
ed governments hold out to the lives and 
fortunes of the citizens, cireumstribe at 
the same time the range of adventure 
and the latitude of personal peculiarity, 
admissible into the * tale of real life. 
On the other hand, the romance of fev- 
dal superstition and ef baronial oppre® 
sion, with its ghosts, dungeons, and trap 
doors was exhausted before the epoch ¢! 
Miss Owenson’s first appearance as 4 
writer. In the rude and uncultivateé 
scenery of Ireland, in the isolation of it 

inhabitants, and in the surprising chance: 
and changes of its domestic warfare, 
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resource awaited the novelist for escap- 
ing the si atiety and insipidity of the com- 
mon romance; and guided by her taste, 
her genius, and her national affec tions, 
she eaverly availed herself of it: for 
while composing the «* Wild! rish Girl,” 
and the * Patriotic Sketches,” at the 
seat of Sir Maltby Crofton, she em- 
hodied in those works the picturesque 
beauties and simple but characteristic 
manners of the district and population by 
which she Was surrounded. 

The poetry and music of Ireland are 
of the wildest and most melancholy cast ; 
and they are admirably calculated foe 
awakening enthusiasm, quickening the 
imayination, and engendering a contem- 
plative a nd k indling temper ament in the 
mind. From her earliest infancy, Miss 
Owenson’s memory was stored with the 
legendary lore of the land, and her ear 
formed to its plaintive minor melodies, 
whose abrupt modulations attain to 
effects “ bey rond the reach of art,” and 
find away to the soul unknown, perhaps, 
even to the Mozarts and the Paesiellos 
of a more flourishing period of the 
science. Often, while vet a child, and 
seated upon her parent’s knees, her ima- 
gination, if is said, Was pur} posely excited 
and her feelings roused by these great 
instruments of emotion; and the gush- 
ing tears flowed abundantly in sympathy 
witu the fictitious sufferer, or responsive 
to the pathos ef the national cir. While 
the friends of the infant were thus tak- 
ing delight in playing with a sensibility 

they helped to nurture, they were nof 
aware how far they gave character to 
the yenius and determination to the for- 
tune of the future woman. 

he influence of the national music on 
Miss Owenson’s mind may be inferred to 
have been considerable, from the cir- 
Cunstance that at an early age she had 
noted down and arranged some of the 
hest trish airs, which she adapted to 
Eaglish words, and published in London. 
hese were » perhaps, the first nulbtis hed 
snecimens © { frish minstrelsy, ‘and they 

sted to Moore the idea of his 
pel | work, (as he has himself liberal- 
wknowledged,) which, in making the 
lodies ef his country known to Eu- 
has added a new and unrivalled 
ath to the garland of English poesy. 

The ardour and perseverance which 
‘re sO essentially necessary to literary 
Success, are prominently conspicuous in 
the ¢ character of Lady Morgan, in all the 
relations of life. As her conceptions are 
viear, so have her-volitions been decided 
aud her affections warm, In the strug- 
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gles of adversity, and in the stil more 
arduous trials of literary and secial 
triumph, her devotion to her family have 
been alike exemplary. ‘To see what is 
right and to do it, seems ever to have 
beenthe same thing withher ; and -e fact 


is the more gracious to record, because 
so many cruel and malignant arrows 


have been launched against her in re- 
views and other anonymous produetions, 

by those who dishk ed her politics or 
envied her success; and who, making a 
stalking horse of criticism, have chosen 
the woman for their mark, when they 
professed to aim only at the author. In 
one instance, when a base and diabolical 
attack was made through the channel of 
the newspapers, (while she was yet almost 
achild, and her reputation as an author 
scarcely commenced,) to blast her lite- 
rary character, and to drive her from 
society, nearly the whole literary force 

of her native city mustered in her de- 
fence, and the pens of all who best knew 
her, and could bear personal testimony 
to her virtues, were drawn in her vindi- 
cation. So general, indeed, was the in- 


dignation at these unprincipled calum- 
nies, that some peculiar means were 


sought - r expressin g public feeling in 
which all classes migit participate ; “and 
it was in compliance with the public wish 
(if we are rightly informed) that she 
produced at the Crow-street theatre, an 
operatic farce called “The First At- 
tempt,” written many years before its 
anpearance on the stage. The circum- 
stances under which this piece was acted 
ensured its success. The house was 
crowded as often as it was played; and 
on the author’s night, the court, (with 
the Duke aud Duchess of Bedford, the 
then Lord and Lady Lieutenant of [re- 
land, at their lhead,) the bar, and the 
town vied in their zeal and activity to 
erace the representation, and render it 
proatable and honourable to the object 
of their protection. 

‘The sphere of female action 
sarily circrimiseribed, and it 
pens that gee 


is neceg- 
‘rarely hap- 


are aval ilable 
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beyond the little circle of her hercaencr 
relations. ‘The civie crown, more espe- 
cially, is not often within the reach of 
the softer sex; but an instance occurred 
to the subject of this memoir, in which 
she was enabled to save human life, 
aif a to restore to sor ya lost but Te- 


pentant offender. A As fellow, a let- 
ter carrier, of good general character, 
the father ofala re family, was induced, 
in 2 moment of ext treme distress, to open 
4 letter committed to his cha rge, and to 
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possess himself of a smail sum of money, 
in the intention of restoring it ina few 
days to the owner. For this offence he 
was condemned to die. Inthe court in 
which he was tried, a scene of the deepest 
distress wasexhibited by the presence and 
anguish of his aged father, his wife, and 
her helpless infants ; but the crime was 
one of those which society never pardons. 
In such cases cupidity and apprehension 
are alike interested in striking terror, and 
mercy and hope must be silent at their 
bidding. From the gloom of the con- 
demned cell this unfurtunate criminal, 
like the druwning wretch who grasps at 
a straw, appealed to the imaginary in- 
fluence of a popular writer; and the 
claim was irresistible to one whose do- 
niestic affections were the mainsprings of 
her being. 

On the receipt of his letter, Miss 
(wenson addressed herself to the dif- 
ferent barristers of her acquaintance ; 
but the reply she received was uniform. 
‘The crime was unpardonable, the man’s 
fate was sealed, and interference could 
only expose her to mortification and de- 
feat. Unintimidated by these dispiriting 
reports, she applied directly to Baron 
Smith, the presiding judge on the trial; 
and that amiable individual, rejoicing to 
have so good a pretext for tempering the 
rigour of justice, directed her to the fore- 
man of the jury, with the promise, that 
if a recommendation to mercy could be 
procured from them, he would, in con- 
sequence of the conviction resting on 
circumstantial evidence, back it with his 
sanction. Miss Owenson saw the fore- 
man of the Jury, induced him te assemble 
the jurymen, and to sign the recommen- 
dation. She then drew up a memorial 
tothe Duke of Richmond, the headof the 
lrish government, and, in one werd, pro- 
cured a commutation cf the sentence to 
perpetual transportation. It is pleasur- 
able to add, that on arriving at New 
South Wales, the reprieved man became 
an industrious and honest member of 
society, and supports his family in inde- 
pendence and comfort. A circumstance 
not dissimilar in its event, and even more 
romantic in the details, eceurred to the 
immortal Jenner, who was the means ef 
saving a youth taken prisoner under 
Miranda, on] condemned to certain 
death under the horrible forin of perpe- 
tual slavery en the military works of a 
Spanish American fortress. The recol- 
lection of such anecdotes is a source of 
the purest satisfaction. They tend to 


rtise the literary character; they do 
honour to human nature, and they re- 
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lieve the dark shade, which almog 
uniformly obscures the political history 
of the species. 

in the year 1811, when on a visit to 
the Marquis of Abercorn, in the north 
of Ireland, Miss Owenson became a. 
quainted with Sir Charles Morgan, a 
physician, and Fellow of the London 

‘ollege, then in attendance upon Lord 

Hamilton. A congeniality of tastes soon 
led to a matrimonial connection. Since 
her marriage, Lady Morgan has chiefly 
resided at Dublin, where her house js 
the centre of whatever taste, literature, 
and refinement is to be found in the 
Irish metropolis. ‘The cultivation which 
peculiarly marks the higher ranks of 
British society, ensured her an intro- 
duction into the upper circles of England 
and Ireland; but she owes perhaps the 
place she helds as much to her peculiar 
talent for conversation, and what the 
French call, esprit de société, as to her 
professionaleminence. It was ina great 
measure to these qualities that she was 
indebted for the boundless access she 
obtained to the salvons of Paris. Speak. 
ing French with a facility not usual 
ainong our countrymen, her peculirr 
powers had full play in that capitel, 
where agreeability is the most diret 
passport to social intercourse. 

The family of Lady Morgan is nt 
new to literature: her father, who wa: 
a near relation to Oliver Goldsmith, was 
by him introduced, early in life, to the 
Garricks, the Johnsons, and other enii- 
nent men of that day. His musical ta- 
lents were of the first order, and nut- 
withstanding their high culture, were 
strongly tinctured with the peecu'ir 
character of the national school. Ue 
wrote also very many songs for the staye, 
distinguished for their breadth of tu 
mour and brilliant wit: but he is most 
known to the literary world by hi 
generous protection of the unfortunately 
celebrated Dermody. ‘ihe extraordinary 
history of this miracle of precocious 
talent and weyward eccentricity is well 
known. Mr, Owenson found him mis 
ing colours for the scene painters at the 
theatre, inthe most abject penury. (2 
discovering his talents, this gentleman 
with that prempt, uncalculating warniti 
of heart, whieh forms so brilliant 4 
feature in the Irish character, took bt 
at onea into the bosom of his family, 
clothed and educated him, and by mck- 
ing his case known to the public, and 
especially to the celebrated Dr. Yount. 
Bishop of Clonfert, Mr. O.'s near reli 


tion, he was the instrument for procurl!: 
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him that patronage, which, but for the 
ungovernable and self-willed indepen- 
dence of Dermody’s capricious dis- 
position, must have led to every temporal 
access. ‘To Lady Morgan’s only sister, 
Lady Clarke, has descended a full por- 
sion of hereditary ability, which would 
have been more productive, if the cares 
of a young and numerous family had not 
occupied too large a portion of her time 
and attention. ‘This lady has recently 
brought out on the Dublin stage, a 
comedy, called “The Lrishwoman,” re- 
plete with originality of conception, 
and humorous dialogue, and which met 
with the most decided success; so that 
it will probably soon find its way to the 
London theatres. 

Lady Morgan commenced her public 
career very early in life: notwithstand- 
ing therefore that she is still the youngest 
successful candidate for literary honors, 
of her own sex, her published works 
are already numerous. ‘They are a 
volume of poetry, written before she 
was fourteen, and dedicated to that 
patroness of Irish talent, the late 
Countess of Moira: “St. Clair,” 2 vols. ; 
“Novice of St. Dominick,” 4 vols. ; 
“ Wild Irish Gir},” 3 vols. ; ‘* Patriotic 
Sketches,” 2 vols.; “* Ida,’ 4 vols.; ‘* The 
Missionary,” 3 vols.; “ O°Donnel,” 3 
vols.; “France,” 2 vols. 8vo.; “ The 
Lay of the Irish Harp,” 1 vol.; and a 
volume of twelve Irish Melodies. She 
has now in the press another national 
novel, to be called « Florence Macarthy,” 
which will appear in the coming season. 

In her later publications she has taken 
a higher flight, and has exhibited a 
profounder acquaintance with the human 
heart, and perhaps a more caustic and 
philosophical view of life, than is to be 
fvund in her earlier productions. Her 
reputation consequently has rapidly in- 
creased; and public expectation looks 
forward to further and still more suc- 
cessful efforts of her pen. = 
_Itis a singular fact, that on the Con- 
unent, the works of this Lady rank still 
higher than they do at home; and it 
aflords a decided testimony of their in- 
triusic eloquence of thought and sen- 
tment, that they should have been ren- 
dered so popular under the disfiguring 
garb of foreign translation. “The 
Wild Irish Girl,” “St. Clair,” and “ The 
Missionary,” are, however, well trans- 
lated, and retain their situation among 
the popular and classical productions of 
he French press. ‘“O’Donnel,” from 
tie Eibernicisms with which it abounds, 
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was less likely to succeed abroad, and 
the French translation is both coarse 
and unfaithful. It was however read 
with great eagerness in Paris, and has, 
as we are informed, obtained lkewise 
the honors of a Dutch and Spanish 
costume. The work however which 
has nade Lady Morgan most generally 
known, is her “ France ;”’ having passed 
through three editions at home, three in 
America, and as many in France. An 
abridgment also has been formed, in- 
cluding those passages which fell under 
the censure of the French police, and 
published, we believe, in Geneva, under 
the title of « L’Esprit de Lady Morgan.” 

Lady Morgan is in person petite, 
feminine, graceful and animated; uniting 
in her gay conciliating appearance, the 
ease of fashionable life, with the naiveté 
of strong and original talent, and that 
even flow of spirits which springs from 
constitutional benevolence, and an active 
and occupied mind. We have heard the 
conversational abilities of this Lady 
highly extolled, and her success in the 
great world attributed to that cause, and 
to what the French call ?ari de raconter 
bien. If we may trust to our own powers 
of observation, great humour, pleasantry, 
and the absence of all affectation, and 
pretension, constitute no small part of its 
merits. Lady Morgan is, however, ac- 
cused of being what is called uncertain, 
of only coming out in particular sets and 
circles; and we have heard that when 
called on to shew off, she has, like her own 
Duchess of Belmont, quoted the well 
known purlez nous la philosophie et puis 
la theologie, and then remained buried in 
impenetrable reserve and silence. One 
feature in her character it would be 
wrong to pass by, although we do not 
always approve its results, we mean her 
enthusiastic love of her native country. 
The situation of Jreland naturally begets 
strong party feelings; and to remain 


-neuter in times of civil dissention was 


by a great Law-giver denounced as 
treason. Though Lady Morgan was 
bred a protestant in the bosom of the 
established church, she has from con- 
scientious motives strenuously advocated 
the emancipation of the Catholics. This 
vein of political sentiment has drawn 
down upon her a heavy measure of 
critical vituperation. But those who 
stem the stream of opinion, ‘especially 
when strengthened by authority,) must 
expect occasionally to be dashed by its 
current against rocks and shallows. 
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OF DR. BREWSTERS KA- 
LEIDOSCOPE. 

AS this instrument has excited uni- 
versal attention, we have no doubt that 
our readers will take some interest Ina 
short history of the invention, referring 
for the specification of its principles of 
construction to vol. vill. p. 444. 

In 18143,when Dr. B.was engaged in ex- 
periments on the polarisation of light 
by successive reflections between plates 
of glass, which were honoured by the 
Roy al Society with the Copleyan Medal, 
the reflectors were in some eases inclined 
to each other, pear he had occasion to re- 
mark the cireular arrangement of the 
images of acandle round a centre, or the 
multiplication of the seetors formed by 
the extremities of the glass plates, In 
repeating afterwards the experiments of 
M. Biot on the action of fluids upon 
hight, Dr. B. placed the fluids ina trough 
formed by two plates of glass cemented 
atananele. Thee ve being necessarily 
placed at one end, some of the ceme nt 
Which had been pressed through between 
the plates appeared arranged into a re- 
gular figure; the svinmetry of which in- 
duced Dr. B. to investigate the cause of 
the phenomenon, and in doing this he 
discovered the leading principles of the 
Kaleidoscope. He found that in order 
to produce perfectly beautiful and sym 
metrical forms three conditions were 
eCcessary : 


4h 4 
h: Li 


7. HISTORY 


he reflectors should be placed 
a an angle, which was an even or an 
odd aliquot part ofa circle, when the 
object was regular, and similarly situated 
with peupert to both the reflectors: or 
the even aliquot part of a circle when 
the obj ect Was teregular. 

2, That out of an infinite number of 
positions for the object within and with- 
out the reflectors, there was only one 
where perfect symmetry coul ld be ob- 
tail 1e ><, v1zZ. by plac ing r the onject in con- 
tac : with the ends of th ie reflectors. 

That out of an infinite number of 
position. fur the eye, there was only one 
where the syminetry was perfect, viz. 
as near as WUSs ible to the an: vuli ir point, 
so that the circular field could be dis- 
tinctly seen; and that this point was 
the only one out of an infinite number 


4 
t 
s | 


at which the uniformity of the light of 


the circular field was a maximum. 
Upon these principles Dr. B. con- 
structed an instrument, in which he 


fixed permanently across the ends of re- 


esters, pieces cf coloured glass and other 
irregular objects. The great step, how- 
ever, towards the completion of the in. 
strument remained yet to be made, and 
it was not till some time afterwards that 
the idea occurred to Dr. b. of giving mo- 
tion to objects, either fixed or placed 
loosely in a cellat the end of the instru. 
ment. When tlus idea was carried into 
execution, the Kaleidoscope, in its simple 
furm, was completed. 

The next, and by far the most impor. 
tant step of the invention, was to eunplo 
a draw tube and lens, by means of which 
beautiful forms could be created from 
ts of all magnitudes, and_ placed at 

i distances from the ebserver. In this 
way the power of the Kaleidoscope was 
indefinitely extended, and every object 
in nature could be introduced into the 
picture, in the same manner as if these 
objects had been reduced in size, and 
actually placed at the end of the re. 
flectors. 

When the instrument was brought to 
this state, Dr. Brewster was urged by his 
fricnds to secure the property of it, er 
he accordingly took out a patent for “; 
New Opt ical Instrument for phat 
and exhibiting beautiful forms.’ In the 
specification of his patent he describes 
the Kaleidoscope in two different forms, 
The first consists of two reflecting planes, 
pu t together according to the prin ciples 
alre ady described, and placed in a tube, 
with an eye-hole in the particular pos- 
tion which gives symmetry and a max: 
mum uniformity of light, and with objects 
such as coloured glass, placed in the po- 
sition of symmetry, and put in motion, 
either bya rotatory movement, or by 
their own gravity, or by both combined. 
The second fori described in the speci 
fication, is, when the tube containing the 
reflectors is placed in another at the “end, 
having a convex lens which introduces 
into the picture objects of all magnt 
tudes, and at every distance. 

After the patent was siyned, and the 
instruments in a state of forwardness, 
the person employed to manufacture 
them carried one to show to the print 
pal London Opticians for the purpose of 

taking orders. These gentlemen natt- 
rally made one for their own use ; aud 
the character of the instrument being 
thus made public, the tinmen and glaziers 
began to manufacture the detached parts 
of it, in order to evade the patent: 
while others sold the instrument coi: 
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iete, without being aware that the pro- 
perty of it had been secured by a pa- 
tent. ; : 

in order to justify these proceedings, 
‘+ became necessary to search for some 
combinations of plain mirrors, which 
might be supposed to have a resemblance 
‘o Dr. Brewster's instrument. 

The first supposed anticipation of the 
Kaleidoscope was found in Prop. XII. 
and XLV. of Professor Wood's Optics, 
where that learned author gives a ma- 
thematical investigation of the number 
and arrangement of the images formed 
hy two reflectors, either inclined or 
parallel to each other. These theorems 
assign no position either to the eye or 
to the object, and do not even include 
the principle of inversion, which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the production of 
symmetrical forms. The theorems in- 
deed are true, whatever be the position 
of the object or of the eye. In order to 
put this matter to rest, Dr. Brewster 
wrote to Professor Wood, who in his 
answer observed, that the propositions 
he had given, relating to the number of 
images formed by plane reflectors in- 
clined to each other, contain merely the 
mathematical calculation of their num- 
her and arrangement; and that the 
effects produced by the Kaleidoscope 
were never in his contemplation. 

The next supposed anticipation of the 
Kaleidoscope was an instrument pro- 
posed by Bradley, in his book on gar- 
dening, first published in 1717. This 
instrument consists of two large pieces 
of silvered looking-glass, five inches wide 
andfour inches high, jointed together 
with hinges, and opening like a book. 
These plates being set upon a geometri- 
eal drawing, and the eye being placed in 
front of the mirrors, the lines of the 
drawing were seen multiplied by re- 
peated reflections. This instrument was 
described long before by Kircher, and 
did not receive a single improvement 


from Bradley. It has been often made - 


hy opticians, and was principally used for 
nultiplying the human face, when placed 
hetween the mirrors; but no person 


ever thought of applving it to any pur- 


pose of utility, or of using itas an in- 
strument of rational amusement, by the 
Creation of beautiful forms. 

To those, however, who may be inca- 
pable of instituting a comparison of the 
ustruments, the following opinions of 
‘wo learned professors must be decisive. 
Dr. Playfair, of Edinburgh, writes thus : 
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Edinburgh, 11th May, 1818. 
**T have examined the kaleidoscope in- 
vented by Dr. Brewster, and compared it 
with the description of an instrument which 
it has been said to resemble, constructed by 
Bradley in 1717. I have also’ compared its 
effect with an experiment to which it may be 


thought to have some analogy, described by 


Mr. Wood in his opties, Prop. 13 and 14, 

* From both these contrivances, and 
from every optical instrument with which I 
am acquainted, the kaleidoscope appears to 
differ essentially, both in its effect and in the 
principles of its construction. 

‘* As to the effect, the thing produced by 
the kaleidoscope is a series of figures pre- 
sented with the most perfect symmetry, so 
as always to compose a whole, in which no- 


‘thing is wanting and nothing redundant. It 


matters not what the object be to which the 
instrument is directed, if it only be in its 
proper place, the effect just described is 
sure to take place, and with an endless va- 
riety. In this respect, the kaleidoscope ap- 
pears to be quite singular among other op- 
tical instruments. Neither the instrument 
of Bradley, nor the experiment or theorem 
in Wood’s book, have any resemblance to 
this; they go no further than the multipli- 
cation of the figure. 

* Next, as to the principle of construction, 


Dr. Brewster’s instrument requires a parti- 


cular position of the eye of the observer, 
and of the object looked at, in order to its 
effect. If either of these is wanting, the 
symmetry vanishes, and the figures are ir- 
regular and disunited. In the other two 
cases, no particular position, either for the 
eye or the object, is required. 

* For these reasons, Dr. Brewster’s in- 
vention seems to me quite unlike the other 
two. Indeed, as far as I know, itis quite 
singular among optical instruments; and it 
will be matter of sincere regret, if any ima- 
ginary or vague analogy, between it and 
other optical instruments, should be the 
means of depriving the Doctor of any part 
of the reward to which his skill, ingenuity, 
and perseverance, entitle him so well. 

Joun PLAYRPAIR, 

* P, S:—Granting that there were a re- 
semblance between the kaleidoscope and 
Bradley's instrument, in any of the particu- 
lars mentioned above, the introduction of 
coloured and moveable objects, at the end of 
the reflectors, is quite peculiar to Dr. Brews- 
ter’s instrument. Besides this, a circum- 
stance highly deserving of attention, is the 
use of two lenses and a draw tube, so that 
the action of the kaleidoscope is extended to 
objects of all sizes, and at all distances from 
the observér, and united, by that means, to 
the advantages of the telescope. A Au 


Professor Pictet’s, of Geneva, opinion 
is stated in the following letter to Dr. 
Brewster :— 
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Sir, 

Among your friends [ have not been one 
of the least painfully affected by the shame- 
{ul invasion of your rights as an inventor, 
which I have been a witness of lately in Lon- 
don. Not only none of the allegations of 
the invaders of your patent, grounded on a 
pretended similarity between your kaleido- 
scope and Bradley's instrument, or such as 
Wood’s or Harris’s theories might have 
suggested, appear to me to have any real 
foundation ; but, I can affirm that, neither 
in any of the French, German, or Italian 
authors, who, tomy knowledge, have treated 
of optics, nor in Professor Charles's justly 
celebrated and most complete collection of 
vptical instruments at Paris, have I read or 
seen any thing resembling your ingenious 
apparatus, which, from its numberless ap- 
plications, and the pleasure it affords, and 
will continue to afford, to millions of be- 
holders of its matchless effects, may be rank- 
ed among the most happy inventions science 
ever presented to the lovers of rational en- 
oyment. 

M. A. Picter. 

The propositions in Harris's Optics re- 
late, like Professor Wood's, merely to 
the multiplication and circular arrange- 
ment of the apertures or sectors formed 
by the inclined mirrers, and to the pro- 
gress of a ray of light reflected between 
two inclined or parallel mirrors; and no 
allusion whatever is made, in the propo- 
sitions themselves, to any instrument. 
In the proposition respecting the multi- 
plication of the sectors, the eye of the 
observer is never once mentioned, and 
the proposition is true if the eye has an 
infinite number of positions; whereas, 
in the kaleidoscope, the eye can only 
have one position. In the other proposi- 
tion, respecting the progress of the 
rays, the eye and the object are actually 
stated to be placed between the re- 
fiectors; and even if the eye had been 
placed without the reflectors, as in the 
kaleidoscope, the position assigned it, at 
a great distance from the angular point, 
is a demonstration that Harris was en- 
tirely ignorant of the positions of sym- 
inetry, either for the object or the eye, 
und could not have combined two re- 
flectors so as t0 form a kaleidoscope for 
producing beautiful or symmetrical 
furms. 

Such is the account of Dr. Brewster's 
inyenious discovery, than which hardly 
any thing of late years has excited so 
veneral a sensation, both at home and 
abroad. It is provoking, however, to 
vbserve the zeal which has been on the 
alert to rob the inventor even of the 
honour of hav ing added something new 
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to science. One publication, the edito, 
of which takes great credit to himself fy, 
having been the means of enlarging the 
bounds of knowledge, affects to throy 
contempt upon this optical instrument, 
by referring for the principle of it ty 
Kircher’s “* Great art of Light and Sha. 
dow,” when it is plain enough that the 
learned Jesuit, in the book alluded to. 
had not the smallest conception of ay 
instrument capable of producing an end. 
less variety of symmetrical combination; 
in one position of the eye. he refer. 
ence, however, was sufficient to display 
the editor’s vanity, while the point of i: 
was calculated also to gratify his mz. 
lignity. 

While these attempts are making to 
undervalue the merit of Dr. Brewster a 
an original inventor in this country, still 
bolder attacks are levelled at him ip 
Germany, where it is positively averred 
by one Winkler, a mathematical instru- 
ment maker at Berlin, that he sold a 
Kaleidoscope to a foreigner as early as 
last March, on condition that he should 
keep it a secret. Winkler, who ha 
taken out a patent for his instrument in 
the Prussian dominions, modestly ins- 
nuates that the instrument which he 
sold became the pattern of what ha 
been so suceessful in England. — This 
Prussian, however, has met with an op- 
ponent in his turn, who roundly asserts 
that the principle of the instrument wa 
published half a century ago, and that 
he has himself manufactured the same 
above twenty years. This claimant i 
John Bernard Bauer, ‘mathematical in- 
strument maker of Nuremburg, whose 
letter in the Commercial Chronicle of 
that city is really a curiosity, and deserv- 
ing of notice. In support of his preten- 
sions he refers to the catalogue of Bes- 
telmeir’s Magazine of Art; and for the 
discovery of the principle to Lampert’ 
German Correspondence, published br 
Bernouilli. Lampert, writing from Ber- 
lin, Sept. 2, 1769, to Mr. Brander 2 
Augsburg, says, “soon after I sent 
away my last, { hada mirror cut with 
four pyramidical faces, to shew the effect 
to amateurs. These pyramids may be 
considered as an optical amusement: 
whatever is laid at the narrow openigg, 
becomes multiplied in a symmetrical 
manner, according to the surface of the 
sphere: a three-sided pyramid divides 
the sphere like an Icosaedron; a five: 
sided one forms a Dodecaedron, &¢ 
You may represent with it a chess 
board, a spherical lattice, a ball regular! 
illuminated in various ways.” Thus fa 
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\j. Lampert. M. Brander’s answer 
from Augsburg, Sept. 21, 1769, says, 
merely, “1 am going to have sucha py- 
ramidieal mirror made in order to try 
the effect.” ‘T'his is what first led to the 
manufacturing of this instrument. “I 
have not found,’ says Mr. Bauer, “either 
in Wiegleb or Halle, or other books, 
which have very industriously copied 
each other, any mentionof Lampert’s 
yyramidical mirror, which is certainly 
one of the most agreeable optical amuse- 
ments. Within these last twenty years 
| have made some hundreds ; and | have 
also put together three mirrors, so as to 
form aprism, which is exactly the mo- 
dern Kaleidoscope, and what is called 
the improved one; but it did not please 
so much, because it did not present so 
beautiful a globe as a shortened pyra- 
mid. Painted and cut out triangles 
were put before it, and the transparent 
colours produced a very pleasing effect. 
In order to conceal the contrivance, I 
enclosed the pyramid or prism in a little 
square box, and called it an Optical 
Image-box. ‘Transparent wheels, cut 
out in various ways, were placed before 
the narrow opening, which produced a 
very agreeable play of colours. As such 
optical instruments are susceptible ef 
great diversity, this idea was varied in 
many ways, till at last somebody took it 
into his head to put what I had enclosed 
im a square box, into around tube, and 
thisis a Kaleidoscope. I think I have 
proved that the honour of the first exe- 
cution belongs to me, but the first idea 
undoubtedly belongs to Lampert.” 

M. Bauer having thus established, as 
he thinks, a full right to the construction 
of the Kaleidoscope, demands a third 
part of the profits, or at least the privi- 
lege of making one third of the instru- 
nents used in Europe. ‘This looks very 
much like a hoax, and we are not quite 
certain that we have not been bantered 
all this while by a sly German hu- 
mourist. : 

ll. MR. LESTER'S NEW DISCOVERY IN 
OPTICS. 
We understand that this patent Light- 
Projector, as it is called, is exceedingly 
recommended by its excellence in an eco- 
homical view. The small one, when 
applied to a candle, produces so great a 
degree of heat, as to render it extremely 
weful in cold weather; and it not only 
increases the heat to a high degree, but 
Produces light driven forward into a 
arge deep space, so as to illuminate more 
powerfully than can be conceived with- 
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out ocular demonstration. The appa- 
ratus is now getting up in an article 
that will possess all the beautiful effects 
of the most finished mirror, without the 
liability to tarnish, and it is supposed to be 
capable of producing many more impor- 
tant advantages than have yet been de 

veloped. 

111. CRYSTALLIZATION OP TIN. 

M. ALLarp, of Paris, has obtained a 
patent from the Minister of the Interior, 
for his new method of ornamenting 
japanned metal work by efflorescence 
resembling the appearance produced by 
frost upon glass windows, called moire 
metalligue. ‘The Society of Arts and 
Sciences at Paris, have also presented 
him with a gold medal for this discovery. 

In addition to what we have already 
stated on this subject, we thall observe 
that the moire — is produced by 
sulphuric acid, diluted in from seven 
to nine parts of water, and then 
laid on the sheet of metal with a 
sponge or rag. ‘The tin must be 
heated, so as to form an incipient fusion 
on the surface, when the acid is applied ; 
after which the crystallization ensues. 
The phrase moire is borrowed from the 
word used to designate watered silk, 
(soie moirée.) The citric acid, it is said, 
answers better than any other. By 
employing the blow pipe before the acid, 
small and beautiful spots are formed on 
the tin. 

IV. LITHOGRAPHY. 

The French Academy of Fine Arts, 
having appointed a Committee to 
examine the lithographical drawings of 
M. Engelmann, of Mulhouse, in the 
Upper Rhine, have reported, that the 
stone must be rendered capable of im- 
bibing water, and also of receiving all 
greasy or resinous substances. The first 
object can be effected by an acid, which 
will corrode the stone, take off its fine 
polish, and thus make it susceptible of 
water. Any greasy substance is capable 
of -giving- an impression upon stone, 
whether the lines be made with a pencil, 
or with ink; or otherwise, the ground 
of a drawing may be covered with a 
black greasy mixture, leaving the lines in 
white. 

Hence result two distinct prucesses : 
first, the engraving, by tracing, produced 
by the line of the pencil, or brush dipped 
in the greasy ink. Secondly, the en- 
graving by dots or lines, as is done on 
wood or copper. 

Impressions of prints may be easily 
obtained without any reversing by trans- 
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posing on the stone a drawing traced on 
paper with the prepared ink, 

‘All kinds of close calcareous stone 
of an even and fine grain, which are 
capable of taking a good polish with 
pumice stone, and having the qui ality of 

absorbing water may be used for litho- 
. eraphy. 

Composition of the Ink.—Heat a glazed 
earthen vessel over the fire ; when it is 
hot introduce one pound by weight of 
white Marseilles soap, and as much 
mastic in grains; melt these ingredients, 
and mix them carefully ; then incor- 
porate five parts by weight of shell lac, 
and continue to stir it; to mix the 
whole, drop in gradually a solution of 
one part of caustic alkali in five times its 
bulk of water. Caution, however, must 
be used in making this addition, because 
should the ley be put in all at once, the 
liquor will ferment, and run over. When 
the mixture is completed by a moderate 
heat, and frequent stirring, a propor- 
tionate quantity of lamp-black must be 
added, after which a sufficient quantity 
of water must be poured in to make the 
ink liquid. 

Drauwing.—This ink is used for draw- 
ing on the stone in the same manner as 
on paper, either with a pen or pencil; 
when the drawing on the stone is quite 
dry, and an impression is required, the 
surface of the stone must be wetted 
with a solution of nitric acid, in the 
proportion of fifty to one of water; this 
must be done with a soft sponge, t taking 

care not to make a friction in the draw- 
ing. The wetting must be repeated as 
soon as the stone appears dry ; and 
when the effervescence of the acid has 
ceased, the stone is to be carefully 
rinsed with clean water. 

Printing.—While the stone is moist, 
it should be passed over with the prin- 
ter’s ball charged with ink, which will 
adhere only to those parts not wetted. 
A sheet of paper properly prepared for 
printing is then to be spread on the 
stone, and the whole committed to the 
press, or pi assed through a roller. 

To preserve the drawing on the stone 
from dust, when not in use, a solution 
of gum arabic is passed over it, which 
can be easily removed by « iitthe water. 
Instead of ink, chalk crayons are some- 
times used for drawing upon the stone 
or — paper ; from which a counter- 
proof is taken upon the stone. ‘The 
crayons are thus made,—three parts of 
soap, two parts of tallow, and oue part 
of wax are all dissoived together m an 
earthen vessel. When the whole is 
well mixed, a sufficient quantity of lamp- 
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black, called Frankfort black, to give it 
an intense colour is added; the mixture 
is then poured into moulds, where it 
must remain till itis quite cold, when it 
will be proper to be used as chalk 
pencils. 

Vv. LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

Joun NEILSON, of Linlithgow, Scot- 
land, glue-manufacturer, for an improve- 
ment in the tanning and tawing of hides 
and skins; and in the dying or colour. 
ing of leather, and other articles. June 
22, 1318. 

ALBERT Rovx, of Yverden, in the 
Canton of Vaud, in Switzerland, Doctor 
in Divinity, for an improvement, or im- 
provements, applicable to locks of dif. 
ferent descriptions; communicated to 
him by a foreigner, renmang abroad, 
June 30, 1818. 

Joun Barrp, of Lanark, Scotland, 
North Britain, manager for the New 
Shots Iron Company; for _ various 
improvements in the manufacturing 
and making of cast-iron boilers, used 
for the purpose of evapurating the 
juice of the sugar-cane or syrup derived 
from thence, by means of annealing them 
in a furnace or kiln ofa peculiar con- 
struction. July, 1818. 

Wituiam Baivey, of High Holborn, 
ironmonger, for certain improvements in 
sashes, sky -lights, and frames, generally 
used for the purpose of receiving, hold- 
ing, and containing glass for the admis 
sion of light, and the exclusion of rain 
and snow ; and also for making roofs or 
coverings for houses and various other 
buildings. July, ti, 1818. 

James MILTON, late of Paisley, in 
North Britain, but now of Ashton 
under-Line, Lancaster, for a new species 
of loom-work, whereby figures or 
flowers can be produced in a mode 
hitherto unknown upon any fabric of 
cloth, while in the proeess of weaving, 
whether such fabric be linen, cotton, 
woollen, silk, orany ofthem intermixed. 
July 11, 18:8. 

Joun Ricutrer, of Holloway, Mid- 
dlesex ; for certain improvements in the 
apparatus of utensils used for distilla- 
tion, evaporation, and condensation, and 
that the same are new in this country: 
cuimunicated to him by a foreigne:! 
residing abroad. July 14, 1818 

RicHarpD ORMRopD, of Manchester 
Lancashire, iron-founder; for an ik 
provement in the manufacturing of cop 
oe or other metal cylinders, or roller 

or calico printing. July 22, 1818. 

Urspanus Sarrorees, of Wit 
chester-street, London, merchant; fora" 
improvement in the method of produc 
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son of atmospheric air.’ July 22, 1818. 
“Henry CREIGHTON, of the city of 

sjasgow, vivil engineer; for a new 
t 75 


‘ngignition m fire arms, by the condensa- 
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method of regulating the admission of 
steam into pipes or other vessels, used 
for the heating of buildings, or other 
places. July 22, 1818. 








REPORTS OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 





1, Report of the Committee of the Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Disc 
“line, and for the Reformation of Ju- 

ae? 3 Offenders. ma 
{HiS Institution originated three 

vears ago in the exertions of a few indi- 

-iduals, whose philanthropy was excited 

ny the eases Of several boys convicted of 

capital offences. Having entered upon 
au inquiry into the subject, it was found 
that juvenile delinquency existed in the 
metropolis toa most alarming extent ; 
that asystem was in action by which un- 
fortunate children were organized into 
vangs; that they resorted to houses 
where they planned their enterprizes, 
aud afterwards divided the plunder. 
Upon this a public meeting was con- 
vened, and asociety formed, the object 
of which was to obtain information re- 
specting the nature and causes of the 
evil, and to ascertain the most efficient 
means of removing or diminishing it. 
With this view the members of the com- 
mittee arranging themselves into sub- 
divisions, visited the prisons in and 
about London; examined the boys 
apart; pursued their enquiries among 
the parents, friends, or associates of the 
culprits; kept a journal of cases, in 
which all particulars were carefully re- 
corded; and in short adopted every 
measure likely to ensure an accurate 
knowledve of the extent of the evil and 
the causes of its increase. In the pre- 
sent report these causes are stated to be 
1. the neglect of moral and rehgious 
education: 2. the want of suitable em- 
ployment for children in early lite: 3. the 
want of necessaries to support life. ~Be- 
sides these general sources of early vice, 
there are others of a peculiar character, 
is,—1. Flash houses, where boys and 
virls frequentiy associate with common 
thieves and prostitutes.—2. The fairs in 
ihe neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
where every species of debauchery and 
profligacy is practised eighty-two days 
in the space of seven months.—3. ‘Fhe 
severity of the penal laws, which, instead 
of checking, may be said to give encou- 
ragement to crime, in consequence of 
he leniency of Juries, and the impunity 
‘hewn to early offenders, But though 


_ the committee dwell emphatically upon 


these points, they attribute the pre- 
valence of juvenile delinquency, and the 
general increase of crime rather to the 
present state of our prison discipline, 
which is more disgraceful to a moral 
nation than any or all of the causes that 
have beenenumerated. Upon this head 
the reportis very full, and it is to be 
hoped that means will be devised for the 
correction of this crying abuse. One 
powerful remedy, which has suggested 
itself to the committee, and deserves 
public attention, is that of establishing 
a Reformatory for boys, combining in an 
eminent degree these most important 
requisites: — ‘The power of complete and 
constant inspection, classification and 
facilities for carrying on various branches 
of labour. ‘This is the tried plan of the 
Philanthropic Institution in St. George's 
Fields, the success of which holds out a 
sufficient inducement for an extension 
of such foundations over the kingdom. 

Weare sorry to find from this report. 
that ‘* the expenses necessarily incurred 
have exhausted the very limited funds 
of the Society ;” but we trust that when 
their object becomes generally known. 
the co-operation of the benevolent will 
not be wanting to enable them to go om 
with renewed vigour in this goud work : 
further particulars of which may be 
known of WILLIAM ALLEN, Esq. Plough 
Court, Lombard Street; THomas Fo- 
WELL Buxron, Esq. Spitalfields; Sa- 
MUEL Hoare, Jun. Esq. Lombard 
Street; and Dr. Lusuineéron, Doc- 
tor’s Commons. 
Ll. Statement of the Society for the Sup- 

- preston of Mendiecity. 

The Board of Management have takem 
a house in Red Lion Square for the 
transaction of business, and anuther con- 
tiguous, where soup is served to those 
who produce tickets; besides which, 
temporary lodging is provided for such 
as would otherwise be consigned to the 
streets. Tickets are sold to non-sub- 
scribers at two-pence each; by whick 
means the objects of charity will have a 
larger quantity of wholesome nourish- 
ment than can be elsewhere procured 
for that sum. When a mendicant ap- 
plies with one of these tickets, if he be 
not already known at the office, an exa- 
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mination takes place by the sitting mem- 
ber of the Board, in order to ascertain 
the state of the beggar, and to provide 
for his further relief, if he be an object 
of reai distress; but if the applicant 
proves to be an impostor, or a confirmed 
vagrant, the Secretary is instructed to 
put the law in force. The following 
table exhibits a pretty correct idea of the 
state of mendicity, and of the utility of 
this Institution :— 

Obtained parochial relief by the 74 
interference of the Society 

partly clothed 


Relieved and sent to parishes in 


the country 


? 

§ 
Provided with employment and 34 

U a9 

) 


Relieved and sent to sea 22 
Fully clothed and sent to sea 16 
Provided with the means of support 15 
Admitted into workhouses 19 
Admitted into hospitals and infirmaries 10 
‘Taken into the care of the Scot’s dy 2 
Corporation § ™ 
Taken into the chargeof Foreign 4 
Consuls " 


Not objects of the Society being capa- do¢ 
ble of providing for themselves 4 


Discharged, having refused paro- Vi9 
chial relief § 

Did not return as ordered 49 

Ascertained impostors and prosecuted 43 

Apprehended and committed 12 

Remain undisposed of 23 

400 


An annual subscription of one guinea 
constitutes a governor; and a donation 
of ten guineas within the year, a life 
governor. 


LI. Report of the Institution for the 
Education of Deaf and Dumb Chil- 
dren, established June 25, 1810, and 
incorporated by seal of cause from 
the Magistrates of Edinburgh. 


At the annual meeting of this institution 
in May last, the pupils, fifty in number, 
were examined in arithmetic, the prin- 
ciples of composition, the definition of 
simple and abstract terms, articulation, 
&c. They also underwent a minute ex- 
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amination as to their acquaintance with 
the leading doctrines of christianity, and 
the facts of scripture history; their pro. 
ficiency in all which delighted and asto. 
nished the meeting. Honcrary medals 
and premiums were presented by the 
chairman to such of the pupils as had 
peculiarly distinguished themselves. Af- 
ter the examination the Rev. Dr. Ritchie 
read the report of the Cirectors during 
the past year, and one from the com- 
mittee of ladies, as to the internal ma- 
nagement of the Institution, and educa- 
tion of the female pupils, both of which 
were stated to be altogether excellent, 
Upon a motion for recommending the 
Institution to the attention of the vari- 
ous counties and presbyteries, it was ob- 
served that the number of deaf and dumb 
persons in Scotland was not less than 
eight hundred. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more judiciously imagined than 
the measure here detailed for making 
the charity generally known by a peran- 
bulation of the tutor with a select num- 
ber of his scholars. In 1814, Mr. Kinni- 
burgh went to Glasgow with a few of his 
pupils, who underwent two examina- 
tions in public, in presence of crowded 
meetings of the inhabitants. An auxi- 
liary Society was immediately formed 
there, by the aid of whose contributions 
a considerable number of additional pu- 
pils have ever since received the benefits 
of instruction in the Institution. En- 
couraged by this success, Mr. Kinniburgh 
and afew of his pupils were sent last 
autumn to the north. His first public 
examination was at Dundee, whence he 
proceeded along the coast to Aberdeen 
and Inverness, and returned by Perth. 
He exhibited the progress of his pupils 
at every considerable town upon this 
route, and meetings have been held in 
consequence at several places for the 
formation of auxiliary Societies, in aid 
of the parent Institution. 

This proceeding, we think, might be 
adopted with equal advantage in the 
southern part of the island, by which 
means similar Institutions. would no 
doubt be established in the principa 
cities and county towns of England. 











PROCEEDINGS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 





1, ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT 
LISBON. 

On the 24th of June this learned body 

held a public Session. Its proceedings 

were prefaced by ashort discourse pro- 


nounced by the Vice-President, the 
Marquis of Borba, one of the governors 
of the kingdom. The Secretary then 
made a statement of the labours of the 


Society, and of the memoirs which had 
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esented and read during the pre- 
rm year. Sebastian Francisco de 

Mendo Trigoso afterwards read a me- 

moir on the five first editions of The Lu- 

sad of Camoens. He was followed by 

Mattheus Valente de Conto, who read 

an introduction to a memoir which had 

gained a_ prize, relative to the pro- 
vramma of the Academy, upon the de- 
monstration of rules given by Wronski, 
for the general reduction of equations. 

Joseph Maria Soares read a compen- 

dious statement of the General History 

of Medicine, from the beginning: of the 

Portuguese monarchy: this statement is 

intended to form an introduction to his 

History of Medical Science in Portugal. 

Sebastian Francisco de Mendo Trigoso 

reada memoir on the establishment of 

the Arcadia in Lisbon, and on its influ- 
ence in the restoration of Portugese 
literature. The author of this memoir 
is Francisco Manoel Trigoso de Aragam 

Morato. After these proceedings, the 

academician Ignacio Antonio da Fonseca 

Benevides read an historical recapitula- 

tion of the labours of the Vaccine Insti- 

tution, in the course of the preceding 
year. ‘Time would not admit of the 
reading of other memoirs, and the fol- 
lowing were therefore omitted :—One 
by Francisco Elias Roderigues da Sil- 
veira, upon medical empiricism; another 
by Antonio de Aranjo Travassos, upon 
the means of abbreviating typographical 
labour; and a third, by Constantino 

Botelho de Lacerda Lobo, on the une- 

qual temperature of the solar rays, sepa- 

rated by the prism. It appears that the 
following works were printed by the 

Academy within the last 12 months:— 

The fifth volume of the Chronological 

Index of the Portuguese Laws and Edicts, 

by the Desembargador (the Judge), Johm 

Peter Ribeiro: a Treatise on the Prac- 

tice of Medicine, by Joseph Pinheiro de 

Freitas Soares; and the second part of 

the third volume of the Memoirs of the 

Academy. 

2.—FRENCH INSTITUTE. 

Public Sitting of the Royal Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. M. 
Boissonade, President. 

The Sitting of the 17th of July was 
opened by the announcement of the prizes 
proposed for competition in the years 
1819 and 1820; next was read the de- 
cision pronounced on the memoirs sent 
for the competition of 1818; and finally 
the prizes were proclaimed. 

The subject proposed for 1818 was 
the combination in one Memoire of all 
that ean be collected respecting the 


Annals of the Lagides, or the Chronology 
of the Kings of Egypt, from the death 
of Alexander the Great, to the subjuga- 
tion of the country by the Romans, after 


the death of Cleopatra, the daughter of 


Ptolemy Auletes. 

The prize was adjudged to the Me- 
moire enregistered under No. 1, the 
motto of which was, Et ament indulgere 
peritt, (The author is M. J. J. Cham- 
pollion Figleac). 

The Academy deemed worthy of ho- 
nourable mention a Memoire, having for 
its motto the following words of Tacitus : 
Opus ugeredior, opimum casibus, atror 
preliis, discors seditionibus, ipsa pace 
sevum. 

After this proclamation, which was 
loudly applauded, M. Raoul Rochette 
read, for M. Dacier, a biographical notice 
on the late Ginguené, or rather on the 
works of that estimable man, whose po- 
litical opinions seem not always to have 
enjoyed the advantage of being approved 
by the Secretary General. The author 
of the notice pronounced the sincerest 
eulogy on all that is good in the works 
of the deceased, a all that was still 
better in his private character. 

We shall not notice a learned Memoire 
on the discoveries made in several islands 
of Asia, from ancient times up to the 
period of tie voyages of Magellan; it is 
one of those productions, the merits of 
which cannot be decided on without ma- 
ture consideration; it is impossible to 
analyse it froma single reading. The 
author is M. Walckenaer, a man distin. 
guished for learning. 

The general observations on the 
Egyptian Medals, by M. Tochon d’An- 
necy, are probably good; but though 
read by M. Quatre-Mere de Quincy, 
but little attention was paid to them; 
and the President finding it would be 
dificult to enter on another subject, 
without incurring the risk of a total de- 
sertion, prudently closed the Sitting a 
quarter of an hour before the usual 
time. 

All these memoirs were replete with 
sound erudition, though the subjects 
precluded the possibility of sacrificing 
to~the Graces. Perhaps the most inte- 
resting, though we have omitted men- 
tioning it inits proper place, was a no- 
tice by M. Dacier, on the life and writ- 
ings of the celebrated geographical en 
gineer, David Niebuhr, who died in 
Saxony on the 25th of April, 1814. It 
abounds in facts hitherto but little known; 
it was listened to with an unusual de- 
gree of attention, and the interest was 
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increased by the manner in which M. 
Raoul Rochette read the Essay. 
3.—ACADEMY OP SCIENCES. 

In one of the recent Sittings of this 
\eademy at Paris, M. Percy, in the 
lame of the Committee, presented a Re- 
port on the memoir of Dr. Laennec, 
Physician to the Necker Hospital, rela- 
tive to anew mode of demonstration, 
proper tu develope, with greater exac- 
titude than any yet adopted, the various 
diseases of the lungs and of the heart. 
The properties which solid bodies pos- 
sess, the tube, the trump, or portevoix, 
&c. of transmitting to the ear even the 
feeblest sounds and impulses, had sug- 
vested to M. Laennec the idea of study- 
ing, with the assistance of similar instru- 
nents, the different sounds, intonations, 
and movements which take place within 
the interior of the chest, and their coin- 
cidence or sympathies with a state of 
health or of disorder. The voice, the 
respiration, the noises within the throat, 
and the oscillations of the heart, so in- 
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vestigated, would afford certain indica. 
tions of several maladies, which, in thie 
present state of science, we could scarcely 
have thought of. One of these indica. 
tions, among others, showed the exist. 
ence of ulcers in the lungs, their extent, 
their state of greater or lesser fullness, 
the nature and consistence of the mat- 
ter which they contained. The instru. 
ment which M. Laennece uéed for these 
purposes was a cylinder of wood, which, 
according to the nature of the proposed 
examination, should be solid, pierced 
from one end to the other by a straight 
canal or cavity, or widened at one extre- 
mity in the mauner of a horn. 
According to the favourable manney 
in which this improvement is spoken of 
in the memoir, it appears that the ex. 
tent of the results already obtained, or 
those which may rationally be looked 
for, by means of the above mstrument 
of demonstration, is not less remarkable 


than its simplicity. 





—_— 





FINE ARTS. 


— 


(HE BASSO-RELIEVO AT THE NEW cUS- 
TOM-HOUSE. , 

THE absurd and unjust assertion 
which has been made ‘by prejudiced 
writers, that the climate of this island 
and the temperament of its inhabitants 
must necessarily prevent the successful 
progress of the arts, has been, even in 
our own times, triumphantly disproved. 
We do not—we dare not challenge a 
competition with the great masters of the 
ancients, but we confidently invite a com- 


' parison of the late works of the Eng- 


lish school with the contemporaneous 
productions of any other: and we are 
convinced that the result of a dispas- 
sionate examination would not merely 
place us on a level with our neighbours, 
but would assign to us a proud anda 
deserved pre-eminence. Our best artists 
are now sedulously employed in the 
study of nature, and have successfully 
retraced their steps to that unadulterated 
source of information. They are con- 
vinced of the justice of the observation of 
one of our own poets :-— 


First follow Nature, and your judgment 
frame , 

By her just standard, which is still the same: 

Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light. 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart 

At once the source, and end, and test of art. 


At no time could the E.ain MARBies 
have arrived so happily, or have con 
tributed so effectually to the progress of 
the cause of art. The eyes of the artist 
and the amateur are now cleared of the 
film which has long oppressed and dis- 
torted their vision: they have already 
begun to recur to nature and the simplest 
principles of composition, and in these 
admirable works they find an_ illustra- 
tion of the efficacy of such a course oi 
study: they behold all that is beautiful 
in nature, sublimated and refined by 
art, but still remaining untouched. and 
unaltered in its essential qualities. There 
are, however, some who err as much it 
anticipating a sudden renovation in the 
arts ofdesign, as those who have prophes:- 
ed their eternal debasement. We have eve 
been foremost in our admiration of the 
Elgin marbles. We consider them to be 
the purest models of imitation, and wert 
ardent in our hopes of the amended tast: 
which their presence in this countr? 
would be likely to induce; but we are 
too old to believe that even their radiant 
would instantly dispel the clouds of bad 
taste which had been so long accumv- 
lating. The rising race of artists wi! 
exhibit more than the present; the m- 
provements which they are calculated t# 
effect, the next in succession will evinee 
still more; and thus will they act in pro 
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gression until the happy time shall arrive 
when they may be equalled, or, if pos- 
sible, surpassed. 

These considerations suggested them- 
selves to us On viewing the bas-re- 
liefs at the New Custom Hovusr. One 
would have imagined that the influence 
of the exquisite marbles, of which we 
have been speaking, would have been 
first perceptible in the art of sculpture, 
and particularly in the department of 
hassu-relievo; but we are sorry to say, 
that in this instance not the remotest 
race of their ascendant power is dis- 
cernible. We cannot imagine how any 
one, to whom such an interesting and 
extensive work was entrusted, could 
have imbibed so little of the feeling of 
those excellent models, which were with- 
in his reach, and were pressed upon his 
notice, not merely by their intrinsic 
merit, but by the concurring admiration 
of all whose opinion in art is valuable. 
The Custom-Heuse, as most of our 
readers know, is situated on the banks of 
the Thames, from the edge of which it 
is separated by a very broad and beau- 
tiful terrace, affording an excellent and 
unusually good view of the building and 
its appendages. On each side of -the 
centre of the new building is placed a 
very long basso-relievo, and other sculp- 
tural decorations are introduced; the 
following account is extracted from a 
description of the building by Mr. Laing 
the architect :—- 


“ The compartment on the eastern side 
represents Britannia seated on her car, .at- 
tended by Strength, Justice, Naval Power, 
and Victory: this group forms the centre. 
On the right hand of Britannia, Philosophy 
is introducing Jurisprudence, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, and Navigation—sciences indis- 
pensably necessary to the prosperity of our 
insulaz power, whose establishments and co- 
lonies are found in all parts of the world, and 
whose vessels circumnavigate the globe. Fol- 
lowing the sciences are the-virtues—Charity, 
Hope, and Faith, Temperance, Fortitude, 
and Prudence. The polite arts are ranged 
on the left of Britannia, where Wisdom and 
Genius are leading on Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture. History and Astronomy 
are placed in succession to these; and the 
composition closes by the sister Muses in 
company, whose various offices and employ- 
ments allude to the elegant and refined studies 
in all their branches, 

“ The compartment on the western side 
of the central inscription represents, as a 
leading and general idea by a group in the 
centre, the four quarters of the globe, Eu- 
Tope, Asia, Africa, and America, offering 
their commodities to the British empire, 
‘ymbolized by natives of the three kingdoms. 
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On each side of this principal group are 
placed inhabitants of the various countries 
which have formed mercantile connections 
with Britain: these are dressed in their va- 
rious costumes as representatives of their re- 
spective nations ; Abyssinia, Africa, Arabia, 
Brazil, Caful, Canada, China, Egypt, Hin- 
dostan, Holland, Lapland, Pennsylvania, 
Peru, Poland, Prussia, Russia, Saxony, 
Spain, Turkey, &c. &c. These characters 
or personages are promiscu@usly grouped to 
shew the intermingling nature of commerce, 
which promotes universal intercourse, and 
gives whatever is wanting or whatever can 
be furnished by every people without ex- 
ception; and, in fact, such representatives 
of various nations do assemble indiscrimi- 
nately in this public edifice. 

“The prevailing intention of the general 
allegory is to shew that commerce, founded 
on public protection, and guided by recti- 
tude, virtue, and knowledge, produces that 
opulence which encourages and supports 
national elegance; and the arts, in their va~ 
rious departments, contribute to furnish 
fresh materials for the operations and em- 
ployment of commerce, to the great conve- 
nience, emolument, and civilization of all na- 
tions throughout the globe.” 

The remaining figures in this part are 
thus described. ‘they are situated in the 
centre and on a part of the building 
called the King’s Warehouse. 

“The sitting figure placed over the 
western extremity of the entrance to 
the King’s Warehouse, is Britannia. 
She is distinguished by her shield, em- 
bellished with the arms of St. George: 
on her head a helmet; and while she 
grasps in her right hand the spear 
of defence she rests her left hand, in 
which she holds an olive branch, on a 
globe, expressive of her desire to extend 


the blessings of peace to ali the world. 


The caduceus marks her commerce: the 
cornucopia indicates the result of that 
commerce in wealth and plenty; the 
British lion hints at the power and readi- 
ness of her protection, and the general 


‘interest taken by the nation at large in 


the welfare and security of the commerce 
issuing from and returning to the port of 
her capital. 

‘“« The figure placed over the eastern ex- 
tremity of the entrance to the King’s 
Warehouse represents Neptune, armed 
with his trident, recuinbent on a sea- 
horse.” 


Over the centre ‘is the royal arms. 

The idea of the allegory is good; but 
the mode in which it is conveyed to the 
spectator is extremely deficient and 
ambiguous. The composition is en- 
tirely destitute of sentiment: no impres- 
sion is made on the mind of the @ 
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server; nor does it appear that any was 
intended by the artist. A crowd of 
figures are presented to the eye, but it 
can neither understand their import nor 
occupation ; and had it not been for the 
translation which is furnished by Mr. 
Laing, and which we have already quoted, 
we should have still remained in the 
ignorance in which we were left after 
nearly an hour's attentive consideration 
upon the terrace of the Custom-House. 
The eastern compartment is certainly 
the best; and in some of the detached 
parts merit is observable—for instance, 
in the single figure of Genius, the back of 
which is forcibly expressed, but the entire 
composition is lamentably deficient. The 
centre is too mechanically equipoised. 
Britannia is a sitting figure; behind her 
on each side are two standing figures ; 
before them two recumbent ones; and 
on each side of these, are three sea- 
horses. The group is devoid of nature, 
and strongly reminds one of the well 
known satire on the exploded taste in 
gardening :— 
Grove nodsat grove, each alley has abrother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other, 


The sister arts of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, are very feebly personified. 
The figure of History is good, but that 
of Astronomy, which the sculptor doubt- 
less intended to be very imposing, is 
star-gazing in avery vuigar attitude, and 
seems to have borrowed the right arm of 
some other figure, for it is too badly set 
on to have ever been herown. The Muses 
who follow are very plain, ordinary ladies, 
who might as well pass for so many semp- 
stresses as for the inspired Nine. The 
other side of the bas-relief is no better. 
Philosophy has studied so long as com- 
pletely tohave impairedwhatever personal 
charins Nature might have bestowed on 
him ; but perhaps this is intentional: the 
sculptor may consider a want of grace 
as the characteristic mark of the votaries 
of philosophy; and in that case he has 
personified it excellently. The attitude 
of Chemistry is natural, and the figure 
is altogether well managed. Navigation 
is represented by a young man with a 
plumb-line for measuring the depth of 
water. This is a very imperfect ap- 
pendage ; the mariner’s compass would 
have been a more perfect, and the nau- 
tilus a more poetical illustration ; as it is, 
the line and weight may just as well be a 
symbol of his calling as a mason, as de- 
scriptive of the genius of navigation, 
the pride and prop of Britain, and the 
peculiar deity of this edifice. Charity 
is at least intelligible, for she is accom- 
panied by charity-children; the coat 
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and badge are perhaps a little too com. 
mon-place. Faith and Hope are de. 
signed in much better taste. Temper. 
ance is nearly a copy of the figure of the 
same virtue in the window of New College, 
Oxford: but the personification of Pru. 
dence is quite beyond our reach: it isa 
female looking attentively in a small look. 
ing-glass, and adjusting her head-dresg, 
To have a mirror before her on such an 
occasion is certainly a prudent provision, 
but the attitude is unfortunately vague, 
and were the figure taken down it would 
make a very fit ornament for the win- 
dow of a hair-dresser or looking-glas 
manufacturer. 

In the western compartment the centre 
group is again composed of figures which 
are placed in mechanical equilibrium: 
there are three upright figures, form- 
ing nearly parallel lines, and two on 
each side disposed alike. The three 
figures we should never have found 
names for, had not the description been 
put into our hands. The foreigners on 
each side, in their varied costume, con- 
veyed to us instantly the meaning of the 
artist; but the three personages in the 
middle were still inexplicable. We 
guessed, but as it appears we were in 
error, that they were portraits of 
three of the commissioners who had 
gone on 'Change to inform the congre- 
gated merchants cf the world that the 
Custom-House was now open for the 
transaction of public business. In this 
supposition we were confirmed by seeing 
one of them in a Scotch dress, as gentle- 
men of that nation frequently get holdof 
good things-—such as commissioners of 
public offices, &c. &c. It seems, how- 
ever, that these three figures are 
intended to represent England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; the one is desig: 
nated, as we have hinted, by ‘national 
attire, and the difference of the other 
two is, that one of them is clothed in 
what the tailors call a single-breasted 
coat, whilst the other has one of a mort 
fashionable form. The mob of foreigners 
have little to deserve attention. 

The figures in other parts of the build 
ing are very common-place, both in de- 
sign and execution. Britannia and ¢ 
Lion, Neptune and a Sea-horse. 

In conclusion, we regret to be obliged 
to confess, that the works we have cot: 
sidered are entirely devoid of all thst 
is requisite in art. They possess 2° 
sentiment; they express nothing, the} 
are seen, and are forgotten. The m* 
terial of which they are composed 4 
artificial stone, and the process of baking, 
which it undergoes, frequently distor 
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snd injures the work; it is of a brick- 
like feruginous colour, and the general 
effect is very unpleasing. ‘The name of 
the sculptor, or rather modeller, is Buss, 
agentleman only known to the world by 
the monument to Mr, Pitt, in Guildhall. 
It is a thousand pities that the perfurm- 
ance of so great a national work should 
have been withheld from such men as 
Flaxman, Chantrey, and others, and its 
execution intrusted to a burner of arti- 
ficial stone, whose style of design is as 
far inferior to theirs, as is the tasteless 
material in which he deals to the purest 
marble of Italy. 
INTELLIGENCE. 

A new silver coinage is preparing at 
the Mint, after the designs of the cele- 
brated gem-engraver, Pistrucci. The 
reverse of the half-crown is St. George 
andthe dragon. We have not yet seen 
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an impression, but augur most favour- 
ably from the taste and talents of the 
artist. 

We perceive, by an announcement in 
the Literary Gazetie, that the artists of 
Worcester have determined on opening 
an annual exhibition of their works. 
We are heartily glad to witness the 
rise and establishment of such an in- 
stitution in any of our provincial towns ; 
they serve to disseminate a love for art, 
and are calculated to create and foster 
genius which may hereafter be highly 
honourable to the country. In this par- 
ticular instance much may be expected, 
for many very able artists reside in that 
city, whose talents deserve to be exhi- 
bited in a mode more congenial to their 
feelings than in the mere painting of por- 
celain. 








NEW MUSIC, 





A Sonata for the Piano forte, with an 
Accompaniment for the Violin. Com- 
posed and dedicated to H. 1. Hi. the 
Arch-Duke Rudolph of Austria, by L. 
Van Beethoven. Opera 96. 


To give this sonata its proper effect will 
require the aid of an excellent violin player, 
and a very steady timist at the piano-forte. 
And though the violin part is written over 
the other tor the convenience of those who 
lack the accompaniment, yet the parts are so 
interwoven that it is impossible to quit one 
part without losing many beautiful har- 
monies blended with the other. This, there- 
fore, is nota piece in which it is indifferent 
whether the violin accompaniment is used 
or not; but when two performers meet, 
who are perfect masters of their respective 
instruments, (and none other should attempt 
it,) the effect is grand and striking, far be- 
yond the conception of the common jog-trot 
players of waltzes and quadrilles. We have 
seen much of Beethoven’s music from foreign 
copies, and we trust that his masterly com- 
positions will be sufficiently appreciated in 
this country to pay the expense of reprint- 
ing. 


Essais sur différents Caractéres, pour le 
Piano-forte. Dédiés a Miss Marianne 
Brooke, par F. Kalkbrenner. Book I. 
Op. 34. 


These characteristic pieces are com- 
prised in three numbers. The first, “ Con 

racia,” is all smoothness, grace, and ele- 
gance. The second, “* Adagio Melancolico,” 
Ws rather of a sombre cast, but possessing an 
infinite variety of pathos and taste. The 
Spirited movements that follow is all science 
and execution, imbued with those energies 


peculiar to this writer, which few can equal, 
none surpass. 


“* Pappataci! che mai sento!’ Terzetto 
in the Opera of L’Italiana in Algeri. 
Composed by Signor G. Rossini. 


This trio is for two sopranos and a bass 
voice. The greater part of the opening 
movement is in measured recitative, which, 
in due time, breaks into a most spirited 
‘¢ Allegro,” in which all the performers have 
enough todo, We cannot but admire the 
convenience of the Italian words to a song, 
where, if the singer is at a loss, or forgets 
his part, he can easily fill up the chasm with 
“no, no, no,” or “ ah! ah! ah!” or any 
other monosyllable. 

A Duet for two Performers on the Piano- 
forte, with an Accompaniment ad libe- 
tum for the Flute, Adapted from Mo- 
zart’s Opera of “ Il Don Giovanni,” 
and dedicated to Misses Gorings, by 

F. Fiorillo. No. 2. 

The first air, “ Il mio tesoro intanto,” is 
elaborated in the form of what is technically 
termed a conversation-piece, in which each 
part alternately takes the subject. ‘ Giovi- 
nette che fate all’amore,” is all gaiety and 
good-humour, and worthy the hand who 
wrote it; nor does it suffer at all in the pre- 
sent dishing up. The next air “ Deh vieni 
alla finistra,’ in a movement of §, is in the 
penseroso style, and prepares the way for 
the most spirited of all spirited movements, 
‘‘ Fin’ ch han dal vino.’”? We have now, 
though somewhat irregularly, gone through 
the four sets of this charming music, and 

cannot quit them without calling the atten- 
tion of all lovers of harmony to a work com- 
bining the most exquisite taste with the ut- 
most profundity of science. 
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“© Q call back the roses of morn.’ Can- 
zonet, the poetry by John Stewart, esq. 
composed by Dr. John Clarke, of Cam- 
bridge. 

A charming little air in the doctor’s best 
manner—that is to say, tasteful and elegant. 
Fantaisie Ecossaise, for the Harp, on 

the ay “O Nanny wilt thou gang 
wilh me.’ Composed and respec thudiy 
dedicated to Miss Denys, by W. Henry 

Steil. 

Amid the arpeggios and sprinklings of 
chords in the introduction, the aur now and 
then peeps out, asa taste of what may be 
expected in the next movement. This style of 
writing seems to have been obtained from the 
Proems of Cramer, and is admirably calcu- 
lated to connect the different branches of a 
sonata. We need not descant on the pa- 
thetic beauties of this air, but we may be 
allowed to say that it is peculiarly well 
adapted to the a nor can the taste and 
brilliancy of the variations be listened to with 
indiflerence. 

“ Cease your Funning,” with six Varia- 
lions, and the Air (by way of introduc- 
duction) * The Miser aie a Shilling 
sees.” Arranged for the Piano-forte, 
by T. C. Panormo. 

We have put on our spectacles, but can 
find no arrangement in the introduction at 
all differing from that which Dr. Arne made 
when he adapted it for Covent Garden 
theatre. We are not sure whether “ Cease 
your Funning” is well calculated for varia- 
tions: a couiposer of whom we had recently 
occasion to speak, noted down the tune ra- 
ther incorrectly, and made tolerable varia- 


- 


tions to it: but though we are here in coy. 
plete possession of the tune as it is perform. 
ed, yet the variations run so widely off th 
mark, that we scarcely recognize it in j, 
evolutions. Whether the defect arises fron) 
the thema or the insufliciency of the adapter 
we will not decide, but merely relate the 
fact. Ilaving mentioned Dr. A \rne, a litt) 
anecdote occurs, Which may perhaps amy 
our musical readers. The writer of thi 
article having, many years ago. accompanie 
the Doctor to Cannons, the. seat of the lat 
Duke of Chandos, to assist at the perform. 
ance of an oratorio in the chapel of Whit. 
church, such was the throng of company 
that no provisions were to be procured ¢ 
the duke’s house. On going to the Chandp 
Arms, in the town of Edgeware, we made 
our way into the kitchen, where we foun 
nothing but a solitary leg of mutton on the 
spit. This, the waiter informed us, was be. 
spoke by a party of gentlemen. The doctor 
(rubbing his elbow—his usual manner) sayy 
to me, * I'll have that mutton—give me, 
fiddle-etring.”” He took the fiddle-strine 
cut it in pieces, and privately sp. inkling jt 
over the mutton, walked out of the kitchen, 
Then waiting very patiently til the waiter 
had served it up, he heard one of the gentle. 
men exclaim— Waiter! this meat is full of 
maggots, take it way.’”? This was what the 
doctor expected, who was on the watchi 
“ Here give it me.”— QO, sir,” says the 
waiter, “ you can’t eat it—’ Sis ‘fal of mag- 
gots.”°— O never mind,” crys the doctor, 
“fiddlers have strong stomachs.” & 
bearing it away, and scraping off the fiddle 
strings, we made a hearty dinner on the a) 
parently maggoty mutton, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


I. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto the 
Fourth. By Lord By ron. 

It is by no means our intention to 
enter intoa regular and elaborate review 
of this beautiful poem, but we cannot 
prevail upon ourselves to pass it over 
without enriching our pages with a few 
of its admirable passages. With the 
opinion expressed by its noble author, 
in his dedication, we entirely coincide, 
namely, that ‘it is the most thoughtful 
and comprehensive of all his compo- 
sitions; and those who have delighted 
to trace the progress of the poet's mind 
in the earlier emanations of his genius, 
and compare the lofty, but varied tones 
of feeling by which they are so peculiarly 
distinguished, will peruse this portion of 
his writings, with a degree of interest, 
not often excited on such occasions. 
They will discover amid the many wild 


and inextinguishable bursts of energy 
with which this volume abounds, some: 
thing like a yearning after the better 
affections of the heart; a willingness to 
look forward, with co onsoling hope, tv 
some end or attainment, over which 
« Circumstance, that unspiritual god, ant 
miscreater,” can have no influence. 
Amid the utter wretchedness which 
occasionally breaks forth in this immortil 
lament, there is the appearance of pas 
sions subdued into mournful resignatio), 
the soul of the “wondrous Childe, 
seems to have been tempered and cha 
tened even by its own fire, 

* And like the plants which throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded pat, 

Breathes sweetness out of woe !’’* 

No poet was ever gifted with % 
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powerful a talisman for discerning the 


intenser passions of the heart, as Lord 

Byron. He reveals to us thoughts and 

sensations, of which we scarcely believed 

ourselves capable, and teaches us that we 

are indeed, “‘ fearfully and wonderfully 

made.” The following verses illustrate 

those mysterious associations by which 

the mind of man is recalled toa sense of 

its ills. 

XXIII. 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 

Scarce seen but with fresh bitterness im- 
bued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which 
bring 

Back on the heart the weight whichit would 
fing 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 

A tone of music,—summer’s eve—or spring, 

A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall 
wound, 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we’re 
darkly bound. 

XXIV. 

And how and why we know not, nor can 
trace 

Hiome to its cloud this lightning of the 
mind, 

But feel the shock renewed, nor can efface 

The blight and blackening. which it leaves 
behind, 

Which out of things familiar, undesigned, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to 
view 

The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 

The cold—-the changed — perchance the 
dead—anew 

The mourned, the loved, the lost—too many ! 
vet how few! 

The following exquisite burst of pa- 
triotism will surely be thought to more 
than atone for the petulant allusion 
which Lord Byron has thought proper 
to make, in liis dedication, to our “ per- 
manent army and suspended Habeas 
Corpus.” 

VIII. 


I've taught me other tongues--and in strange 
eyes 

Have made me not a stranger; to the mind 

Which is itself, no changes bring surprise ; 

Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 

Acountry with—ay, or without mankind; 

Yet was | born where men are proud to be, 

Not without cause; and should I leave 
behind 

The inviolate is'and of the sage and free, 

And seck me out a home by a remoter sea? 

1X. 


Perhaps I loved it well: and should I lay 
~ ly ashes ina soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it—if we may 


‘nbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
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My hopes of being remembered in my line 

With my land’s language : if too fond and 
far 

These aspirations in their scope incline,— 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 

Of hasty growth and blight, and dull ob- 
livion, bar 

X. 

My name from out the temple where the 
dead 

Are honoured by the nations—let it be— 

And light the laurels on a loftier head! 

And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 

‘¢ Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.” 

Meantime I[ seek no sympathies, nor need ; 

The thorns which I have reaped are of the 
tree 

I planted,—they have torn me,—and I 
bleed! 

I should have known what fruit would spring 
from such a seed. 


That Lord Byron is the poet of nature, 
and loves to “hold converse with her 
charms, and see her stores unrolled,” 
we learn from that sublime and well 
known definition of solitude in the ist 
Canto of Childe Harold; but his vivid- 
ness of perception has perhaps never 
been so finely instanced as in the fol- 
lowing luxurious description of an Italian 
evening. 

XXVIT. 


The Moon is up, and yet it is not night— 
Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of biue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West! 
Where the day joins the past eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian‘s 
crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of 
the blest! 
XXVIII. 
A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven; but 
still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly,and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rhetian hill, 
As day and night contending were, until 


Nature reclaim’d her order: gently flows 


The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues 
instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d 
within, it glows, 
XXIX. 


Fill’d with the face of heaven, which from 
afar 

Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse: 

And now they change; a paler shadow 
strews 


Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day 
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Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang 
imbues 

With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, ull—’tis gone—and 
allis gray. 

Another proof of the poet's sense of 
beauty will appear in his description of 
the Medicean Venus. 

XLIX. 


There too the goddess loves in stone, and 
fills 

The air around with beauty ; we inhale 

The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, in- 
stils 

Part of its immortality ; the veil 

Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 

We stand, and in that form and face behold 


What mind can make, when nature’s self 


would fail ; 
And to the tond idolaters of old 
Envy the inmate flash which such a soul 
could mould. 
L. 


We gaze and turn away, and know not 
where, 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the 
heart 

Reels with its fulness ; there—for ever there-- 

Chain‘d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 

We stand as captives, and would not depart. 

Away !—ihere need no words, nor terms 
precise, 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 

Where Pedantry gulls Folly ; we have eyes : 

Blood—pulse and breast, confirm the Dar- 
dan Shepherd’s prize. 

The following generous apostrophe to 
the memory of ‘Tasso, is worthy the bard 
of Harold. 
mae to Tarquato’s injured shade! ‘twas 

is 

In life and death to be the mark where 
wrong 

Aimed with her poisoned arrow; but to miss. 

Oh, victor unsurpassed in modern song! 

Each year brings torth its millions, but how 
long 

The tide of generations shall roll on, 

And net the whole combined and countless 
throng 

Compose a mind like thine? though all in 
one 

Condensed their scatter’d rays they would 
not form a sun. 


That conflict of wild and terrible 
emotions which would distract an ordi- 
nary mind almost to annihilation, Lord 
Byron can calmly and fearlessly con- 
template, and like the rock which offers 
its unyielding breast to the ungovern- 
able fury of the world of waters, re- 
main himself ‘‘ unhurt amid the war of 
elements."—His address to Time, is 
perhaps the finest passage in the whole 
poem; and as it has been industriously 
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omitted by the critics who have thought 
proper to notice the last Canto of Childe 
Harold, we shall present it to the obser. 
vation of our readers. 
CXXX. 
Oh Time, the beautifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin comforter, 
And only healer when the heart hath bled— 
Time, the corrector where our judgmentserr, 
The test of truth, love,—sole philosopher, 
For all beside are sophists, from thy thrift 
Which never loses tho’ it doth defer— 
Time, the avenger, unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and claim of 
thee a gift. 
CXXXI. 
Amidst this wreck, where thou hast madea 
shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate, 
Among thy mightier offerings here ar 
mine, 
Ruins of years—though few, yet full of 
fate :— 
If thou hast ever seen me too elate, 
Hear me not ; but if calmly I have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against the 
hate 
Which shall not whelm me, let me not have 
worn 
This iron in my soul in vain; shall they not 


mourn ? 
* * - * * * 


CXXXIII. 


It is not that I may not have incurred 
For my ancestral faults or mine, the wound 
I bleed withal, and, had it been conferred 
With a just weapon it had flowed unbound; 
But now my blood shall not sink in the 
ground— 
To thee I do devote it—thou shalt take 
The vengeance ; which shall yet be sought 
and found, 
Which if J have not taken for the sake— 
But let that pass—I sleep, but thou shalt ye 
awake ; 
CXXXIV. 
And if my voice break forth, °tis not th 
now 
I shrink from what is suffered: Jet him 
speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 
Or seen my mind, convulsion leave it weak; 
But in this page a record will I seek. 
Not in the air shall these my words disper; 
Tho’ I be ashes ; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain 0! 
my curse! 
CXXXYV. 
That curse shall be forgiveness.—Hare! 
not 
Hear me, my mother earth! behold ! 
Heaven !— 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven’ 
Have I not had my brain seared, my hee" 
riven, 
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Hopes sapped, name blighted, life’s life 
lied away? 

And only not to desperation driven, 

Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom I 


_—" CXXXVI 


From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 

Have not I seen what human things could 
0? 

From the loud roar of foaming calumny 

To the small whisper of the as paltry few, 

And subtler venom of the viler crew, 

The Janus glance of whose insignificant eye, 

Learning to lie with silence would seem true, 

And without utterance save the shrug or 
sigh 

Deal round to happy fools its speechless 
obloquy. 

CXXXVII. 

But I have lived, and have not lived in vain ; 

My mind may lose its force, my blood its 
fire 

And my frame perish even in conquering 
= — | 

But there is that within me which shall tire 

Torture and Time, and breathe when I 
expire ; 

Something unearthly which they deem not 
of, 

Like the remembered tone of a mute lyre, 

Shall on their softened spirits sink, and 
move 

In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of 
love. 


We shall conceive from this stanza, 
and the one which follows it, that the 
noble author anticipates his speedy dis- 
solution; he certainly apostrophizes 
Death in these lines. 

CXXAVIAI. 
The sead is set.—Now welcome, thou dread 
power, 
Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk’st in the shadow ofthe midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear ; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls 
rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear, 
That we become a part of what has been, 
And grow unto the spot, all seeing but un- 
seen. 

We will conclude these extracts with 
the verses commemorating the death of 
our beloved Princess. It is with feelings 
ol infinite satisfaction that we find this 
tribute to her virtues in a work likely to 
exist for ever, 


CLXVIL. 


Hark, forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 
— as arises when a nation bleeds 
Vith some deep and immedicable wound ; 
Through storm and darkness Yawns the 
reading ground, 
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i pe is thick with phantoms, but the 

chie 

Seems royal still, though with her head diss 
crowned ; 

And pale but lovely, with maternal grief 

She clasps a babe, to whom her breast 
yields no relief. 


CLXVIII. 


Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art 
thou ? 

Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 

Could not the grave forget thee, and lay 
low 

Some less majestic, less beloved head? 

In the sad midnight, while thy heart still 
bled, 

The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy, 

Death hushed that pang for ever: with thee 
fled 

The present happiness and promised joy 

Which filled the imperial isles so full it 
seemed to cloy. 


CLXIX. 


Peasants bring forth in safety.—Can it be, 

Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored ! 

Those who weep not for kings shall weep 
for thee ; 

And freedom’s heart grown heavy, cease to 
hoard 

Her many griefs for one; for she had 
poured 

Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head 

Beheld her Iris.—Thou, too, lonely lord, 

And desolate consort — vainly wert thou 
wed ! 

The husband of a year! the father of the 
dead! 


CLXX. 


Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment 
made ; 

Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes: in the dust 

The fair-haired daughter oi the Isles is laid, 

The love of millions ! How did we entrust 

Fuiurity to her! and though it must 

Darken above our bones, yet fondly deemed 

Our children should obey, her chid, and 
blessed 

Her and her hoped for seed, whose promise 
seemed 

Like stars to shepherd’s eyes :—"twas but @ 
meteor beamed. 


CLXXI. 


Woe unto us, not her; for she sleeps well : 

The fickle reek of popular breath, the 
tongue 

Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 

Which from the birth of monarchy hath 
rung 

Its knell in princely ears, till the o’erstung 

Nations have armed in madness the strange 
fate 

Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, afd 
hath flung 

Against their blind omnipotence a weight 

Within the opposing scale, which crushes 
soon or late :-= 
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CLXXIL. 

These might have been her destiny ; but no, 

Qur hearts deny it: and so young, so fair, 

Good without effort, great without a foe ; 

But now a bride and mother—and now 
there ! 

How many ties did that stern moment tear! 

From thy sire’s to his humblest subject's 
breast, 

ls linked the electric chain of that despair, 

Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and 
opprest 

The land which loved thee so that nonecould 
love thee best. 

IT. Hisiorical Ulustrations of the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold. Bu John 
Hobhouse, Esq. M.A. and F.R.S. 
Although this book is replete with 

much curious and valuah!e information, 

we do not consider it by any means a 

necessary appendage to the volume it 

professes to illustrate. The notes al- 
ready attached to the Fourth Canto of 

Childe Harold, are, we conceive, mere 

than sufficient for the due understanding 

of that poem, and many of them, how- 
ever admirable, cannot but be acknow- 
ledged as superfluous; at least as far as 
regards necessary explanation. It is 
irksome, in the midst of such poetry as 

Lord Byron's, to have to wade through 

a note of a dozen pages, when an illus- 

tration of the individual passage might 

probably have been conveyed in as many 
lines. An eloquent discussion, which 
would have its claims upon our attention 
duly allowed, were it introduced in an- 
other form, is, under such circumstances, 
entirely lost upon us. For instance, the 
stanza apostrophizing the foster-mother 
of Romulus and Remus, has viven rise— 
in the notes appended to Childe Harold 
—to a lengthy dissertation on the nu- 
merous images of the sie-wo/f, at present 
extant in different parts of Italy. Now 
al] this is very well, and, to the antiquary, 
may have more charms than any other 
part of the book, but we will venture to 
affirm, that not above one out of a hun- 
dred of the noble author’s poetical ad- 
mirers proceed farther than the first 
twenty lines in it. Nearly two thirds of 
his lor dship’s work is occupied by notes 
and the very ingenious and erudite vo- 

leona before us contains upwards of 500 

pages illustrative of the same subject. 

Is it to be supposed that Childe Harold 

will descend to posterity with Mr. Hob- 

house's “ bulky octavo” lumbering at his 
back? Yet Lord Byron endeavours to 
make it necessary to his readers by con- 
stant references to it. ‘There is some- 
thing unfair in this. He should not 


eram his friend’s prose down the throats 


of the public, whether they will or not, 
A similar expedient was adopted to bring 
Mr. Rogers’ poem, “ Jacqueline,” intg 
notice, by publishing it with ‘* Lara,” s 
that the admirers of the one were obliged 
to become the purchasers of both. T 
is, however, some difference in the two 
cases. Mr. Hobhouse’s book contains 
a great deal of highly curious and euter. 
taining matter, though but slenderly con. 
nected with its companion; w hilst Mr, 
Rogers’ poem had no claims upon the 
public attention beyond what arose from 
its appearance with the production of 
his illustrious friend. 

it is tobe regretted, that with the an- 
thor’s qualifications fur the task, he did 
not favour us with a more extended 
essay on Tladian Literature. Instead of 
confining his remarks tea the last fifty 
years, he would have rendered an essential 
service to the republic of letters, had he 
traced its progress from a much earlier 
period. The short sketch he has given 
us is, however, a masterly one; and 
besides general observ rations, contains a 
survey of the writings of Melchior Cesa. 
rotti, “Joseph Parini, Victor Alfieri, Hip- 
politus Pindemonte, Vincent Moute, 
and Hugo Foscolo. We quote the fol- 
lowing account of Alfieri, as he is per- 
haps better known to the English reader 
than any of the others. 

« His connexion with the Countess of 
Albany is known to all the world, but 
no one is acquainted with the secret of 
that long intercourse. If they were ever 
married, Alfieri and the:Countess took 
as much pains to conceal that fact asis 
usually bestowed upon its publicity. 
Truth might have been spoken on the 
tomb of the poet, but even there we 
only find that Louisa, Countess of Al- 
bany was his only love, * quam unice 
dilexit.”. A church, perhaps, was not the 
place to boast of such a passion; but 
after eve ery consideration We miay col 
clude, that the Abate Caluso, who wrote 
the epitaph, and received the last sighs 
of Alfieri, knew and did not choose t0 
tell that his friend was never married tv 
the widow of Charles Edward Stewart. 
‘ 'Tacendo clamat,’ his silence is eloquent. 

« Alfieri, in the languor of a pre 
tracted agony, which the presence of 
Caluso assisted him to support, received 
the last visit of a priest, who came t 
confess him, with an affability for which 
he was not distinguished in the days of 
his health: but he said to him, ‘ Have 
the kindness to look in to-morrow: 
trust that death will wait for twent’ 
four hours.’ The ecclesiastic returned 
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the next day. Alfieri was sitting in his 
arm chair, and said, ‘ At present I fancy 
{ have but a few minutes to spare ;’ and 
turning towards the Abbé entreated him 
to bring the Countess to him. No sooner 
did he see her than he stretched forth 
his hand, saying, ‘ Clasp my hand, my 
dear friend, I die.’* 

« His latter years were divided be- 
tween a haughty irascibility and a deep 
melancholy, which afflicted him by turns, 
to a degree that rendered him scarcely 
accountable for his actions. Alfieri was 
then not unfrequently seen in the 
churches from vespers to sunset, sitting 
motionless, and apparently wrapped up in 
listening to the psalms of the monks, as 
they chanted them from behind the 
skreen of the choir. ‘The way in which 
he died would, however, lead us to con- 
jecture, that his meditations were not 
those of religion, and that he chose such 
aretreat in search of that solemn tran- 
quillity which alone promised him a tem- 
porary repose from the relentless furies 
that preyed upon his heart.” 

“The religious opinions of Alfieri,” 
observes Mr. Hobhouse, ‘* cannot be col- 
lected from his writings :” a pretty ob- 
vious testimony, we think, that his mind 
could have received no very particular 
bias any way. The manner of his death 
too, seems almost to confirm the suppo- 
sition, that religion occupied the last 
placein his thoughts. Besides, if we are 


not mistaken, he ridicules it in various 


passages Of his writings. In one of his 
treatises on T'yranny he professes to be- 
lieve that the indissolubility of marriage 
contributed to the enslavement of Italy.t 
This we are not surprised at. Men will 
argue in favour of the course their own 
perversity or eaprice inclines them to 
pursue; and when they build upon false 
principles, the greater their genius the 
ateater will be their absurdities. We 
will take our leave of Alfieri, in order to 
present our readers with some anecdotes 
of afar greater poet and a much better 
nan, Tasso. The exquisite «« Lament,” 
which Lord Byron has put into the 
mouth of the bard of Ferrara, has in- 
‘pired the English reader with an interest 
in his fate which otherwise he might not 
probably have felt. 

“There seems in the Italian writers,” 
says Mr. Hobhouse, “ something like a 
‘isposition to excuse the Duke of Fer- 


Tr ‘ ‘4 j i 
«ara, by extenuating the sufferings or 





* . . . . 
mi Stringetemi, cara amica! la mano, 10 
u0}0. 
_* One of his comedies, also, the Divorce, 
~ “Satire on Italian marriages. 
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exaggerating the derangement of the 
poct. He who contemplates the dun- 
geon, or even the hospital of St. Anna, 
will be at a loss to reconcile either the 
one or the other with that “ amp/e lodge- 
ment” which, according to the antiquities 
of the house of Este, the partiality of 
Alfonso allotted to the man ‘ whom he 
loved and esteemed much, and wished 
to keep near his person.’ Muratori con- 
fesses himself unable to define the offence 
of the patient; and in a short letter de- 
voted expressly to the subject, comes to 
no other general conclusion, than that he 
could not be called insane; but was con- 
fined partly for chastisement, partly for 
cure, having spoken some indiscreet 
words of Alfonso.” 
#* * ¥ % 

‘«« Manso, the friend and biographer of 
Tasso, might have been expected to 
throw some light upon so important a 
portion of his history; but the five chap- 
ters devoted to the subject only encum- 
bered the question with inconclusive 
discussion. What is still more ex- 
traordinary, it appears that of seven or 
eight cotemporary Ferrarese annalists, 
only one has mentioned that T'asso was 
confined at all, and to that one Faustini 
has assigned a cause more laughable than 
instructive. ‘The later librarian of Mo- 
dena was equally disingenuous with his 
predecessor, and had the confidence to 
declare, that by prescribing a seven years 
confinement Alfonso consulted only the 
health, and honour, and advantage of 
Tasso, who evinced his continued ob- 
stinacy by considering himself a_pri- 
soner.” 

The cause assigned by Lord Byron for 
the confinement of T'asso—namely, his 
love for the Princess Leonora—is not 
correct, though quite enough so for 
poetry; which Aristotle affirms may be 
three removes from truth. The Eng- 
lish author of the Life of Tasso appears, 
however, to believe inthe poet’s love for 
the Duke’s sister, though he does not 
consider it as the cause of his insanity. 
We learn from the following extract 
that 

«The Duke had not the excuse of 
Tasso’s presumption in aspiring to the 
love of the princely Leonora. The far 
famed kiss is certainly an invention, al- 
though not of modern date. The Eng- 
lish were taught to believe, by a cotem- 
porary writer, that the Lydian boy and 
the Goddess of Antium had precipitated 
Torquato into his dungeon ; and Manso 
hinted the same probability, but with 
much circumspection. The tale was 
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at last openly told in ‘ The Three Gondo- 
las, a little work published in 1662, by 
Girolamo Brusoni, at Venice, and im- 
inediately suppressed. Leonora of Este 
was thirty years old when ‘T'asso came 
to Ferrara; and this, perhaps, notwith- 
standing that serene brow, where Love 
all armed was wont to expatiate, recon- 
ciled him to the reverence and wonder 
which succeeded to the first feelings of 
admiration and delight. It is true that 
neither her age, nor the vermilion cloud 
which obscured the eyes of Lucretia, 
rendered his muse less sensible to the 
pleasure ot being patronized by the illus- 
trious sisters. Perhaps his intercourse 
with them was not altogether free from 
that inclination which the charms of any 
female might readily excite in a tem- 
perament too warm to be a respecter of 
persons. But his heart was devoted to 
humbler and younger beauties; and 
more particularly to Lucretia Bende lio, 
who had also to rank the author of 
the * Pastor Fido’ amongst her immortal 
suitors. Of this passion the Princess 
Leonora was the confidante, and aspired 
to the cure by the singular expedient of 
persuading him to become the encomiast 
of one of his rivals. It appears, then, 
that the biographer is justified in exclaim- 
ing against the sc andal which is incom- 
patible with the rank and piety of 
Princess who was a temple of Sciaiien 
and chastity; and a single prayer of 
whom rescued Ferrara from the anger 
of Heaven and the inundation of the Po. 
it is also but too certain that Leonora 
deserted the poet in the first days of his 
distress; and it is equally known that 
‘T'asso, who would not have forgotten an 
early flame, did not hang a single gar- 
land on the bier of his supposed mis- 
tress. 

We must now conclude our notice 
of this interesting volume. Much 
valuable information is scattered in a 
desultory manner over its pages, which 
we should like to have seen arranged in 

less confused form. Indeed, it con- 
tains matter which might have been ex- 
tended into a work of considerable im- 
portance, but which loses a part of its 
inte rest from the want of order visible in 
its compilation. At the same time we 
must take leave to differ with the author 
in his opinior of “ modern de: generacy.” 
He may be assured that this is nothing 
hut the croaking cant of republicanism. 
Neither are we alive to the meritorious 

gallantry of Mr. Bruce, in facilitating 
the escape of Lavalette. Ourideas may 


be singular, but we cannot see how the 
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term gallant can apply to the man wh, 
favours the designs of the enemies of }j;, 
country. 


II].—Foltage ; or, Poems original gn; 
translated, by Leigh Hunt. 

“A sonsativeness* to the beauty of 
the external world, to the unsophisticate 
impulses of our nature, and above aj} 
imagination, or the power to see, with 
verisimilitude, what others do not, 
these are the properties of poetry, « ob. 
serves Mr. Leigh Hunt, in a babbling 
preface to the mass of crudities, w hich, 
in imitation of the German “ Leaves,” 
he has so prettily entitled “ Ful Lge, 
and this secret 1 saw very early, ’ 
Truly the volume before us contain 
some notable specimens of the perceptive 
faculties of its author. He is occasion. 
ally in raptures at the sight of a “ hay. 
cock,” and his “ spirits come dancity 
from out him” on beholding the “ steeple 
and “« farmy fields” of “ dear Hamp. 
stead,” that spot which has haunted ‘f 
youth like a smile,” with 
“Its fine breathing prospects, its clump. 

wooded glades, 
Dark pines, and white houses, and lorg 
alleyed shades, 
Its fields going down, where the bard lis 
and sees 
The hills up above him with roofs in the 
trees.” —p. 80. 
His friend Mr. Henry Robertson, too, le 
discovers, has “ music all about hin, 
heart and lips,” and Mr. John Gatties 
voice resembles “ a rill, that slips oe 
the sunny pebbles breathingly.” Now 
after such proofs as these, it would, of 
course, be highly indecorous in us to 
express a doubt of Mr. Hunt's “ sens: 
tiveness to the beauty of the externd 
world,” but this we may affirm, that: 
differs very materially from cur own 
We are not ashamed to confess that we 
do not believe 
“ Mr. Hazlitt’s intellectual tact to be such, 
That it seems to feel truth. as one’s finger 
do touch ;’—p. 99. 
and we also trust the ubtuseness of out 
perceptive organs will be deemed a sul 
ficient apology for not considering Mr. 
Charles Lamb as the “ profoundest living 
critic,” or Mr. Leigh Hunt’s « transl 
tions, in the same spirit as the origind 
poems.” 

The poetical qualifications of the editet 
of the Examiner have been very ¢é™ 
rectly described by a writer in Black: 
wood’s Magazine of October last, aml 


——— ae 





* Mr. Hunt should at least know ~ 
orthography of what he prates so muc 
about. 
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as the definition entirely coincides with 
t we ourselves feel on the subject, 
all quote it for the infurmation ot 
ourreaders:—** Mr. Hunt is the ideal of 
4, Cockney poet. He “aves perpetually 
about « green fields, ‘jaunty streams, 
and “ overarching leafiness,” exactly as 
4 Cheapside shopkeeper does about the 
beauties of his box on the Camberwell 
road. He is altogether unacquainted 
with the face of nature in her magnificent 
wenes; he has never seen any moun- 
rain higher than Highgate-hill, nor re- 
jysed by any stream more pastoral than 
the Serpentine River. But he is deter- 
mined to be a poet eminently rural, and 
he rings the changes—till one is sick of 
him--on the different views he has taken 
of God and nature, in the course of some 
« Sunday dinner parties, at which he has 
assisted in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don.’ ‘The truth of these observations, 
were any confirmation necessary, might 
be fully made out by a hundred passages 
from Mr. Hunt's verses. He only re- 
cognises the “ green caress” of Nature 
In 


wha 
we sh 


«“ Those genial shows 
Of box encircled flowers, or poplar rows, 
Or other nests for evening weariness,’ 
which are to be met with in the several 
« squares” of the metropolis, and his ac- 
quaintance with “ vines” and “ ivy,” has 
heen principally confined to those which 
look out 


“ Over back walls; green in the windows too;’’ 


of some of the houses in the more retired 
streets of the “ kingdom of Cockaigne.” 
In fact, with that unaccountable pro- 
pensity by which weak minds are always 
led into unfathomable depths, this per- 
son is induced to dwell eternally on those 
subjects he is the least qualified to under- 
stand; and yet, with the very manifest 
disqualifications of ignorance and se/f- 
conceit, he would fain be thought “to 
honour the beauties of nature, and 
spread cheerfulness and a sense of justice 
among his fellow-creatures.” How 
con so contemptible a being as the editor 
vithe Examiner newspaper, presume to 
talk of his poetical capabilities, when the 
germ of all true poetry is religion and 
patriotism ?2—How can the man who has 
dared to pronounce the glorious creed of 
Christianity “ unattractive,’ and who 
drivels away what little talents he pos - 
sesses_ in the composition of obscene 
verses, and libels on public characters, 
Pretend to have an eye to the glories of 
the creation, and to be | 
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** One of the spirits chosen by heaven to tury 
The sunny side of things to human eyes ?” 


Mr. Hunt is in a state of miserable delu- 
sion, if he conceives he bears any resem- 
blance to those lofty spirits of the “ olden 
time,” who were the demigods of poetry ; 
who exerted their influence, while liv- 
ing, to promote the general good, and 
whose writings still continue to be as 
beacons to guide mankind to “ paths of 
pleasantness and peace.” But we will 
no longer detain our readers from the 
volume we have undertaken to intro- 
duce to them. ‘The author's principles 
are too well known to render any further 
comment necessary, and it only now re- 
mains for us to shew what degree of 
merit he is entitled to on the score of 
talent. 

We wonder that when the paltry con 
ceit which suggested the title of Foliage 
was prolonged by naming the latter part 
of the book “ Evergreens,” it was not 
rendered still more puerile by adding 
transplanted instead of translated. Of 
the poem entitled the Nymphs, we con- 
fess ourselves unable to give any account; 
for it happens to be a production, 

“* So very sensible 

That it is quite incomprehensible ;” 
however, the following extract may con- 
vey some idea of its spirit and execution : 
* Lo, I could hear 
How the smooth silver clouds, /apsing with 

care, 

Make a bland music to the fawning air, 

Filling with such a roundly-slipping tune 

The hollow of the great attentive noon, 

That the tall sky seemed touched; and all 
the trees 

Thrilled with the coming harmonies ; 

And the fair waters looked asif they lay 

Their cheek against the sound, and so went 
kissed away ; 

And more remains; 

Heaven's ears 
Beside the grander spheres +) 

For as the racks came slecking on, one fell 

With rain into a dell, 

Breaking with scatter of a thousand notes 

Like twangling pearl; and I perceived how 
she 

Who loosed it with her hands, pressed 
kneadingly, 

As tho’ it had been wine in grapy coats : 

And out it gushed, with that enchanting 
sound . 

In a wet shadow to the ground.” 

Yet this delectable passxge is by no 
means the worst in the poem, the whole 
of which is nearly as absurd. We take 
another at random. 


« There are the fair limbed Nymphs o’ the 
woods (look ye, 


(such things are in 
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Whom kfndred Fancies have brought after 
me!) 

There are the fair limbed Dryads, who love 
nooks 

In the dry depths of oaks ; 

Or feel the air in groves, or pull green 
dresses 

For their glad heads in rooty wildernesses ; 

Or on the golden turf, o’er the dark lines 

Which the sun makes when he declines, 

Bend their white dances in and out the 
pines.” p.8. 
Of the Nymphs our readers have pro- 

bably had enough. If it was the author's 

intention to write what nobody but him- 

self could understand, he has succeeded 

to a miracle. The lines to his child “in 

sickness” have less affeetation in them 

than any thing in the book, and were 

doubtless written with sincerity. They 

commence however vulgarly enough— 


‘‘ Sleep breathes at last from out thee,” &c. 


The following extract from a little 
poem, “On hearing a little musical 
hoax,’ possesses considerable merit, 

“It really seemed as if a sprite 

Mad struck among us swift and light, 

And come from some minuter star 

To treat us with his pearl guitar. 

Hark! it scarcely ends the strain 

But it gives ito’er again, 

Lovely thing !—and runs along 

Just as if it knew the song, 

Touching out, smooth, clear and small, 

Harmony and shake and all ; 

Now, upon the treble lingering 

Dancing now as if “twere fingering, 

And at last upon the close 

Coming with genteel repose. 

O thou sweet and sudden pleasure, 

Dropping in the lap of leisure, 

Essence of harmonious joy, 

Epithet-exhausting toy, 

Well may lovely hands and eyes 

Start at thee with sweet surprise ;. 

Nor will we consent to see 

In thee mere machinery, 

But recur to the great springs 

Of divine and human things, 

And acknowledge thee a lesson 

For despondence to lay stress on, 

Waiting with a placid sorrow 

What may come from Heaven to-morrow, 

And the music hoped at last, 

When this jarring life is past! 

p.61. 

We have felt a particular pleasure in 
quoting this passage, because inde- 
pendent of its poetry, it contains a fine 
moral allusion. Would that there were 
a few more suchin the volume! The 
commencement is ridiculous in the ex- 
treme, and our readers will scarcely 
credit us, when we inform them that the 
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above verses are introduced by the fy). 
lowing climax of absurdity. 
“* Hallo !—what ?—where ?—what can ;; 
be 

That strikes up so deliciously ? 

I never in my hfte—what no! 

That little tin box playing so?” 

It is almost as pathetic as the addres 
to his son John, aged 4 years. 

« Ah little ranting Johnny 

For ever blithe and bonny, 

And singing, nonny, nonny, 

With hat just thrown upon ye; 

Or whistling like the thrushes 

With voice in silver gushes I” 

p.5l, 

The “ epistles” are remarkable only 
for their monstrous affectation, and are 
almost all to the old tune,—the beauties 
of Hampstead. There is one to Lord 
Byron, and two or three to Thomas 
Moore. We cannot but express our 
utter disgust and loathing at the “ hail 
fellow-well-met” style in which Mr, 
Hunt addresses these gentlemen, viz 
‘My dear Byron,” and « Dear Tom. 
Does he imagine there is one single 
trait in his character to entitle him to 
take so indecent a liberty with the two 
most illustrious names of which this, or 
indeed almost any age can boast? Or 
does he fancy himself a finer fellow in 
the eyes of the world, because his vulgar 
familiarity is tolerated by those whom it 
inost concerns? If he does he is egre- 
giously mistaken. Those who are ac 
quainted with the ass_will recognize him 
even in the lion’s skin. 

Having now noticed such of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's ‘“*Greenwoods,” (for so he terms 
the original part of his book,) as have 
any claims upon our attention, we shall 
conclude this article with a few observa 
tions on his “ Evergreens,” or “ trats 
lations from poets of antiquity ;” whiel 
if he is to be believed, “ are in the same 
spirit as the original poems.”  ¢* Pope's 
Homer,” Mr. Hunt considers as “au 
elegant mistake;” the following, the ver} 
first passage we come to of his transl 
tions, may serve to shew hew far he is 
qualified to rectify it. 
« And now the Greeks 

of doom, 

Flying from underneath the slaughteret 

Hector, 

Had reached their ships and the Hellespont; 
nor yet 

Had they heen able from the press to drt? 

Achilles’ household friend, the dead P2 
troclus ; 

For men and horse, and Hector, Priam’ 
son 


, with war cries full 
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Followed him up, like the fierce strength of 
fire. 

Thrice did great Hector drag him by the 
feet 


packward, and loudly shouted to the Tro- 


jans ; , 
Aid thrice did the Ajaces, springy- 
strengthened, 
Thrust him away; yet still he kept his 
ground ; 


Sure of his strength: and now and then 
rushed on 
Into the thick, and now and then stood still 
Shouting great shouts ;—and not an inch 
gave he. 
liad, Lib. 18. v. 148. p. 4. 
Mr. Hunt is of opinion ‘that the 
reader who does not feel something 
pathetic in the Cyclops, something sunny 
and exuberant in the rural journey, 
and even some of the gentler Greek 
music inthe Elegy on the death of Bion, 
would not be very likely to feel the finer 
art of it im the originals.” We can 
only afford two more extracts, the first 
shall be of the pathetic sort. 
“Qmy white love, my Galatea, why 
Avoid me thus? O whiter than the curd; 
More tender than the lamb, more tricksome 
than 
The kid, and ditterer than the bright young 
grape; 
You come sometimes, when sweet sleep 
holds me fast. 
You break away, when sweet sleep /ets me 
loose s— 
Gone, like a lamb, at sight of the grey wolf. 
Sweet, I began to love you when you first 
Came hither with my mother, to pluck 
leaves 
Of mountain hyacinth: I shewed the way— 
And then, and afterwards and to this hour, 
I could not cease to love you,—you who 
care 
Nothing about my love; great Jove, no, 
nothing ! 
The Cyclops, p. 34. 
And now for some of the “ gentler Greek 
Music.” 
“ Raise, raise the dirge, Muses of Sicily ! 
Alas, when mallows in the garden die, _ 
Green parsley, or the crisp luxuriant dill, 
They liveagain, and flower another year; 
But we, how great so e’er,or strong, or 
wise, 
When once we die sleep in the senseless 
earth 
A long, an endless, unwakable sleep. 
hon too in earth must be laid silently ; 
But the nymphs please to let the frog sing 
on; 
Nor envy I, for what he sings is worthless.” 
On thedeath of Bion. p. 75. 


Mr. Hunt pretends to abominate gross- 
hess, yet concludes his volume with two 
Pieces replete with the most louthsome 
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obscenity ; we mean the translations from 
Catullus, of « Atys,’ and “The bridal 
song of Julia and Manlius.” We are 
not surprised that he should term in- 
decency ‘ plain speaking,”* since he has 
denominated his own vile but unsuccess- 
ful attempts to overturn the government 
of his country, patriotism, “and a love 
of social order.” 

He bawls for freedom in his senseless mood, 
And stile revokes when truth would set him 

free ; 
License he means when he cries liberty ! 
MILTON. 


LV. An Introduction ta the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, A. M. Illustrated with Maps 
and Fac-Similes of Biblical Manu- 
scripts. 8vo. 3 large vols. 

So many works of late years have is- 
sued from the press, under the titles of 
Introductions and Guides to the reading 
of the scriptures, each advancing its 
claims to public attention, that we did 
not expect that any new or material ac- 
cession could be made to our existing 
stores of biblical literature. We have, 
however, been very agreeably unde- 
ceived in the work now under consider- 
ation, the plan of which we shall proceed 
to submit to our readers. 

Mr Horne’s “ Introduction” is divided 
into three parts, as follows: — 

Part {. comprises a concise view of 
the geography of Palestine, and of the 
political, religious, moral, and civil state 
of the Jews, illustrating the principal 
events recorded in the scriptures. 

This portion is drawn up with singu- 
lar precision, and exhibits sucha clear 
view of the state of the Jews, as almost 
to transport us to their country, and 
make us partakers in their sacred rites. 
In this part of the work the author 
does not profess to give a complete trea- 
tise on biblical antiquities. Such an 
undertaking would have required a vo- 
We can, 
however, assure our readers, that, 
though this part of the work is necessi- 
rily brief, yet there are very few really 
essential points connected with sacred 
antiquities, which have been omitted. 

Part II. treatson the Interpretation 
ofthe bible in all its branches. ‘This is 
a most extensive subject, which we fear 
is not so deeply studied as its importance 





* «T need not apologize to such readers 
as I address, for the plain speaking in the 
translation of Afys.” 

Preface, p. 38. 
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requires. We shall therefore be a little 
more minute in our analysis of its con- 
ten: 

Stasies stated and defined the differ- 
ent senses of scripture, Mr. Horne pro- 
ceeds to specify the various means tor 
paar = the true sense, viz. A know- 
ledye of the original languages, t. e. He- 
brew and Greek: the kindred dialects 
or languages, viz. Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Nthiopic ; together with the ancient ver- 
sions of the old and new testament. Of 
all these we have historical and critical 
accounts, interspersed with biblicgraphi- 
cal notices of the best editions. as well 
as of the best works that treat on each. 
These disquisitions are succeeded by a 
series of elaborate dissertations on the 
analogy of scripture or parallel passages, 
x holia and glossaries, the subject mat- 
ter, context, scope, and analogy of faith. 
The nature of these various aids for as- 
certaining the sense of scripture is point- 
ed out, and explicit canons, or rules are 
given, by which any bible student may 
readily apply them to the sacred records, 
These discussions are followed by a co- 
pious examination of the figurative lan- 
guage of scripture. The investigation 
of scripture metaphors, allegories, para- 
bles, and metonymies, is particularly 
well executed. 

The reconciling of the apperen! cen- 
tradictions, occurring in the bible, forms 
the subject of a long and very interest- 
ing chapter. ‘I'he various objections, 
which have at different times been urged 
against the scriptures by sceptics, on the 
ground of their containing contradictory 
passages, are here brought together with- 
in a comparatively short compass, and 
wre most satisfac torily refuted. As the 
seeming contradictions in the quotations 
from the Old Testament in the New have 
been afavourite topic for cavillers, an 
entire chapter is devoted to the consi- 
deration of them. This subject is eluci- 
dated by aseries of tables, which must 
have cost the author immense labour. 
These tables are of two kinds, shewing, 
i. the respective agreement or disagree- 
ment of the citations, made from the Old 
‘T'estament in the New, with the Hebrew 
and with the septuagint Greek version; 
and 2. whether they are prophecies, 
quoted as literally fulfilled, prophecies 
typically applied, prophecies accommo- 
dated, or simple allusions to the Old 
Testament. Passages supposed to be 


cited from Apocryphal writings, and 
from the works of profane authors, are 
ulso considered. 

These dissertations are followed by 
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the application of the principles treated 
in them, to the historical interpretation 
of the sacred writings; the interpreta. 
tion of Scripture Miracles; the Spiri. 
‘ual or ‘lystical interpretation of the 
bible; the interpretation of Types; of 
the Doctrinal and MORAL parts of scrip. 
ture; of the Promises and Threatening 
of scripture; and to the PRACTICAL 
READING of the bible. Some observa. 
tions on commentators are annexed, to. 
gether with rules for consulting them to 
the best advantage. 

Under each head or section are intyo- 
duced very numerous references to the 
scriptures. In this portion of the work 
the author professes to have studied the 
utmost brevity consistent with perspi- 
cuity; and has therefore illustrated but 
few texts comparatively at length, leay- 
ing the student to apply the rest by the 
rules laid down. ‘These rules, we think 
it just to state, are expressed with such 
precision, that any one who sits down to 
study the sacred volume may easily apply 
the examples adduced. 

Part ILL. which fills the whole of the 
second volume, is appropriated to the 
analysis of scripture. \t contains a history 
of the sacred canon of the Old and New 
Testaments, their ancient and modern 
divisions, together with an abstract of 
the evidence for their divine origin, cre- 
dibility, and inspiration, particularly of 
the New Testament; and also copiow 
critical prefaces to the respective book, 
with synopses of their several contents. 
In these prefaces every thing necessart 
to the right understanding of the sacrel 
volume is perspicuously and comprehen- 
sively stated; the cavils of infidels are 
satisfactorily refuted; and the objec: 
tions, which in our own days have been 
urged against the genuineness of certain 
passages of the New Testament, that 
are opposed to Unitarian tenets, are ar- 
swered with a force of critical argumeni 
which (we think) cannot fail to cart’ 
conviction. ‘The synopses above noticed 
are so framed as to exhibit a very col 
prehensive view of the contents of each 
book, and will be found exceedingly 
useful. 

The third volume of this work cor 
tains a copious appendix, which em 
braces the principal topics of biblical 
criticism, such as manuscripts and ed 
tions of the scriptures, various readings 
select lists of commentators and biblica 
critics of eminence, &c. &c. which coul! 
not with propriety be introduced int! 

the body of the work, without blendins 
together two subjects, that are esse” 
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silly distinct, Viz. the criticism and zn- 
-rpretation of the bible. ‘The maps 
and fac-similes, which acconipany these 
volumes, are executed with great neat- 
ness, and, What is of more consequence, 
with great accuracy. 

Que feature peculiar to this work, and 
which materially enhances its value, is 
the insertion of references to the most 
approved writers who have treated on 
any of the topics discussed by our author. 
These references are accompanied with 
critical and bibliographical notices of 
their works, derived either from his per- 
sonal knowledge of the books themselves, 
or from critical journals of established 
character. We observed with pleasure, 
that Mr. Horne has in several instances 
availed himself of that early intelligence 
relative to Foreign literature, which 
we are enabled to give exclusively in this 
Magazine. 

Such are the plan and objects of the 
work which we have been considering. 
From mistakes it certainly is not free; 
but those we have detected in no respect 
diminish its value. Considering the 
multiplicity of topics intreduced, and 
the many hundred volumes which the 
author must have consulted, we wonder, 
not that there are any mistakes, but 
that they are so few and unimportant. 
inafuture edition, however, we would 
recommend the author to give a separate 
index of texts illustrated in the course 
of his work. By employing a new and 
beautiful type, and an ample page, he 
has succeeded in compressing within 
tree volumes a body of information, 
which, if printed in the style of some 
modern publications, might easily have 
been expanded into five volumes. 

From the preceding account of this 
work it will be seen that scarcely a single 
topic is omitted that is of importance to 
‘he study of the sacred writings. The 
author isa decided warm friend to our 
‘enerable church, the beauty of many 
vl whose offices he incidentally- illus- 
rates. ‘To bible readers generally, and 
to Clergymen, and candidates for Holy 
Ordersin particular, this book presents 
tcomprehensive manual of what is most 
valuable in sacred criticism, digested 
‘rom the labours of the most eminent 
biblical erities, both British and Foreign, 
especially the latter. Jt contains more 
"ian any other work that is extant in 
“iy language on the subject, together 
with a mass of information derived from 


“ourees which are not accessible to ordi- 
hary students, 


V.—Anecdoies of the Court and Family 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, Translated 
from the French. 8vo. pp. 333. 
While books of this description serve 

for present amusement, they furnish 
materials for a history of the eventful 
period in which it has been our lot to 
move, and above all, they tend to illus- 
trate the biography of a man whose cha- 
racter and adventures must occupy a 
large space in the annals of modern Eu- 
rope. ‘The volume before us carries in- 
trinsic evidence of authenticity ; and the 
anecdotes, though in general sufficiently 
favourable to the personal qualities of 
Napoleon himself, lay open the folly 
of his ambition, the meanness of his 
family, and the baseness of his courtiers, 
The work begins with the year 1809, 
when the ex-emperor, in the hope of 
laying the foundation of a fourth dy- 
nasty in France, sought and obtained an 
alliance with the house of Austria. ‘The 
particulars of that marriage are minately 
related, and some curious sturies are 
told of Madame Murat’s conduct towards 
the new empress, upon whom she was 
appointed to wait. We shall, without 
uny regard to selection, give one or two 
specimens of the entertainment afforded 
by this agreeable volume. 

*“* Napoleon, when at Dresden, complained 
to Maria-Louisa of the conduct of her mo- 
ther-in-law and the Archdukes, and having 
manifested considerable dissatisfaction, he 
added: ‘As to the Emperor, I say nothing 
of him, he is a ganache (a stupid fellow).” 
Maria-Louisa did not understand this ex- 
pression, and as soon as Napoleon withdrew, 
she asked her attendants what it meant. As 
none of the ladies could venture to explain 
its real signification, they told her that the 
word was used to designate a serious re- 
flecting man. The Empress forgot neither 
the term nor the definition, and she some 
time afterwards applied it in a very amusing 
way. During the time she was entrusted 
with the regency of the French empire, an 
important question one day came under dis- 
cussion at the council of state. Having re- 
marked that Cambaceres did not utter a 
word, she turned towards him and said, 
‘I should like to have your opinion on this 
business, sir, for I know you area ganache.’ 
At this compliment, Cambaceres stared with 
astonishment and consternation, while he 
repeated in alow tone of voice the word 
ganache. ‘Yes,’ replied the Empress, ‘a 
ganache, aserious thinking sort of a man; 
is not that the meaning of it?—Ne one 
made any reply, and the discussion pro- 
ceeded.” 

Great events spring from little causes, 
and of this the following is an instanee : 

‘‘ We are teld that before the battle of 
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L.cipsic, negociations for peace were carried 
on at Dresden, the preliminaries were even 
agreed upon, and this extraordinary man 
had actually the pen in his hand to sign 
them when a few imprudent words from the 
Duke de Basano suddenly changed his de- 
termination. ‘Sire, said the duke, as he 
presented to the Emperor the pen which 
wus to insure the tranquillity of Europe, 
‘for once it may be said that you do not 
give peace, but that you receive it.2. Whe- 
ther the duke had any secret motives for 
wishing for the continuance of the war, or 
whether he suffered these words to escape 
him without reflecting on their fatal conse- 
quences, it is impossible to decide; be this 
aus it may, the Emperor at that moment 
fancied he saw all the glory of his lite 
eclipsed, and he threw down the pen ina fit 
ofanger, declaring that he would sign no- 
thing. The battle of Leipsic took place a 
few days alter, and it was followed by the 
detection of his allies. Napoleon was ob- 
liged to quit Germany with the same pre- 
cipitation as he had fied from Russia; and 
he was only enabled to reach Mentz, 
through the devotion of his guards, who 
suffered themselves to be cut to pieces for 
the sake of covering his retreat.” 

Of the system of espionage carried on 
under the imperial government, a whim- 
sical story is related, with which we shall 
conclude our extracts. 

* During a dinner, at which a great num- 
ber of visitors were assembled, the conver- 
sation having turned on politics, two rivalled 
each other in maintaining the boldest opi- 
Nious against the government, and did not 
spare even the sacred person of the Empe- 
ror. ‘The company lett the table: one of 
the two departed, and the other soon followed 
him. Having joined him on the stair-casc, 
— Sir,’ said he, ‘ the opinions which you 
profess shew you to bea bad intentioned 
man. You will have the goodness to follow 
me to the prefect of police. Make neither 
resistance nor uproar..—* You anticipate 
me, sir,’ replied the other, ‘ ] was just going 
to the next guard room for a detachment to 
arrest yourself.’ At the same time he took 
from his pocket the medal with which all 
the respectable police officers are supplied. 
‘The whole was then explained: these two 
virtuous agents of a worthy ministry had 
spoken each on the same side, only to in- 
duce the other to declare his sentiments ; 
and after a hearty laugh at their blunder, 
they retrrned into the room for the purpose 
of continuing their duty as spics.”’ 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Coxe’s Memoirs of John Duke of Marl- 
borough, with his Original Correspondence, 
collected from the Family Records at Blen- 
heim, and other authentic sources. Tllus- 
trated with Portraits, Maps, and Military 
Plans. Vol. Il. 4to. 3]. 3s. 

Memoirs of Count de las Casas, com- 
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municated by himself, comprising a lett, 
from Count de las Casas at St. Helena 4 
Lucien Buonaparte, giving a faithful a. 
count of the voyage of Napoleon to & 
Helena, his residence, manner of living 
and treatment on that Island; also a Jette 
addressed by Count de las Casas to Lop 
Bathurst. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
COMMERCE. 

A Series of Essays on several most in. 
portant new systems and inventions, par. 
ticularly interesting to the mercantile and 
maritime world, ship-builders, underwriters, 
mariners, and all seafaring men, &c. By 
Abraham Bosquet. R.N. 8vo. 10s.6d. ~ 

America and her Resources; or,a Viewoj 
the Agricultural, Commercial, Manufactur. 
ing, Financial, Political, Literary, Moral, 
and Religious Capacity and Character of the 
American People. By John Bristed. 8yo, 
lds. 

DIVINITY. 

A Sermon for the Benefit of the London 
Infirmary for curing Diseases of the Eye, 
preached at St. Andrew Undershatt, &, 
Mary Axe, May 31, 1818. By the Rey. 
Thos. Gill, A.M. S8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Protestant Church alone Faithful, 
in reading the Word of God, proved bya 
contrast with the Church of Rome, in 3 
Sermon. By the Hon. and Rev. Edwani 
John Turnour, A.M. 8vo. 2s. 

Bruce, on the Being and Attributes ¢ 
God. 8vo. boards, 8s. 

Moase’s Essay on the Fall of Man. 12mo. 
4s. boards. 

Conder, on Protestant Nonconformity. 
vols. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Lodge, on the Gospel of St. Matther. 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

Plain Remarks on the Four Gospel, 
adapted to the use of the poorer classes, ani 
chiefly designed for the benefit of schod 
and families. By the Rev. James Slad. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Colquhoun on the Covenant of Grae 
l2mo. 6s. 

EDUCATION. 

Doctor Samuel Johnson’s Dictienary « 
the English Language, in which the wort 
are deduced from their originals, al! 
illustrated in their different significations|) 
examples from the best writers ; to whit! 
is prefixed, a History of the Language, al 
an English Grammar, with numerous © 
rections. By the Rev. Henry J. Todd,M.4 
F.S.A. &c. &c. 4 vols. 4to. 11). IIs. 

Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Ett 
cation. Ilustrated by the method of teachili 
the Logic, or first class of Philosophy in te 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. 12s. boarts 


Poppleton’s Sequel to the Exercises °F 


Chambaud, Hamel, Perrin, Wanostroc! 
and other Grammars, being a_ pratil 
guide to translate from English into g% 
French; on a new plan, with grammall 
notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

12mo. 3s. 
12mo. Js. 6d. 


Exercises to ditto. 
A Key to ditto. 
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Macnab’s Analysis of Education. 4to. 
9s. . 

A Grammar of Music. 
Busby, Mus. Doc. 12mo. 9s. 

A Treatise on Algebra. By J. Edwards. 
Syo. Os. 

Le Traducteur. Par P. E. Merlet. 12mo. 
35, 6d. 

Pilpay’s Fables. 12mo. 6s. 

Earnshaw’s Pronouncing 
12mo. ls. 6d. 

Profitable Amusement for Children, or 
Familiar Tales; combining useful instruc- 
tion with pleasing entertainment. 1&mo. 2s. 

The Metamorphoses, or Effects of Educa- 
tion. l€mo. 2s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Fleming’s Scripture Geography. _ Illus- 
trated hy a set of Maps and a Chart of the 
World. Royal. 4to. 31. 10s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Male’s Medical Jurisprudence. 8vo. 9s. 

Practical Observations on the Action of 
Morbid Sympathies, as included in the 
pathology of certain Diseases. By Doctor 
Andrew Wilson, of Kelso. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Baliour’s Treatise on Emetic Tartar. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Bradley on a Stridulous Affection of the 
Bowels. Svo. 8s. 

Scarpa’s Memoir on theClub Foot. 4to, 
10s. 6d. 

Reid on the Nature and Treatment of 
Tetanus and Hydrophobia, with some o}- 
servations on a Natural Classification of 
Diseases in general. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Gray’s Supplement to the Pharmacopceias. 
dvo. 10s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Safety Lamp tor Coal Mines, with 
some researches on Flame. By Sir. H. 
Davy. Svo. &s. 

Potter’s Archeologia Greeca, or the Anti- 
quities of Greece. By G. Dunbar, ex. 
2vols. Svo. Il. 16s. 

Park’s Nuesee Moderne. 8vo. 7s. 

The Musical Tour of Dr. Minim, ABC, 
Xc., with a description of a newly invented 
instrument, a new mode of teaching music 
by machinery, and an account of the Gul- 
Jabuic system in general. 12mo. 2s. 

NOVELS. 

Tales of My Landlord, second Series, 
4 vols. 12mo. 11. 12s. 

_ Woman, or Pour et Contre; a Tale. 
By the author of Bertram. 3 vols. 

These volumes will doubtless rank 

higher in ‘he public estimation than any of 


By Thomas 


Instructor. 


- previous productions of Mr. Maturin ; 
‘oralthough he has not exhibited a great 
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eal of felicity in the conduct of his story, 
© has made ample amends, by introducing 
— profound reflection, and many of 
oe brilliant flashes of imagination, for 
pone he is so deservedly celebrated. The 
- — ition of the “‘dramatis persone” 
as Work of fiction, ought certainly to be 
“hed at, but the members themselves and 
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their quality are of far higher importance, 
and by them alone is its character ultimately 
to be decided upon. The adjustment of a 
Fable may indicate the industry, or the 
judgment of the writer; but his genius can 
only be shewn in the management of its 
successive incidenis. 

New Tales. By Mrs. Opie. 4 vols. 12mo. 

There are few writers of the present day 
to vhom the public are more deeply in- 
debted than Mrs. Opie—'To an intimate 
acquaintance with the human heart, and 
exquisite talents for delineating that de- 
scription of character which * blooms in 
calm domestic quiet,” she adds a uniform 
desire to promote the cause of virtue; and 
subvert the machinations of vice. There 
is very little of the marvellous in her novels ; 
none of het personages display their senti- 
ments in impossible, or even, improbable 
situations. Her pictures are all trom life, 
and coloured from the social affections ; nor 
do they owe their effect to any meretricious 
ornament, but merely to their accurate 
representations of those simple feelings and 
sentiments, which are peculiar to the middle 
ranks of society. Upon the whole, however, 
we do not consider that the volumes before 
us, display as much pathos as some of 
Mrs. Opie’s former works; the “ Tale of 
Trials” excepted ; which possesses all the 
characteristics of iis author. The story 
entitled ** White Lies,” is admirable in its 
way, and bears some resemblance to “'The 
Little Lie,’ of Kotzebue. “The odd tem- 
pered Man,” though highly interesting, is 
perhaps, a little overstrained. ‘There are 
nine noycllettes in all. 

POETRY. 

An Elegy, supposed to be written on a 
field of battle. 8vo. 2s. 

The Confession; or, The Novice of St. 
Clare, and other Poems. By the author 
of Purity of Heart. 

Fifteen pages of this production are oc- 
cupied by a preface, in which the author 
introduces a great dea] of unnecessary talk 
about herself and her “ Purity of Heart.” 
She seems to imagine that her vulgar and 
ridiculous caricature of a very popular 
romance of the day, has had the effect of 
restricting its circulation, and expresses her 


anxiety to “ to exonerate any person un- 


justly suspected of having written her book,” 
with as much gravity and importance as 
though all England were engaged in the 
solution of this important question. The 
reason adduced for the appearance of the 
present volume, savours also of a hke 
affectation ; namely, that “enquiries had 
been made after the author from the head- 
ings to the chapters in ‘ Purity of Heart’ 
were taken.” We must, however, take leave 
to observe that we discover nothing in it to 
entitle it fo rank above those milk and 
watery effusions, with which the press is at 
present deluged, The subject of the prin- 
cipal poem is taken from the 164th number 
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of the Spectator, and the style in which it 
is treated will appear from the following 
lines, which are by no means the worst in 
the book. 
But one poor Monk was seen alone ; 
His knee was fixed,—he seemed stone :-— 
And from his eye there shot no glance,— 
He was like one in a breathing trance; 
Nor could any know that the teard rops fell, 
But by his bosom’s hearing swell 
And a large round spot those tears had 
made 
On the pavement in the south arcade, &c. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Thanet and the Cingue Ports, consisting 
of Views of all the Churches, Castles, 
Vestizes of Antiquity, Singular Residences, 
&c., in Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, 
Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, Rye, 
Winchelsea, and Hastings s, accompanied 
with Historical, Topographical, and Anti- 
guarian Descriptions, as well as particulars 
of the Agricultural Products and Natural 
History of the tract described. By E. W. 
mg engravings by W. Deeble. fol. 

ll. 18s. Gd.; demy 8vo. 3l. Is. boards. 

"Histrionic Topography, or the Birth- 
places, Residences, and Funeral Monu- 
ments of the most distinguished Actors. 
illustrated by engravings, executed by. J. 
and H. Storer; the historical description 
and notes by J. N. Brewer. 8vo. 12s. 

The History of the County Palatine of 
Chester. By J. H. Hanshall, ‘editor of the 
Chester Chronicle, parts 1, 2, 3,4, 5and 6. 

This work, as iar as we are enabled to 

judge from the portion of it already betore 
the public, promises to obtain a very high 
rank In . class of literature to which it 
belongs. It is intended to be comprised in 
shictes Cn rrtag herein the author professes, 
iit addition to the usual features ol local 
history, to notice every town and village in 
the County, as also to furnish a biography 
of the Palatinate, with such occasional te- 
inarks, historical and antiquarian, as may ap- 
pear requisite for the due illustration of his 
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subject. As we have it in contemplation 
treat more at large upon Mr. Hanshalj, 
“ History” when it arrives somewhat nears, 
its completion, we shall now mere) 
observe, that it is dedicated to the ver 
estimable Bishop of Chester, and patronize) 
in ahighly flattering manner by most of the 
nobility and gentry of the County. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Scientific Tourist through England 
Wales, and Scotland, in which the travelle, 
is directed to the Beauties and Principa 
Objects of Antiquity, Art, Science, the 
Fine Views and Situations, &c. worthy of 
notice or remark, including the mineral, 
fossils, rare plants, and other subjects ig 
natural history, divided into Counties. By 
T. Walford, esq. F. R. S. &c. 2 vols. 12mpo, 
i2s. 

Abel’s Narrative of a Journey in th 
interior of China, and a Voyage to and 
from that Country in the years 1816 and 
1817: containing an account of the mos 
interesting Transactions of Lord Amherst) 
Embassy to the Court of Pekin, and ob. 
servations on the Countries which it visited, 
4to. Sl. 3s. 

Spanish America, or a Descriptive Histo. 
rical and Geographical Account of th 
Dominions of Spain, in the Westen 
Hemisphere, Continental and Insular, 
Illustrated by a Map of Spanish Nort 
America, and the West India Islands, 3 
Map of Spanish South America, and a 
engraving representing the comparative 
altitudes of the Mountains in those Regions, 
By R. H. Bonnycastle. 2 vols. Svo. Qis, 
boards, 

Travels through. the United States of 
America, in the years 1806, 1807, 186, 
1810,and 1811; including an account o 
passages hetween America and Britain, and 
Travels through various parts ot Britain, 
Ireland, and Canada; with corrections an 
improvements, till 1815. By John Melish. 
8vo. 183. boards 
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METEOROLOGY.—THE WEATHER. 

It is worthy of remark, that the heat 
of the present summer season has been 
(as far as we have intelligence) universal. 
From the north to the south of Europe, 
there has been a higher and longer-con- 
tinued degree of heat, than during the 
preceding forty years. 
this drought and temperature on the 
vegetable and animal world, must be 
more exteusive than we are probably 
aware of. Upon the soil it must pro- 


duce a great influence ; and it is not un- 
natural to suppose, that the cultivated 
Inads, diluted and weakened by several 
wet seasons, will be put into good heart 


The effects of 


by the change to dryness, if followed br 


crenial weather. The insect tribes hai f 


felt the alteration in an extraordinary 
degree. The pulverized surfaee of the 


ground has been fatal to myriads of the 


destructive snail and slug species, worlls 
and other caterpillars; while, on th 
other hand, the butterflies* and winged 
insects, Which deposit the eggs of devolt 
ing larve, have been more numerousa 
fecund than in common vears. If theit 
fall before a sharp winter, there will be 
fewer insects next spring than have bee bees 
* The white butterfly has been so “numer 
ous as often to resemble a snow-shower; # 
gardens where the attraction was great. 
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found in the memory of our oldest culti- 

at s. 

—- the 24th of July the thermometer 
stood here at 98, which was never equal- 
led in Great Britain, except on the 16th 
of July, 1795. On the 25th the ther- 
mometer Was at 31: but in August the 
average height has been from 52 to 74. 

At the Royal Observatory of Paris, 
on the Sist of July, the thermometer 
was at 27-4 of Reaumur, or about 92-30 
of Fahrenheit. 

At Philadelphia also the temperature 
hasbeen no less excessive, the thermo- 
meter being at an average height of 100, 

It is a singular coincidence, that 
21718, at the distance of precisely one 
hundred years, the weather was ex- 
tremely hot and dry all over Eurvpe. 
The air felt so oppressive, that all the 
theatres were shut in Paris. Scarcely 
any rain fell for the space of nine months, 
and the springs and rivers were dried 
up. The grass and corn were quite 
parched. Insome places the fruit-trees 
plessomed two or three times. The 
thermometer (Fahrenheit’s) rose to 98 
degrees at Paris. 

‘In the present year the  exces- 
tive heats have given rise to some 
very interesting meteorological ob- 
servations. It is somewhat remark- 
able that the heat should be nearly the 
same throughout. At Rome, Berlia, 
Madrid, and Vienna, at Marseilles, and 
at London, Reaumur’s thermometers 
have risen to the same degree. ‘This 
continuance of the heat is said to have 
been the cause of the violent storms 
which have prevailed in France. At 


_ Orthez the lightning came down the 


chimnev of a house,killed a dog, and over- 
turned the cook, It then darted into 
the dining-room, where the persons at 
dinner were alarmed at seeing it derange 
the dishes, and heap up the cutlets in an 
astonishing manner, to which it impart- 
edasu!nhureous flavour, At length it 
took its flight through the window, 
breaking five or six panes of glass, and as 
many picces of the blinds. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Receipts for the year ending 25th of 
March, 1818: - - + Z.12,455 125 
Expenditure, same period 11,724 91 

Balance - - 7313 4 

The Guingéné Library at Paris is to 
be purchased, and duplicates sold to the 
amount of 4000’. to meet the expense. 
Between 3 and 4000/. more is expected 
n1819 fur duplicates of Dr. Burncy’s 
Library. The number of visitors last 
rear was 50,172. 








CURIOUS FACT. 

The Samuel, Captain Pennant, on 
her passage from Whitehaven to Dublin, 
when about mid-channel on the 18th 
ult. was visited by acuckoo, which drop- 
ped on the deck apparently in a state of 
exhaustion, but soon recovered, and is 
now in the possession of Captain Pen- 
nant. 

CURING OF HERRINGS, Xc. 

Mr. R. Alken, merchaat, Stranraer, 
in Scotland, has discovered a mode of 
curing herrings, so as etiectually to pre- 
vent the yellow rust, and to preserve 
the fish in its original whiteness, After 
having accomplished his purpose in re- 
gard to herrings, he applied generally 
the same mode of curing and preserving 
to mutton, beef, pork, and butter, in 
which application he has also succeeded. 
Some months ago he corresponded on 
this subject with the Commissioners for 
Victualling his Majesty’s Navy, sending 
to them specimens of the meat cured 
after his manner. He in due time re- 
ceived their acknowledgment of the 
great value of his discovery, with per- 
mission to use the name of the Board 
in support of his claim to public notice. 
He likewise communicated in general 
terms, the nature of his discovery to the 
Commissioners of Customs, Excise, and 
the Fisheries, in Edinburgh, who ex- 
amined specimens of the herrings, mut- 
ton, pork, and beef, cured by Mr. Alken 
in November last. he result of their 
examination was the most unqualified 
admission that Mr. Alken’s discovery is 
calculated to produce very great be- 
nefit, not only to fish-curers and victual- 
lers in particular, but to society in ge- 
neral. The specimens exhibited shew, 
when cut, the fat and the lean of the se- 
veral kinds of meat, almost as fresh as 
when newly killed, and the taste is par- _ 
ticularly pleasant. 

The importance and value of salt as 
an introduction into food, becomes conti- 


nually more évident, as its medical pro- 


perties are rendered mure distinct and 
fully known. Among other salubrious 
virtues, may be mentioned its anthelmin- 
thic (wormdestroying) properties which 
have been rendered very evident by the 
publication of some late cases. It aps . 
pears, that whenever salt is denied to 
the human being, diseases of the sto- 
mach are general, and that worms are 
engendered in the body; and in one in- 
stance where a person, from aversion to 
that substance, had refused it either in . 
food or in any other form, they appear 
to have been the consequence, and re- 
mained for many years. In Ireland, 
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salt isa well known remedy for bots in 
the Jiorse; and among the poor people 
a dose otf common salt 18 esteemed a 
cure for the worms. 

On the ist of October, at the Royal 
Dispensary for the diseases of the ear, 
Carlisle-street, Mr.Curtis, aurist to his R. 
Hi. the Prince Regent, and Surgeon to the 
fnstitution,willeomimence his next course 
of lectures on the Anetomy, Physiology, 
and Pathology of the Ear; illustrated by 
various anatomical preparations of the 
organ in man and animals. Since last 
season he has considerably increased his 
collection by the addition of several rare 
specimens of disease, and has also col- 
lected from the continent several new 
and ingenious acoustic instruments. A 
Clinical Lecture will be given during the 
course, on the most important cases 
which occur at the Dispensary, and the 
mode of treatment. "The Royal Dispen- 
sary is also open to Pupils. The particu- 
lars, and terms of attendance, may be 
known by applying to Mr. Curtis, at his 
house in Soho-square. 

GERMANY. 

We mentioned in our last the fact of 
several eminent Greek youths having 
become students at the different Ger- 
man Universities. We are informed 
that one of these, named Skourro, has 
translated into modern Greek the cele- 
brated manuscript of St. Helena, to 
which he has added critical notes, in 
order to prove the authenticity of the 
original work. The translation has just 
wppeared at Munich, under the title of 
Xssroyeadoy Ex Tig Ayiag Edging. One of his 
countrymen, M. Koxk1nAkes, who has 
translated into his mother-tongue, the 
‘l'artutte of Moliere, has also just printed 
at Vienna, a Greek translation of a 
German play, entitled, The Strelitzes, 
by M. Baso. This piece has been per- 
formed for some months by the Greck 
comedians at Odessa. 

We find, in the last numbers of the 
Greek Mercury, published at Vienna, a 
decree of Prince Kallimachi Hospodar, of 
Moldavia, assuring to the editors of that 
journal and their successors a pension of 
200 piastres, as long as the publication 
may continue, in order te encourage 
them to persevere with that useful un- 
dertaking. 

An article from Vienna mentions, 
that the Emperor of Austria has granted 
the golden medal of honour to M. Let- 
TENBERG, the proprictor of a cotton 
factory at Kosmanos, in Bohemia. This 
distinction is conferred as a reward “ for 
the celicf which he imparted to the na- 
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tional industry by the beauty, taste, and 
quality of his manufactures, which were 
generally admired at the Leipsic and 
Frankfort fairs, and surpassed the Eng. 
lish commodities of the same descri 
tion.” —Honorary medals have also been 
bestowed upon his partner, IGNATIUS 
DOrtanpo; his designer, JEREMIAyq 
Sa:xcger; and the painter, C. Kacu. 
Lin, for the talents and ability with 
which they contributed to the prosperity 
of the factory at Kosmanos. 

Mr. Srernnauser, of Efalle, has in. 
formed the world, through the medium 
of the Literary Gazette of Halle, that 
our globe is a hollow ball, the interior 
of which, perhaps, contains a little solar 
system. From a series of obgervations 
on the variations of the magnetic needle, 
it seems to him incontrovertible, that at 
the depth of 170 German, about 765 
English miles, a body revolves round the 
centre of the earth, from west to east, 
but very slowly, as it takes 440 years to 
accomplish one revolution. This body is 
endued with a strong maguetic power, 
and is the cause of the variations of the 
magnetic needle. The calculations of 
M. Steinhauser are stated to be perfect: 
lv consonant to experience ; and he fore- 
told (in 1805) that the needle would first 
become stationary, and then, about the 
present time, return towards the east, 
which has, in fact, happened. Hitherto 
navigators have merely judged emnpiri- 
cally, from the variations of the needle, 
whether they have been driven by curt- 
rents too far to the east or the west; 
but in future they will observe the posi- 
tion of the subterraneous body, called 
Pluto, and thereby determine their po- 
sition with as much certainty as by the 
more rare celestial phenomena! 

M. Aqricoua, at Golnitz, in Alten- 
burg, has in his garden an apple-tree, 
which, in the year 1816, bore 268 sorts 
of apples and other fruit. In fact, the 
tree has on it above 300 sorts ; but those 
last grafted have not yet borne fruit. 
This gentleman has effected this curios 
ty for his amusement, by inoculating and 
grafting, and has fastened to every 
branch a little board, with the name of 
the sort of apples it bears. The tree 
has a strange appearance, from the va- 
rious shapes and colours of the leaves, 
blossoms, and fruits. Some years ago, 
the Russians bivouacked near this tree, 
and were so surprised at the strange 
shape of it, and the number of little 
boards, that they did not injure Jt 
though they cut down other fruit-trees 
for fire-wood. 
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ITALY. 

Lord Byron’s Manfred and the La- 
ment of Tasso have lately been trans- 
iated into Italian ; but neither of these 
jeces has been relished by the Italians, 
which has induced M. CaLLEont to re- 
-onpose the last mentioned work in the 
ftalian style. his attempt has Jyst 
made its appearance at Milan. 

Letters from Naples state that they 
have had an eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius, Which caused some alarm, but it 
was of no long continuance. ‘The ther- 
»ometer in the shade was at 88, which, 
after what we have experienced this 
summer in England, we should not con- 
cider as extraordinary; but it is men- 
tioned as being unusually high. 

A letter from Florence, of the 15th 
July, mentions, that in return for casts 
of the Elgin marbles, presented by the 
Prince Regent, casts of several of the 
finest statues of the celebrated Gallery of 
that place, including the group of Niobe 
end her children, are to be modelled and 
sent as an acknowledgment to our liberal 
Prince. Lord Burghersh has done him- 
self honour by conducting this inter- 
change, so valuable to the arts both of 
England and Italy. 

APRICA. 

A plan is now in agitation for esta- 
blishing a colony at the back of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and for civilizing 


the native Hottentots, in a similar way 


with that which has been so successfully 
carried into effect by the Moravian mis- 
sionaries, 

A discovery was recently made in the 
environs of the Cape, which must be in- 
teresting to the historian. Whilst dig- 
ging a cave, the workmen found the hull 
of a vessel, constructed of cedar, which 
is said to be the remains of a Phenician 
gallev. If this conjecture be just, there 
8 n0 longer room to doubt that the bold 


‘adventurers of Tyre had reached the 


south point of Africa. 
: CHINA. -_ = 
News from Pekin, of the 7th of No- 
vember, 1817, announce that the mis- 
‘ions to China had been recently ex- 


Posed to a furious persecution. About 


400 Christians of the capital had been 
arrested and tortured in a cruel manner ; 
many had not been able to support the 
Persecution, and abandoned the faith. 
I'he richest Christian in the city, and 
‘ven in the province, had courageously 
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renounced his property and his fa- 
mily, and had delivered himself up asa 
slave to a Mahometan, rather than re- 
nounce his religion. The persecution 
seems to have ceased all on 2 sudden, and 
the persecutors to have returned to 
milder sentiments, This trial has only 
served to fortify the faith of the be- 
lievers. 
NORTI AMERICA, 

Swarms of locusts have recently ap- 
peared in Massachusetts, extending upon 
the right bank of Connecticut river 
twenty or thirty miles south of North- 
ampton. Is is impossible to measure 
the extent of the injury they are doing 
to the timber. Many trees are now appa- 
rently dead. The female locustsare armed 
with a sting of nearly the third of an inch 
in length, and of the stiffness and point 
of a wire sharpened. They attach them- 
selves to the under side of the small 
limbs, and commence the process of 
stinging. Their progress is to the ex- 
tremity of the limb, which is as distinctly 
marked as it could be by obliquely pune- 
turing the limb with an awl, and so rais- 
ing the same at each puncture as to crack 
the bark in a regularly continued, and, 
unless impeded by some obstruction, in 
nearly a right line. ‘There are about 
three incisions to an inch, each penetrat- 
ing to the heart of the limb, which is 
filled with smal! worms or eggs, of the 
colour or appearance of very small ker- 
nels of rice, but distinctly visible to the 
naked eye. We are not able to state 
farther particulars in relation to these 
ruanous insects, nor when or where they 
first appeared, nor precisely how far 
they have extended themselves — but 
their progress is marked as the progress 
of fire. 

It is stated in an American paper, that 
a ship of about 375 tons was ready to be 
launched from one of their ship yards, and 
which is actually to be fitted up with a 
steam-engine and apparatus, as a steam- 
packet for crossing the Atlantic. 

A periodical journal, call The Black 
Minerva, has been commenced at Cape 
Francais, in St. Domingo, under the 
sanction of Christophe. The first num- 
ber says, that “ Hayti is truly free, be- 
cause the people wish every thing that 
the Emperor wills, and he desires no- 
thing but what is for their good.” This 
would reconcile one to despotism if the 
rule were tenable. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


4 new translation of the Four Gospels 
into Welch, by Dr. Jones, is in the press, 
and shortly will be published. 

Dr. James Jounson, author of the In- 
fluence of Tropical Climates on European 
Constitutions, Ac. will publt-h, in the course 
of the present month, a smail volume, en- 
tited, « The Intluence of Civic Life, se- 
dentary habits, aod intellectual refinement 
on human health and human happiness ; 
including an estimate of the balance of en- 
joyment aid suffering in the various grada- 
tions olf society.” 

We understand that a small work on 
the Gout, from the pen of Doctor JAMES 
JOUNSON, the “ Influence of 
Tropical Clinates on European Constitu- 
tions,” is in the press, and purposes to con- 
tain a condensed and popular view of all 
that is now known on the Nature, Cure, 
and Prevention of this iornudable Disease, 
as collected irom the sentinents of the best 
writers on the subject, both British and 
Continental, interwoven with practical Ob- 
servations, and Strictures on certain fa- 
shionable remedies, 

Mr. CHAMBERS, author of a History of 
Malvern, is engaged on a History of Wor- 
cester which is now in thepress. It will 
contain matter abridged trom the histories 
of Dr. Nash and Mr. Green, with the addi- 
tion of much original information, and a 
copious index. 

In the course of September will be pub- 
lished the Fables of A’sop and others, with 
desiens on wood, by Tuomas Bewick (de- 
dicated to the youth of the British Isles), 

in a few days will be published in 8vo, 
An Inquiry into the influence of situations 
on Pulmonary Consumption, and on the 
duration of Life. Illustrated by Statistical 
Reports. By Jonn G. Mansrorn. 

The tenth number of the Annals of the 
Fine Arts will be published on the Ist of 
September. 

The Rev. THomas Smartu, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Master of Gordon 
House Academy, Kentish Town, is prepar- 
ing for publicat on, More Work ior Doctor 
Hawker, in a reply to his misrepresenta- 
tions of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

JoHn Papwortu, esq author of an 
Essay on the Dry-rot, &c. is about to publish 
a work, entitled, RoyaLt RoSIDENCES, con- 
sisting ofa series of designs in twenty-seven 
coloured Engravinzs for Cottages, decorat- 
ed Cottages, small Villas, and other orna- 
mental Buildings, accompanied by hints on 
situation, construction, arrangement, &c. 


author of 


with some observations on Landscape 
Gardening. 


Mr. GeorGce RussFt, of his Majesty's 
Office of Works, has ‘n the press a Tour 
through Sicily in the year 1815. This 


Tour was performed in company with Fre- 


deric Wilhelm Fromm,’ one of the Judges 
in the Duchy of Mecklenburgh; August 
Wilhelm Forster, Doctor of Laws, of Ber. 
lin; and August Wilhelm Kephalides, Doc. 
tor of Philosophy, and a Professor in the 
University of Breslau, Silesia: German 
gentiemen, possessing considerable literary 
attainments, with whom the author became 
acquainted during the preceding winter, 

Mr. James, French ‘Teacher, of Derby, 
has in the press, and intends publishing by 
subscription, a Diagram of the French Lan. 
guage, to be printed in the form of a Map, 
so as to hang up for occasional reference in 
schools or families where French is taught, 
It will contain an improved arrangement of 
the Verbs, with original remarks and sug- 
gestions, calculated to be highly useful in 
facilitating the acquirement of that Lan- 
guage. 

Dr. Spiker, one of the Librarians of his 
Majesty the King of Prussia, who recently 
visited this couvtry for literary and scientific 
ohjectsyhas published in German, the first 
volume of his Tour through England, Wales 
and Scotland. The work will extend t 
three volumes, a translation of which wil 
be published in London, under the autho 
rity, and with some additional remarks by 
the author, 

Memoirs, biographical, critical and lite 
rary, of the most Eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons of the present time in the United 
Kingdom, wih a choice collection of their 
Prescriptions, and a specification of the 
Diseases for which they were given, forming 
a complete modern extemporaneous Phar- 
macoporia, to which is added an Appendix, 
containing an account of the different Me 
dical Institutions in the Metropolis, scien 
tific and charitable. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. have lately re. 
ceived from America, an interesting MS. 
containing a narrative of the wreck of the 
ship Oswego, on the coast of South Barbary, 
and of the sufferings of the master and the 
crew, while in bondage among the Arabs, 
interspersed with numerous remarks upod 
the country and its inhabitants, and cot 
cerning the peculiar perils of that coast.— 
By Jupan Pappock, her lite master. The 
work is now in the press, and will be pub 
lished in the course of the present month. 

In a few days will be published, a Tran 
lation of M. P. OrrFriias’ Directions for 
the Treatment of Persons who have take 
Poison, and those in a state of suspend 
animation; together with the means of de 
tecting poisons and adulteraticns in wine, 
also of distinguishing real from apparent 
death. 

‘The Rev. W. Giity has nearly ready for 
publication, The Spirit of the Gospels, or the 
Four Evangelists elucidated by Explanatory 
Observations, Historical References, &¢. 


[Sept. 1, 
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Mr. THOMAS HEMING, of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, will speedily publish a Complete 
Survey of Scripture Geography: contaming 
an historical account of Primitive Nations, 
and of all Countries and People mentioned 
in Sacred History. Te which is prefixed an 
Introductory Essay concerning the origin, 
occasion, character, and meaning of each 
book or writing in the Holy Bible; wherein 
also the most.ditlicult subjects of the Mo- 
saic history are clearly and fully confirmed 
by physical reasons and proofs, deduced 
from the present improved state of science: 
with a list of texts, versions, paraphrases, 
and targums, in all languages into which 
the Holy Writings have been translated or 
converted. 

Mr. J. WILLIAMs is preparing for publi- 
cation, Class Readings in Universal His- 
tory. 

Mr. CLavptus JaMEs RICH is preparing 
a second Memoir of Babylon, containing 
an Enquiry into the correspondence be- 
tween the ancient descriptions of Babylon, 
and the remains still visible on the site sug- 
gested by the remarks of Major Rennel, 
published in the Archeologia. 

Doctor Tuomas BATEMAN will shortly 
publish a Suecinet Account of the Conta- 
gious Fevers of this Country, as excmplitied 
ia the Epidemic now prevailing in London, 
with the appropriate method of Treatment 
as practised in the House of Recovery. To 
which are added Observations on the Na- 
ture and Properties of Contagion, tending 
tocorrect the popular notions on this sub- 
ject, ard pointing out the means of preven- 
tion. 

Mr. PigGLanpD has in the press, Letters 
on French History, for the use of Schools. 

In the course of the present month will 
be published, Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, 4te. with numerous En- 
gravings. 

The Rev. Frep. NoLan, author of an 
“Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek 
Vulgate,” &c. has in the press, a Gramma- 
tal Analysis (on a plan perfectly simple 
and entirely new) of the French, Italian 
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Spanish, German, the Ancient and Modern 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew end Syriac Lan- 
guages, with a Classcd Vocabnlary ; where- 
by those Lan. uages may he 1 “pectively ac- 
quired with facility. ‘lhe Moder) Greek 
will be furnished by Mr. Calbo. a native of 
the Jonian Republic, and Public Lecturer 
on Greek Literature. This work wiil be 
diandsomely printed in one volume, I2mo. 
and he so constructed as to jorm a Gram- 
matical Ajparatus to Mr. Lagster's Poly- 
gictt Bible now in course of publication. 

Dawson TURNER, esq. will soon publish 
the remaining portion of his Coloured Fi- 
gures and Descriptions of the Plants re- 
ferred by Botanists to the genus of Mucus. 

The Rev. H. J. Topp is preparing a 
work on Original Sin, Freewill. Grace, Re- 
generation, Justification, Faith. Good 
Works, and Universal Redemption, as 
maintained in certain Declarations of our 
Reformers, 

The Rev. Dr. Jonw Purine will soon 
publish a Genrerat View of the Structure, 
Function, and Classification of Animals, 
illustrated by Engravings. 

Mr. Epwarps, auihor of a Treatise on 
Algebra, is printing a Treatise on the Latin 
and Greek Prosedies, in which all diificul- 
ties relating to accent and quantity are ex- 
plained. 

Miss TRIMMER has in considerable for- 
wardness a Sequel to Mrs. Trimmer’s In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of Nature and 
the Scriptures. 

Mr. MascaLu, a FParrister of Lincoln's 
Inn, has in the press,a Digest of the Law of 
the Distribution of the Personal [states of 
Intestates. 

Mr. Soane is translating from the Ger- 
nan of Baron de la Motte Fruque, a Fairy 
Romance, to be called Udine. 

In a few days will be published, The Ele- 
ments of Conchology according to the Lin- 
nean System; illustrated by 28 Plates 
drawn from nature, by the Rev. E. J. 
Burrow, A. M. F.R.S. F.L. S. Mem. 
Geo. Svc. 
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MEDICAL 


REPORT. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREVALENT DISEASES:OF THE SEASON, 
By JAMES JOHNSON, Surgeon. to-his R. H- the Duke of Clarence. 


f } rr 4A ‘Ww S ’ 2 ’ 4 2 ” . ? 
duthor of the « Influence of Tropical Climates on European Constitutions,” and of the  Influenée 
of the Briti:h dtmosphere on the Health and Functions of the Human Frame.” 


The races of men in the various cli- 
mates oi the globe we inhabit, are not 
more different than the characters of 
those diseases with which they are casu- 
ay, Or periodically afflicted. In each 
climate, too, we observe a_ particular 
Cass of disorders attend each season of 


_ the year; and as the seasons vary, so do 


their correspondent maladies, so that the 


medical practitioner must be constantly 
“a the alert, to discover the nature, 


cause, and treatment, of the prevalent 
epidemic of the day. 

For sume weeks past the temperature 
of our atmosphere has verged close to 
thet of a tropical climate, and the conse- 
quence is, that the biliary system has 
been inordinately excited by the stimu- 
lus of heat acting on the surface of the 
body, and sympathetically on the liver. 

It is ascertained, beyond a question, 
that ahigh range of temperature, as in 
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the East or West Indies, Mediterranean, 
&c. increases the secretion of bile, and, 
what is of greater consequence, renders 
it of a more irritating quality, than 
when in a moderate quantity. ‘The bile 
thus poured into the intestines, keeps up 
an irritation there—more blood is di- 
rected to the digestive organs—other 
secretions are poured forth in greater 
abundance on their internal surface, and 
bowel complaints are the natural result. 
Now a most erroneous mode of treat- 
ment obtains very generally in this 
country, on the present point. The in- 
creased quantity of bile, and the griping 
in the bowels lead those, who look no 
further than tle surface of things, to 
give purgative medicines as the principal 
remedy, with a view of carrying off this 
redundancy of bile. But it is an un- 
doubted fact that almost all purgative 
medicines increase the secretion of bile, 
and therefore they are by no means pro- 
perly indicated in this disease. ‘The best 
method is to exhibit such remedies as 
lessen the irritability of the intestinal 
canal, and also lessen the secretion of 
bile. The following medicine will very 
effectually check the griping and purging 
attending this complaint :—Chalk mix- 
ture four ounces, tincture of opium 
sixty minims, aromatic confection two 
drachms ; two table spoonfuls to be taken 
after each liquid stool. Where there 
is no feveror fired pain, the above will 
generally remove the complaint in a day 
ortwo. Should the bowels become all 
at once confined, adose of castor oil or 
senna may be taken. The patient 
should keep quiet, avoid the night air, 
and abstain from fruit. By this simple 
mode of treatment, a complaint which 
is often kcpt up for weeks by purgatives, 
or by alternate purgatives and opiates, 
may in general be removed in one, two, 
or three days. 


[Sept. 


When the disease assumes a dysentay;, 
form, evinced by blood in the stools, som, 
fever, and much pain in the lower belly 
it will be necessary to modify the trey. 
ment. The patient should be bled 
take a dose of castor oil—and, after jy 
operation, take three grains of calome, 
two of antimonial powder, and half, 
grain of opium every six hours, til], 
brassy taste is perceived in the mouth, 
when the complaint will, in general, sy}, 
side. A dose of castor oil may be take, 
every day during the administration ¢ 
this medicine. 

Cholera Morlus is a disease of this sea. 
son, but particularly in September anj 
October, when the evenings get coolafte, 
vreat heat in the day, and when the dey; 
become copious. In tropical climate, 
more especially inthe East Indies, thi 
disease is often so fatal as to carry of 
the patient in a few hours, and is ther 
called the “ mort de chien.” \tisa dan 
gerous disease in all climates, and its tre 
nature, J fear, is much misunderstood, 
It is generally attributed to a super. 
abundant secretion of bile; but, from 
many observations in hot climates, I am 
disposed to attribute it to checked per- 
spiration, or drinking cold liquids while 
warm or after the body is heated. Itr. 
quires the most prompt and judiciow 
treatment ; otherwise the powers of lift 
are soon exhausted, and death ensues, 

Large ‘doses of opium and caiomel- 
the warm bath—laudanum by injection, 
in large quantities, arenecessary ; ani 


if any internal organ is in dangerdf 


being overpowered with blood, a veia 
ought to be opened. The practice oi 
giving warm water to dilute the bile, i 
far from’ being judicious, as it increases 
the vomiting, and irritability of the 
stomach and bowels. 
JAMES JOHNSON, 

No. 1, Albany Court-Yard, Aug. 1818. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE continuance of the dry warm weather through the last month, with the early sat 
the harvest was in, has enabled the Farmer to secure one of the most productive Whed 


crops we have had for many years; the quantity is not only greatly abundant, but the 


quality is superlatively tine. The Straw is not long generally, but strong and clean ; and 


will for all its uses be more serviceable than the produce of a larger crop. Barley in the E 


Southern Counties very short, and on some breadths very thin, butin the North a very fine 
and full crop. 
Beans and Peas remarkably short on the halm, and upon the whole a very poor crop; bt 


species than the South, having received more moisture through the summer. Potato“ 


and on some soils will be extremely productive. 


fine. Summer fallows more forward in culture than for many years past. Hay aud L* 
sermath Grass extremely short, and the pastures shorn to the bare roots. 


Oats short on the straw, but greatly productive, and of the finest quality- F 
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the Northern Counties will be much more productive in the whole of the legumino f @ pr: 
oe My 
from the very same cause are the finest crop in the North, but are very rough on the cout 
from being randed. Turnips considering the dryness of the season are a very large crop: 57 
Apples a very large crop. Hops ve! F © 
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Commercial Report. 


Average Prices of Corn, 


M:tRITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


Districts. 

Ist Essex, 
hent, 
Sussex, 
Suffolk, 
Cambridge, 
Norfolk, 
Linco!n, 
York, 
Durham, 
Northumh. 
Cumberland, 


Lancester, 
Chester, 
Flint, 
Denbigh, 
Anglesea, 
Carnarvon, 
Merioneth, 
Oth Cardigan, 
—— Pembroke, 
— Carmarthen, 
— Glamorgan, 
— Gloucester, 
10th Somerset, 
— Monmouth, 
—— Devon, 
ith Cornwall, 
—— Dorset, 
icth Hants, 


part of the world. 


Westmorland, 
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INLAND COUNTIES, 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


Middlesex, 
Surrey, 

lertfoid, 
Bedtord, 
Huntingdon, 
Northampton, 
Rutland, 
Leicester, 
Nottingham, 
Derby, 
Stafford, 
Salop, 
Hereford, 
Worcester, 
Warwick, 
Wilts, 

Jenks, 
Oxford, 

Jucks, 
Brecon, 
Montgoniery, 
Radnor, 
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gy the Quarter of Kight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending Aug. 16. 
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AVERAGE OF ENGLAND AND 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


For some months past the revenue of the Country has had indeed a gradually increasing 
consumption of all those commodities, both domestic and foreign, that constitute the 
materials of Commerce; and the manifest activity that pervades the manufacturing 
districts, and all the Sea Ports of Great Britain, strongly indicate that expansion of 
5 commercial intercourse, alike calculated to advance the interests of the parties engaged 
in it, as well as to promote the happmess, and encrease the comforts of Society, in every 


WALES. 


179 11] 50 4] 50 0; 346 


The most prominent and important feature of our foreign Commerce, is the rapidly 
increasing supply of Grain; the importation of which, in the year 1816, amounted only 
to about 310,000 quarters; and 26,000 cwt. of Flour extended in 1817 to about 
1,000,000 quarters ; and 1,125,000 ewt. of Flour, which considerable foreign supply is still 


exceeded in the first seven months of the present year, producing an avgregate val 
avout 12,000,0001L. since the Ist of January, 1817. 


Lue 


‘yi 


_ Our Colonial possessions, both in the Eastern and Western hemispheres, continue to 
supply us with about their usual quantities of produce; Cotton and Lice fy he | 
heme more extensive, and the latter article commanding a-high pricc, say from 26s. to 


Je 


q 


ha tne 


cant 


- p. cwt.; all other articles, with the exception of Coffee, haye maintained that 


quibrium value for several months past, best calculated to proi. ote consumption 
“ust Coffee, from its increasing consumption and diminished supply of the old stock, is 


‘ommanding a price more than double since tinis period of the year | 
gradually and progressively advancing ;—-good middlin descriptions now 


has been 


commanding from 155s. to 165s. p. ewt.; and fine qualities up to 91. p. cwt. 


Che great staple productions of Russia continue to command unevrally high 
from 751. to 761.; Hemp, 451. to 461.; Flax, from 67}. to Sul. p. ton. 
es is also obtaining very liberal prices, and also nearly 
les of foreign production. 
7 Wool likewise continues to maintain the high price of last year, 

* progressively increasing supply. Foreign Shee ps’ Wool, as well as 
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erowth, also admits of the same observation ? the heavy kind of our own growth havin: 
nearly doubled in value since 1816. 
The vast increase of property necessarily created by the high and liberal value whig, 


all foreign productions, as well as all the productions of our own raw materials {;, 


manufacture obtain ;—occasions that constantly increasing demand for all the productig;, 
of manufacture, which, we trust, will immediately lead to that lhberal remuneration {, 
labour, as soon to efface the effects of that perverse and reprehensible policy, which in th 


years 1815 and 1816, sunk the nation into the most abject condition, amid means whic) 
required the common exertions of common talent only, to have rew arded its people wit, 
plenty of happiness instead of want and misery. 


The transmission of specie in payment for Loans to foreign Governments, as well as; 
constant demand to more promptly effect commercial enterprize in various ‘parts of the 
world, together with the inducement to capitalists, to vest a portion of property in th 
iunds of the different States of Europe, where the interest very considerably exceeds thy; 
of this Country, occasions bullion to maintain a very high price, gold commanding & 
to Sis. 6d., and dollars 5s. 5d. to 5s. 6d. p. oz. ; and also to reduce the value of our Publ: 
Stock; the 3 per cents. of which, at the close of the year, obtained 84 to 85, hay 
receded to 75 and 76. The foreign Exchanges for some months past har 
experienced but very trifling variation, and continue favourable for our _ foreiz, 


relations. 
<P 
BANKRUPTS 


FROM JULY 23 TO auGuUsT 23, 1818, INCLUSIVE. 
Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at th 


same place as the bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 





Ifarcourt J. Chard, banker (Milne & Parry, Ten! 

Hoare J. Bristol, calenderer (Atkinson, Re 
Lion myoaee 

Houlbrooke T. High Holborn, 
hew & Co, Chancery Jane 

James W. Clement’s lane, merchant (Hart, li 


ABBOTT J. Weymouth st. Portland place, butcher 
(Young, Charlotte row. 

Abbott W. Honey-lane Market, butcher 
Charlotte-row. 

Ashby W. Godmanchester, miller (Chennel, Sta- 
ples Inn 


(Young, 
linen draper (Ms 


[Sept j 


Barlow J. H. Vere st. Oxford st. jeweller (May- 
hew & Co. Chancery lane 


Bentley & Beck, Cornhill, watchmakers (Mahew 
& Co. Chancery lane 
Blunt C. Tavistock st. Covent Garden, optician 


(Richardson, Clement's In 
Bousfield W. May’s buildings, St. 
draper (Simpson, Teinple 
Breese, J. Caerswys, Montgomery, 
& Parry Temple 

Bruford C. Galway st. St. Luke’s, cabinet-maker 
(Crowder & Co. Old Jewry 

Burton W. Hinckley, Leicestershire, hosier (Stone, 
New Inn 

Cavzen W. 
London 

Chorley J. C. Lancashire, 
Throgmorton str. 

Churcher J. Bromley, Kent, cordwainer (Shutter, 
Greenwich 

Devereux & Lambert, Brabant court, merchants 
(Isaacs, Bury st. St. Mary Axe 

Durand J. N. Cumming-st. Pentonville, 
M Duff, Lion’s Inn 

Finley T. H. Whittle Hills, Lancashire, cotton ma- 
nufacturer (Milne & Parry, Temple 

Fitton J (Minchin & Weddel, 
Gosport 

Flower T. Castle st. 
Collier, Cary st. 


Martin’s-lane, 


grocer (Milne 


Mawgan, maltster (Sandys & Co. 


joiner (Rotherham, 


merchant 


Gosport, dealer 


Holborn, jeweller (Jenning & 


Frost J. St. Alban’s, Herts. linen draper (Besant, 
Guildford-place, Kensington 

Hadingham M. King-st. West Smithfield, harness- 
maker (Lewis. Crutched Friars 


coln’s Inn, New Square 

Jones M. M. Blackfriars road, stable keeper (L 
man & Co. Newington Butts 

Lambden HEI. St. 
manufacturer (Jennings & Collier, Cary st. 


Lapage L. London, dealer (Morton & Williams 


Gray's Inn 
Leigh W. Bath st. 
(S. Weston, London st. 


Lumley W. Jermyn st. tavern keeper (Milne < 


Parry, Temple 

Marshall J. Shetfield, shoemaker (Cox & Reaie 

Page G. Cranbourne st. silk mercer (Price, L 
coln’s Inn 

Prout A. Truro, Cornwall, 
Clement's Inn 

Ramsay J. Cadogan place, Sloane st, merch: 
(Crowder & Co. Old Jewry 

Rarples R. Dover, Kent, jeweller (Isaacs, Bi 
st. St. Mary Axe 

Ray R. Norwich, grocer (Belton. New Inn 


grocer (Davids 


Rose J. St. Michael's alley, Cornhill, provis 


merchant (Crowder & Co. Old Jewry 

Salisbury J. & S. Liverpool, sail-makers (Avié 
& Wheeler, Castle st. Holborn 

Smith W. Leicester, woolstapier (S, Green, ! 
cester 

Spooner R. Cornhill, woollen draper 
London st. 

Walker S, jun. Manchester, grocer (Clay & Th! 
son, Manchester 

Walker J. Banbury, collar maker 


(S, West 


(Timms 


Whittield J, Old st. coal merchant 
Wilkins S. High Wycomb, fell-monger 


George, Gloucestershire, pi 


Bethnal Green, merciai’ 
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‘sHTON J. Tower st. wine mer- 
rant, Aug. 25 

Sarrett W. Old Broad str. mer- 
chant, Nov. 7 

Barton J. Old South Sea House, 
merchant, Aug. 7 

Bend lr. Shireland, maltster,Sep.3 

Riddick T. St. Issey, Cornwall, 
cornfactor, Sept. 2 

powleyW.Half-moon st. B'shop’s- 
ate, oilinan, Sept. 15 

Buice W, Bristol, merchant, Aug. 
18 

prowa & Goldie, Deptford, coal 
merchants, Sept. 15 

Butler H. Leamington Priors, 
butcher, Aug. 31 

Cazaly W. Edgbaston, dealer, 
Sept. 8 

Charieton J. F. Newcastle upon- 
Tyne, Aug. 28 

Cheshire & Johnson, Birming- 
ham, gunmakers, Sept. 2 

Collison & Tritton, Lombard st. 
bankers, Sept. 19 

Coleman J. Liverpoo], baker, Sep. 
15 

Collman & Lambert, Old Beth- 
lem, merchants, Sept. 15 

Colwell C. V. Russeil st. linen 
draper, Nov. 3 

Cradocke J. Downing st. picture 
dealer, Aug. 15 

Darby T. New Sarum, 
draper, Aug. 25 

Davis J. St. Martin’s lane, car- 
penter, Sept. 1¢ 
awson W, Wakefield, scrivener, 
Sept. 7 

Dick Q. Finsbury squ. merchant, 
Sept. 5 

Dingle J, Plymouth, cabinet - 
maker, Aug. 2¢ 

Ellis E. Manchester, joiner, Sept. 
7 

Fairlamb J. Wynyatt st Goswell 
st. Persian manufacturer, Aug. 
oO 
“9 

Flower & Mainwaring, Chiches- 
ter Rents, Sept. 15 

Forster E. Rickersgate, grocer, 
Sept. 10 

GedgeW. Angel ct. Threadneedle 
st. wine merchant, Aug. 22 


linen 


\SHLEY W. Goswell str. lace- 
man, Aug. 18 

Aspinall J. Curtain road, stone 

_ Mason, Aug. 18 

maker J. L. & G. Leeds, mer- 

“s vants, Sept. 5 

vartlett. J. jun. Beckington, 
lyer, Aug, 25 

Batley C, Spread Eagle yard, 
stable keeper, Aug. 29 

Batt T. Macelesfield, cotton spin- 
her, Aug, 25 
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DIVIDENDS. 





Gibbons J. & B. Wolverhampton, 
bankers, Aug. 2 

Gifford J. Frome Selwood, coal 
merchant, Aug. 28 

Greenwood R. Tormorden, cot- 
ton manufacturer, Sept. 1 

Grey J. Newcastle upon - Tyne, 
ship owner, Aug 25 

Ifarvey R. Oxford street, grocer, 
Aug. 1 

Haugh J. Carlisle, brewer, Sep.10 

Hendy A.Gower st.builder,Sep.12 

Heseltine D. Nicholas lane, tea 
dealer, Sept. 29 

Home G. Threadneedle st. wine 
merchant, Aug. 18 

Horden T. G. Shelten, draper, 
Sept. 21 

Hurry S, Throgmorton st. broker, 
Sept. 4 

Innes & Watkins, Bristol, clie- 
mists, Sept. 15 

James W. Westbury, linen dra- 
per, Aug. Ct 

Joseph R. Little 
terer, Aug. 25 

Kearsley G. Vleet st. bookseller, 
Aug. 25 

Kirkham J. Acre Farm, Aug. 15 

Kirkman Gower street, builder, 
Sept. 19 

Kirkpatrick J. Liverpool, mer- 
chant, Aug. 31 

Knowles & Lawyer, Sheffield, 
merchants, Aug. 19 

LenterJ. Dondon, dealer, Aug.15 

Mercer T. Tonbridge, banker, 
Sept. 15 ‘ 

Moore, Foster, and Tenant, flax 
spingers, Sept. 14 

Mowbray, Hollingsworth, We- 
therell, Shields, and Boulton, 
Durham, bankers, Aug. 29 

Munt & Adams, Leadeniiall str. 
hatters, Sept. 5 

Nash R. Kingston-on-Thames, 
seed crusher, Sept. 26 

Nicholls T. jun. Bradford, linen- 
draper, Aug. £5 

Parsons J. Harwich, fishing 
smack owner, Sept. 5 

Pattison D. Carlisle, brewer, Sept. 
10 - : - 

Pfeill & Van Voorst, Bishops- 


New str. pew- 








CERTIFICATES. 





Benson J. Birmingham, pocket 
book maker, Aug, 15 

Boardman J. Liverpool,merchant, 
Aug. 18 [Aug. 29 

Brampton S. Haeckel, limeburner, 

Brown W. A. College Hill, mer- 
chant, Aug. 18 

Carr T. Oxford, grocer, Aug. 18 

Cole R. King st. Holborn, coach 
maker, Aug. 15 

Coles C. Fleet street, stationer, 
Aug. 15 



























































gate Within, wine merchants 
Aug. 11 

Pemberton J. H. Liverpool, iner- 
chant, Sept. 16 

Penny G. Throgmorton court, 


Sept. 5 

Perkins E. Liverpool, hatter, 
Sept. 8 

Picksford T. Shrewsbury, mercer, 
Sept. 7 


Pollock J. K. North 
bookseller, Aug. 18 
Price J. Bristol, ironmonger, 
Oct. | 

Proctor & Besser, Steyning lane, 
cloth factors, Aug. 2 

tadfield G. S. Shields, ship 
builder, Aug. 17 

Ready S. Southampton, dealer, 
Sept. 22 

Rose J. V. Cambridge, brush 
maker, Aug. 17 

Russell T. Beverley, victualler, 
Sept. 5 

Saies J. Milford, grocer, Aug. 2+ 

Saies W. Milford, shopkeeper, 
Aug, 2: 

Strayle T. Bordesley, tanner, 
Sept. 4 [Sept. 2 

Sherwood W.S. Liverpool, joiner, 

Stanley and Weston, Thames str, 
ironmongers, Sept. 4 

Stroud B. Poole, linen draper, 
Aug, 25 

Swainson J. East Smithfield,Sep 5 

Sykes & Baker, Leeds, dyers, 
Sept. 3 

Tomlioson T. Winterton, coal 
merchant, Aug. 27 

Tucker J. Bath, coal merehant, 
Aug. 27 

Turnbull, Forbes, Crawford, and 
Skene, Broad street, merchants, 
Aug. 18 

Walker J. Russell st. Bermond- 
sey, glue maker, Sept. 12 

Wilkinson J. Tadcaster, booksel- 
ler, Aug. 21 

Williams T. Leadenhall street, 
broker, Aug. 2 

Wright H. New st. Brunswick 
squ. merchant, Sept. 4 

Young E. Greenwich, dealer, 
Aug. 20 


Shields, 


Cotsford T. Clapton, plumber, 
Sept. 1 
‘Coulter J. Chatham, carpenter, 
Aug. 15 
Fairlamb J. Wynyatt st. Goswell 
st. Persian manufacturer, Aug. 
25 
Forder W. Basingstoke, coach 
proprietor, Aug 15 
French S. Merriott, miller, Aug.25 
Gunston J. Percival st. cheese- 
monger, Aug: 25 
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1] ipshure LF Kirkburton, 


Aug. 29 


lilingworth A, Philpot la. w 
merchant, Sept. I 
Jun J. Fore i 
ture ot 
Ki 3 ilehousekece 
e 
St 
Landsel! J. jun. J ey 
Sept. & 
Liovd R Dolgell tanner, Sep. 1 
Martin ‘J’. Bristol, linen draper, 
Aus. 15 
Maycock Eile Mancie I, P 


keeper, Sept. 1 

Mayman J. Dewsbury, victualier, 
Sept. 8 

Muston G. Epping, schoolmaster, 
Sept. l 

Nye J. Tonbridge, baker, Aug 25 

Usbourne W. Sculcoates, mer- 
chant, Aug. 15 

Owen J. Stourbridge,ironmonger, 
Aug 16. 
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ates —Canai and Docl: Shares. 


Payne IT. H. Strood, 
brewer, Aug. 15 
Pearson R, Doncaster, butcher, 


Kent, 


Polley J. Gray’s Ina la. plumber, 


Richardby J. Durham, joiner, 

Rose J. W. Bishopsgate str. silk 
mercer, Sept. 3 

Sadd J. Greystoke place, Fetter 
lane, Sept. 5 

Samsum J. Cree Church lane, 
victualler, Aug. 15 

Sharland R, Exeter, sadler, Aug. 
18 

Shaw R.H. Liverpool, merchant, 
Aug. 15 

Simonds FE. jun. Atherstone, hat 
maker, Sept. 5 

Smith W. J. Birmingham, vic- 
tualler, Aug 15 

Solomon A. & D. Threadneedle 


o 


st. merchants, Aug. 18 


[Sept. | 


Sorby W. North Auston, Yor. 
shire, apothecary, Aug. 18 

Tarrant T. Lilypot lane, siya, 
hat maker, Aug. 25 

Thomas R. Plymouth, wine me,, 
chant, Aug, 18 

Thompson R, Chipping Sudbyr, 
baker, Aug. 15 7 

Tilt W. St. Paul’s Church yard, 
confectioner, Aug. 15 

Walker J. Shoreditch, broker 
Sept, 1 

Walter J. Bath, cabinet make; 
Aug. 29 

Walworth T. Stockport, manuf. 
turer, Aug. 18 

Webb R.Winslow, Herefordshise 
farmer, Aug. 18 {Aug, % 

Wilmot C. Cheltenham, builde; 

Wilson R. Liverpool,  farriey, 
Aug. 29 

Wingfield J. Long lane, Wes: 
Smithfield, sadler, Aug. 25 

Wright W. Bristol, vender 
medicine, Aug. 2 








Prices of Canal Shares, §c. in the Month of August, 1818, at the Ofi 
of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


Div. per 


CANALS, 
Birmingham _ . . . 36 
tLllesmere & Chester 2 
Grand Junction . . JS 


Grand Union os J—| 


Kennet & Avon .. 417 
lancaster . ee - e 
Monmouthshire . . .8 


’ 
Rochdale . . . . . l 


Stratford-on-Avon . J—— 
Thames and Medway) .J—— 


DOCKS, 








meee 

















Per share. Div. per |Ann.| Per Shar: 
. & 
§40/, WATER-WORKS, 
65. East London ... ./3 O 90/, 
9301, Grand Junction . . | 531, 
31d, Kent oseess  @ 43/. 
22/. 10s. West Middlesex . . .j—— 51! 
931. 
130/. MISCELLANEOUS. 
46/, Globe Assurance . . .|6 O 1301, 
10/, Russe! Institution . em] 122. 125. 
33l, Gas Light . . «© 2 «t-————} 25/1 prem. 
JOHN CLARKE, 


Cunal Agent and Broker. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, FROM JULY 25, TO AUGUST 25, ists, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 
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dis.|2313 239 | 93 4pm.j18 21pm./13 19 pm. 
dis. 2324 i765 5 pm.is 20pm ]19 20 pm. 
dis.| | 5 ,96pm.)!18 19 pm.|19 18 pm. 
dis.!2313 , pm.j18 20pm.j18 19 pm. 
dialins-# S5pm.is 20 pm.)18 20 pm. 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to the month of June, 1817, bave been advertised to be paid off, and the Interest thereon has ceased. 


Tuesday and Friday, under the authority of the Commitlee of the Stock Exchange, ly 
JAMES WETENIALL, Stock-Broker, Angel court, Throgmortonsstreet, 
On application to whom the original documents for neara Century past n 


» Table coniains the hichest and lowest prices, taken from the Course of the Exchange, &c, originally published by John Castaign, in 
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POLITIC. 


) [Sept.1, 


AL EVENTS. 


me re ee ee 


attention will be soon at- 


PUBLIC 


tracted to the Congress at Atx-la-Cha- 


pelle, where the relative interests of the 
ereat family of nations will undergo a 
niinute, and, as we trust, a libera! inves- 
tigation. Preparatory to the meeting of 
this assembly, and certainly with a view 
to its proc eedings, a state paper of 
weighty import hes 8 anne its appearance 
in some of the foreign journals, trom 
which it is evident that one object of de- 
liberation will be the posture of affairs 
South America. ‘Whe right of the 
ied sovereigns, however, to meddle in 
this concern will be called in question by 
those political witlings who, in their pro- 
funditv of conceit, decin themse!ves com- 
pete nt to lay down rules for the conduct 
of government, upon abstract prine iples, 
adapted by a very convenient flexibie 
— to the support of their own pre- 
judic es. Weshall prob. ibly be tol i, tha 
such an interposition is a breach of the 
natural law, which gives to remote co- 
lonies the privilege of asserting their in- 
dependance when they no longer have 
any inducement to obey the parent state. 
The ex: unple of Nor th America will no 
doubt here be brought under review ; 
but unfortunately for the advocates of 
misrule, there is no analogy in the cir- 
cumstances of the two great divisions of 
the western continent, because the plea 
of resistance to a new and arbitrary im- 
port is wanting to make up the parallel. 
The present insurrection is destructive 
of the bonds by which all political so- 
cieties are held together, for it rests 
upon no ostensible grounds of complaint 
to warrant total separation, nor has it 
any definite object compatible with the 
general security. It is, therefore, nei- 
ther better nor worse than anare hy in 
the wildest form, which all states liable 
to be affected by it are bound, for their 
own satety, to extinguish. In North 
America, however, this convulsion is 
contemplated with exultation, and the 
restless spirits of that republic already 
look upon the Spanish provinces with 
the eye of the vulture, that from her 
‘erie in the mountain cliff beholds the 
wide-spreading scenes of death on the 
plain below, as furnishing prey for her- 
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self and her ravenous nestlings. 

But there are also many in our own land 
who regard this state of things with the 
mean feeling of selfish policy, imagining 
that the wealth of Peru and Mexico may 
ours by taking an open part with 


hee conre 


the insurgents of the South, as the mj- 
nisters of Lou XVI. did with those of 
North America. “They who so reckon, 
however, upen the lucrative advantages 
likely to result from such a_ sinister 
course, have not taken into the account 
the extent of the example which they 
would recommend, nor considered that 
France for her kindness imported tly 
seeds of a revolution which has poisoned 
the morals and happiness of her people 
for generations, and stained her annak 
for ever. Let Britain, therefore, be. 
ware how she makes such a sacrifice 
of principle for temporary benefits 
Honesty is the best policy for states a 
well as individuals; and there never 
yet was the nation that gained ulti 
nately either power or credit by a devia. 
tion from it. Even allowing the caus 
of the patriots in South America to be 
just, itis our duty and interest to maintain 
a strict neutra! ity, lest by countenanceing 
revoltin those shores thee ontagion shoull 
be wafted across the great Pacific Ocean, 
aud destroy the British empire in the 
east. We trust, therefore, that the de. 
claration of the court of Madrid wil 
have its desired effect upon the counsek 
of the royal and imperial assembly, who, 
by their resolution and moderation, may 
do much towards allaying the animosity 


of nations, restraining the cupidity 0 


the ambitious, and checking the infec. 
tious nig of revolution. By deter. 
mining to give no countenance to the 
insurgents, and endeavouring to effect: 
reconciliation upon liberal principles 
the allied powers will set a brilliant ex 
ample to all nations, while they, in fact 
are strengthening the securities of thet 
respective dominions. Another import: 
ant result of such a course will be the 
fixing a bound to the inordinate ambi 
tion “and thirst of contest which mal: 
fests itself already in the gigantic re 
public of the western world; and whith 
if not limited in time by the ancient gt 
vernments, will, at no very distant pt 

riod, succeed in establishing colonies “ 
the different coasts of the Atlantic, tl 
Indian seas, and the Mediterranean. 


The following is the Memorial whit 


has given rise to these reflections :— 
‘s Note addressed on the 12th of June 
to the High Allied Powers, by the Ce 
binet of Madrid, relative to the siti 
tion of South America. 
« Since the period that unhappy eve!" 
by a natural consequence, disseminal® 
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the seeds of revolution in Spanish South 
America, and caused the most deplorable 
efforts to be exerted to separate our sub- 
jects from their legitimate sovereign, 
his Catholic Majesty made the following 
principles the invariable rule of his con- 
duct:—First, to employ all the means 
which human wisdom could suggest, to 
recal the misled to the path of order and 
obedience; and secondly, to have re- 
course to diplomatic negociation for po- 
litical means of accomplishing this de- 
sire. The revolutionary enfranchise- 
ment of South America, or its return to 
legitimate authority, presents, indeed, 
considerations of so much importance, in 
a political point of view, as to render it 
necessary that the eyes of Europe should 
be turned to events which may intro- 
duce a new order of things into the 
scale of its political and commercial rela- 
tions. 

« The united efforts of the principal 
European powers have already defeated 
this disastrous system which nurtured 
the American revolution ; but it still re- 
mains for them to annihilate this system 
in America itself, where its effects are of 
the most alarming nature. 

“His Catholic Majesty having never 
lust sight of the two principles just stated, 
and being always animated with a desire 
of putting a period to the effusion of blood 
and devastations,which are the deplorable 
consequences of a war of this nature, 
only waited an occasion to call the at- 
tention of the High Allied Powers to an 
object which has already been at differ- 
ent times the subject of different notes 
addressed to them,. and recently of th 
negociations opened in so amicable a man- 
ner with his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent of Great Britain. 

“ The insurrection of Pernambuco 
made a sensible impression upon the 
mind of his Catholie Majesty, and at the 
moment when he wished to recommend 
this event to the attention of the Sove- 
reigns, his allies, it was necessary to de- 


Monstrate his connexion with the gene- 


ral interests, 
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‘** His Majesty received the answers of 
his High Allies with the greatest satis- 
faction. "They cleared the way to very 
important negociations, and led the 
powers to interpose in the unfortunate 
circumstances in which America was 
placed, in order that measures of pru- 
dence and vigour might be adopted to 
reduce the revolted provinces, and to 
put a period to the political contagion 
arising from such an order of things. 

“To support the continuance of pro- 
ceedings so happily commenced, his Ma- 
jesty considers, that the moment is ar- 
rived when he ought solemnly and cata- 
gorically to represent to his High Allies, 
the principles which he has prescribed to 
himself to produce the good he had in 
view, and such as from his sentiments of 
humanity, they ought to expect. 

«« In consequence, and in reference to 
the propositions he has already made, 
his Majesty now declares, that the fol- 
lowing are the points to which he has 
invariably adhered :— 

““ {. General amnesty to the insur- 
gents on their submission. 

“2, Admission of native Americans, 
endowed with the requisite qualifications, 
to all offices in common with European 
Spaniards. 

“<3. Regulation of the commerce of 
the Provinces with foreign states, ac- 
cording to free principles, and conforma- 
bly to the present political situation of 
those countries and Europe. 

«A sincere disposition on the part of 
his Catholic Majesty to accede to all 
measures which, in the course of the ne 
gociations, may be proposed to him by 
his High Allies, and which shall be con- 
sistent with the support of his rights and 
dignity. 

‘«‘ His Majesty is therefore persuaded, 
that there is no longer any opposition 
to the opening of negociations upon the 
above basis, the principles of which he 
knows are conformable to the views 
already manifested by his august Al 
fies” 
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Bulletin of the King’s Health. 
ee * Windsor Castle, Aug. }. 
' “ His Majesty has continued to enjoy good 
Soaily health throughout the month, and 
vas been an a tranquil and cheerful state of 


spirits; but his Majesty's disorder is uli- 
abated.” 

Her Majesty, we are happy to say, has 
been in an Improving state throughout the 
month. She is new able to take daily exer- 
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Itis e xpecte “dl 
able to remove to Windsor early 
The report that her Majesty 
had undergone an operation has been con- 
tradicted 

The Duke and Duchess of Clarence have 
arrived at Hanover. 

The Princess Sophia is said to be the 
richest of all the junior branches of the 
Royal Family; the interest of her money is 
supposed to be nearly equal to her expendi- 
ture. 

The personal estate of the late Alderman 
Coombe has been sworn in Doctors’ Com- 
mons to be under 140,000]. His son, H. 
Coombe, esq. is the sole executor and resi- 
duary legatee. The property is left to the 
wife and children. 

The present summer has been the warmest 
since that of 1799: the previous winter and 
spring were then so mild, that green peas 
were sold in May at one shilling ‘the peck 
measure; the thermometer was at 78 on the 
{5th of April, and the hawthorns were in 
blossom three or four days after that period. 

In the Rolls Court, the 24th July, a com- 
plaint was preferred by the Rev. Dr. Hem- 
ming, master of the free school at Hampton, 
and others, against the trustees of that 
school, for le asing to one of their own body 
(Mr. Sanderson), the Beil Inn, at Hampton, 
at 35]. per annum, for 61 years. His ho- 
nour, in giving judgment, confirmed the re- 
port of the Master. and ordered Mr. Sto 
pay 1001. per annum, instead of 35]. from 
the expiration of his last lease in 1816. 

Since 18]4 down to the present time, there 
have been committed to Newgate 497 juvenile 
‘ — ,of whom only 14 ever belonged to 
the National Schools; and of these six were 
taken out, after having been in the school 
only a week, in order to give evidence 
against a notorious receiver of stolen 
who has been since tra tsported. 

The Lord Chancellor having dissolved the 
injunction restraining the sub-committee of 
Drury-Lane Theatre from engaging per- 
formers, arrancements are making for open- 
ing the theatre on the 8th September, under 
the management of Mr. Stephen Kemble. 

(C‘ovent-garden Theatre - also im an active 
state of preparation for the commencement 
«f the season, which takes plaice this year in 
ihe tirst week of September. 

Up to the Sist .fuly the Commissioners 
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for the Reduction of the National Debt had 
recerved, on account of the Banks for Savy- 
mes, no less than 1.254.021]. 2s. 2d. with 
which had been purchased 1,569,424. 3 per 


cents. 
The meeting of Parhament has been pro- 
vgued by an order in council, till the 2d of 
f 0 tober 
By a tire 
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which broke out throuch care- 
, at the Duke of York, public-house, 
in Ratchfle-Hiehwayv. 


reniises 


an i sto¢ k were consumed, but 
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not only the whole of 
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eighteen other tenements, chiefly filled wig 
poor lodgers, who lost their little all, having 
only time to escape with their lives, Th. 
landlord and his wife had left their house jy 
charge of a servant, while enjoying tk 
fashionable amusements of Margate! 

Broad-street, St. Giles’s, is now hand. 
somely illuminated with gas, and perhaps i 
no part of this vast metropolis, will the jp, 
provement be of more essential benefit. 

Lord Strangford, the British Envoy jy 
Sweden, has succeeded in obtaining froy 
that court a decree, authorising the exporta. 
tion of deals and timber in British ships, o 
payment of the same export duties as ; 
Swedish vessels. Several thousand tons o| 
shipping will, consequently, be sent fro; 
British ports during the present season, t) 
receive cargoes in those of Sweden. This 
permission is to last until the end of thi 
year. 

The ports will continue open for the in. 
portation of wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, 
and peas, till the 15th November. 

Prince Leopold has given permission fy 
Claremont park and gardens to be shemp 
during his absence from England, five day; 
a week, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
F ridays, and Saturdays, by tickets only, 
signed by Sir R. Gardiner, Col. Addenbroke, 
Mr. Ammerchuber, and Mr. Phillips, o 
written application made to them. — His Se. 
rene Highness has left England, but is e. 
pected back in November. 

The Lord Mayor (C. Smith) is  unati- 
mously elected president of St. Thomas: 
Hospital, rice Sir C. Price, deceased. 

The brig Robert, arrived at Portsmout) 
from St. 'Thomas’s, brings news that th 
sword and climate have swept off many « 
the British adventurers who joimed th oink 
pendent standard. Another piece of 
from that quarter is, the captains of vessel 
who carried out arms and ammunition | 
the Patriots, can get neither cash for then 
nor security for future payment. 

Persons interested in the London fis 
market are about to engage in an under 
taking which promises to produce & 
much benefit to the public as to them 
selves. It is to erect two additional mar 
ket-houses for the use of the west-end 0 
the town, and to employ steam-boats as a 
almost certain medium of a regular supply. 

The Duke of Wellington has become 4 
distinguished collector of pictures. He ha 
lately made many valuable acquisitions 
the Continent, particularly in the Flemish 
School. His Grace has desired that a galley 
for the reception of pictures may form @ 
principal feature in the mansion to be erecié 
on his Parliamentary estate. 

3y the accounts laid on the table of tlt 
House of Commons, it appears that the fol- 
lowing is the amount of corn and grain, me 
and flour, imported into Great Britain in th 
years ended the 5th of January, 1817 and 
1818 :—1817, cornand grain, 1,141,897 9 
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1818, corn 
ad crain, 2.158.731 qrs. 7 bushels—meal 
a four, 1,l60,312 cwt. from this state- 
ment will be seen that the new act has not 
oyevented the influx ot corn and tlour. From 
the enormous increase of importation in the 
second year, it will be seen that we have 
aid betvecn six and seven milhons sterling 


tleast lor grain, since that law was enacted. 


Rirths.| The lady ot sir R. P. Joddrell, 
hart. in Duke-street, Portland-place, of a 
son and heir. 

Lady W. H. Wynne, tn St. James’s-square, 
of a daughter. 

The Countess of Huntingdon, ofa son. 

The lady of J. Dodson, esq. at Balham 
Hill, of a daughter. 

The lady of C- P. Rushworth, esq. in 
Lower Cadogan-place, of a son. 

The lady of J. Raily, esq. of Russell- 
square, of a daughter. a . 

The lady of Major-Gen. D. Griifitn, in 
Bedford-square, of a daughter. 

The lady of J. Smith, esq. M.P. in New- 
street, of a daughter. 

The lady of J. C. Herries, esq. in Upper 
Cadogan-place, of a daughter. 

In Dublin, Lady Manners, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland’s lady, of a son and 
heir. 

Mrs. Wm. Hammond, of Marlbro’-place, 
Walworth, of a son. 

Married.| The Marquis of Bute, to the 
Lady Maria North, eldest daughter of the 
lae George, Earl of Guilford. The bride 
was given away by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 

The Hon. H. A. Annesley, only brother 
of the Earl of Mountnorris, to Sarah, eldest 
daushter of R. Ainsworth, esq. of Halliwell, 
near Bolton. 

Viscount Normanby, eldest son of the Earl 
of Mulgrave, to Maria, eldest daughter of 
Sir Thos. H. Liddle, bart. of Ravensworth 
Castle, Durham. 

John ‘fucker, of London, esq. to Sarah, 
relict of Thos. Jelty, esq. of Bath. 

The Rev. G A. E. Marsh, son of John 
Marsh, esq. late chairman of the Victualling 
Board, to Julia, second daughter of T. Mur- 
doch, esq. of Portland-place. 

J. T. Coleridge, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, to Mary, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Buchanan, rector of Woodmanstone. 

W. Wyllie, esq. to Martha, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late G. Morison, esq. of Montague- 
sqtiare, 

Richard Mills, esq. of the six clerks office, 
London, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. John Wilgress, D.D. 

Mr. Richard Baylis, of Pudding-lane, to 
Mary Anne, only daughter of James Hooper, 
esq. of Holloway. 

A. J. Cooke, esq. to Miss Harvey, eldest 
daughter of R. H. esq. of the Inspector-Ge- 
heral’s Office, Custom-house. 

Capt. Trelawney, of the Grenadier Guards 
to the only daughter of Capt. Monke, R.N’ 
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J. S. Down, M. D. to Louisa Helena, 4th 
daughter of the late Adm. Patten. 

_At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, having pre- 
viously been married accordin. {5 the rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church. ‘IT. J. Duarte, 
esq. of Liverpool, to the younsest daughter 
of Mr. A. Brand, of Lower Cliarlotte-street, 
Bediord-square, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, J. T. 
Hail, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Halli, of 
Arboe, Ireland, to Ann, only dauchter of the 
late J. Moubray, esq. of Calcutta. 

Died.| At his seat, Daylestord House, 
Worcestershire, in his 86th year, the Right 
Hfon. Warren Hastings, formerly Governor- 
General of British India. 

In Queen Anne-strect, Mrs. Anna Baillie, 
relict of H. B. esg. of Moncton, formerly of 
Bengal. 

In Coram-street, aged 73, N. Austen, esq 
many years an eminent banker of Ramsgate, 
and vice-consul for several foreign powers. 

In Gloucester-piace, in his 69th year, G. 
Macleod, esq. formerly of the Company’s 
Bengal Medical Establishment. 

At the house of her nephew, Win. Murray, 
esq. Upper Harley-street, aged 80, Mrs. Ca- 
therme Murray, widow of the late Hon. G. 
M. many years Custos of the parish of West- 
moreland, and Member of Assembly for St. 
Elizabeth, Jamaica. 

B. B. Acworth, esq. of Queen-street, West- 
minster. 

At Limehouse, Mr. Gray, check clerk in 
the West India Docks since their first esta- 
blishment, 69. 

Ann, the wife of Charles Norris, esq. of 
Walsingham-place, Lambeth, 46. 

Aged 26, the Right Hon Lady Charlotte 
Eyre, second daughter of the Earl of New- 
burgh. 

In St. James’s-square, Viscount Anson. 
Ifis Lordship was born the 17th February, 

1767, and married Sept. 15, 1794, to Ann 
Margaret, second daughter of Thomas Wm. 
Coke, esq. of Holkham Hall, by Jane, 
daughter of Lenox Napier, esq. fils Lord- 
ship is succeeded in his title and estates by 
his eldest son, Thomas William, now Lord 
Anson, born Oct. 20, 1793. The present 
Lord (elected one of the Members tor the 
borough of Great Yarmouth) is on the Con- 
His late Lordship has left to him an 
unincumbered estate of 70,000]. per annum. 

In Grosvenor-place, the Right Hon. Gen. 
Lord Muncaster, aged 73. He is succeeded 
in his title and estates by the Hon. Lowther 
Pennington, a minor. 

At Barrington Hall, Sir John Barrington, 
Bart. in his 66th year. He is succeeded 
in his title and estates by j:is brother, Now 
Sir Fitzwilliam Barrington, bart. 

At Hampstead, Mrs. Lloyd, of Great Or- 
mond-street, widow of G. L. esq. 64. 

In his 76th year, Francis Newbery, esq. 
of St. Paul's Church-yard. 

In Upper George-street, Ed eware-road, 
in his 50th year, Capi. Henry Gordon, bro- 
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ther of the late James G. of Northwood, tsk 
of Wight. 

Azed 69, Thomas Pattle, esq. of Bryan- 
stone-strect. 

Aved 74, Quintin Dick, esq. of Montague- 
strect. 

At Greenwich, J. F. 
secretary to the Duke of Manchester, Go- 
vernor of Jamaica. 

At Hampstead, aged 79, Lady Colebrooke, 
relict of Sir G. C. bart. 

At Lambeth, Mrs. Smith, relictot W. S. 
esq. formerly of Great Woodtord liouse, 
Devon. 

In the Edgeware-road, in her Séd_ year, 
Elizabeth. relict of Wm. Kenrick, L..L.D. 

In the Strand, Mr. !1. Essex. 

\t Streatham, the youngest daughter of 
Sir G. Barlow, bart. 

\t Hampstead, the youngest daughter of 
Admiral Sir G. Berestord. 

At Kensington, T. ‘Thompson, esq. late 
M. P. for Evesham. 

Mr. W. Moore, late of Ludyate-street, 7 4. 

In Howland-street, J. Meller, esq. 82, late 
of the Custom-house. 

In New Bond-street, Mr. L. Lavenu. 

At Brompton, July 30, Miss Pope, aged 
74, formerly an actress of great celebrity at 
Prury-lane Theatre. 

G. €. ASHLEY, ESQ. 

On Friday morning August 22d, at his 
residence, King’s-row, Pimlico,G.C. Ashley, 
esq. the celebrated violin performer. He 
was the eldest son of the late manager of 
the oratorios at the Theatre Royal Covent- 
garden, which performances he led with the 
greatest ability for many years, and after 
the death of his father, succeeded with 
his brother Charles as joint manager. 
—fle was educated under those eminent 
masters, Giardini and Bartheleman, and 
was esteemed an excellent musician. In 
1804, he married Miss Chandler, but having 
no family, and being possessed of an inde- 
pendent fortune, he retired from the pro- 
fession some years since, and has bequeathed 
his property to his widow and his surviving 
brothers, Charles and Richard. 


bonnet!, ese. late 


SIR JOHN HADLEY D OYLY. 

Died at Calcutta, on the 6th of January, 
i818, Sir John Hadley D'Ovly, of Shot- 
tisham, in the County of Norfolk, bart. He 
vas the eldest son of the Rev. Sir Had- 
ley PD. bart. rector of Wotton and Felx- 
stow, in Suffolk, and of Henrietta Meynard 
Osborve, daughter of the Rev. William Os- 
borne, vicar of Thaxted, in Essex, related to 
the ancient Scotch family of the Earls of 
Dalhessice. Ele was born in the year 1754, 
at Ipswich, and received his education under 
Dr. Crawiord, of Chiswick. At the early 
age of ten he lost his father, and a promising 
opening oceurrng through the medium of 
one of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, he was, by his means, appointed toa 
writersiip on the Bengal establishment, and 





Sir J. H. D'Oyly, Bart. (Sept. 1, 


in 1770, at the age of 16, embarked fo; 
ludia. 

Mr. ilastings was at this period Governo,. 
General, and at a time of peculiar difficuly 
and embarrassment, but he possessed a ming 
equal to the important trust committed 4, 
tis charge. An carly friendship was cop. 
tracted between that great man and Sir Johy, 
D’Oyly, which never sustained the slightes 
diminution, but proved a mutual source 0; 
satisfaction and delight for many years,  §jr 
John’s first entrance into public life was ; 
very arduous one. Not long after his ar. 
rival in India, and at a period distinguished 
by the dissentions of the Bengal Council, he 
found himself, by the sudden removal of th, 
Persian translator to government, under 
whom he was an assistant, placed at the 
head of one of the most responsible situa- 
tions then in the service. His exertions to 
acquire a requisite knowledge of the lan- 
zuage of official correspondence and inter. 
course between the British government and 
ail the native powers of India, were unremit- 
ting, and soon enabled him to conduct the 
delicate and highly important office to the 
entire satisfaction and approbation of the 
Governor-Gencral!. 

In 1780, Sir John D’Oyly was appointed 
by W. Hastings to the oflice of resident at 
the court of Moorshidabad, and_ political 
agent to the Gevernor-General, a situation 
which called forth all his talents, as well as 
the united qualities of mildness snd firmness 
against the deep laid machinations of a cor- 
rupt and intriguing native court. Harassed 
by the despotic controul of his ministers, 
and amidst riches of which he was constanly 
plundered by his servants, almost destitute 
of the common comforts of life, the N 
greeted with pleasure the arrival of the n 
resident, and willingly confided in him the 
reorganization of his household affairs. Pos- 
sessing the entire friendship and confidence 
of the Nawaub, and upheld by the Governor- 
General, he assiduously undertook this invi- 
dious and dangerous task, and by _perse- 
vering energy and decided conduct soon re 
stored the prince to respectability and com- 
fort. 

During Sir John’s residence at Moorshi- 
dabad, he continued on the most intimate 
and confidential footing with the Nawaub, 
and was beloved and respected by all the in- 
habitants of the metropolis. Lut having 
acquired a handsome fortune, and finding his 
patron and triend recalled from India on the 
most serious charges, his warm attachment 
to Mr. Hastings superseded all other consi- 
derations, and induced him to return to Ev- 
rope a few months after him, and on bis ar- 
rival to accept a very flattering and sponie- 
neous invitation from the inhabitants of his 
native place to stand tor Ipswich at the eil- 
suing general election of Parliament. His 
acceptance of it was followed by success, 
for notwithstanding a warm contest against 
very strong local interest and power, he was 
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turned «3 one of the members of that an- 
cient borough. 

Asa member of the House of Commons, 
nd forming one of that body which im- 
ached Mr. Hastings, Sir John D’Oyly had 
an opportunity alforded him, in common 
with many other of his friends, of supporting 
vis wterests, but he purposely estranged 
»imseli irom Wesstminster Hall, and by daily 
accompanying Mr. Ulastings there, and seat- 
ng himself in the prisoner’s seat, he openly 
avowed his own conviction of the j innocence 
of the accused. The result of a trial, 
yhich from its ruinous effects on the for- 
«ne of Mr. Hastings, became a_ national 
diserace, fully proved the purity of that 
-reat character, who for near ten years had 
suflered the pain of unmerited suspicion, 
without allowing his mind to sink under it. 

The occurrence of very severe pecuniary 
losses, obliged Sir John !) Oyly, in 1800, to 
retire to Ireland, where he resided till 1803 
and returned only to accompany to the srave 
the mortal remains of his amiable Lady, 
who, after a long illness, died at Cheltenham 
inthat year. Anxious to rejoin his family 
atter this misfortune, as well as to retrieve 
his circumstances, he obtamed the unani- 
mous consent of the Court of Directors and 
Proprietors to return to India with his rank 
in the service. Accompanied by his two 
daughters, he arrived in Calcutta in Oct. 


i803, and held successively the situations of 


Collector of the 24 Pergunnahs, Post-master 
General, and Salt Agent for the 24 Pergun- 
nahs. In the arduous discharge of the 
duties imposed by the latter oflice, and ex- 
posure to the insalubrious climate of the 


sunderbunds, he first imbibed the seeds of 


a dangerous disease; and from that period, 
with little intermission of health, although 
he twice tried change of climate, he never 
recovered, 

In his public career as a member of Par- 
lament, Sir John D’Oyly was distinguished 
ior his independance and the attention he 
paid to the welfare and interests of his con- 
stituents. Devoted to his duty, he never 
shrunk from it, and although not a public 
‘speaker, was a zealous and able supporter 
of injured innocence. On the interesting 
ain d long agitated question of the slave trade, 
he activ ely ‘assisted the humane exertions of 
Mr. Wilberforce for the radical abolition of 
that disgraceful tratlic. On general points, 
as conscience actuated his vote, it was as 
often against as for the ministry of his 
country. 

The same disinterestedness and integrity 
of conduct marked his public life in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, in which 
he zealously performed his public duties for 
nearly thirty years, and for which he re- 
ceived repeated testimonies of approbation 


Sir J. H. D’Oyly, Bart. 
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trom Mr. Hastings, Lord Wellesley, Sir 
George Barlow, and Lord Minto, the Go- 
vernors-General of India, during his resi- 
dence in the country. 

In private lite, the character of Sir John 
D’Oyly was equally distinguished. As a 
son, husband, father, and friend, his warmth 
of heart and gentleness of disposition en- 
deared him to his family, and to all who 
came within the range of his acquaintance. 
Feelingly alive to the distresses of the poor, 
his charities were freely, but secretly and 
unostentatiously distributed ; and from the un- 
happy, the soothing alleviations of sympathy 
and compassion were never withheld. 

Butas a pious Christian, a title in which he 
gloried far above all worldly rank or riches 
he was eminent and exemplary. For the 
last few years, his lite was peculiarly and 
strikingly marked by a steady aud unde- 
viating attention to his religious duties, and 
the peaceful termination of it, almost in the 
house of God and in the act of devout thank- 
fulness for all his mercies, gave an assurance 
to his surrounding famiuy and friends that he 
had happily resigned his spirit into the 
hands of his Creator, to receive the everlast- 
ing crown of glory promised to the virtuous 
and the good. “ Blessed are those servants 
whom the Lord, when he cometh, shall find 
watching.” 

Sir John Iladley D’Oyly, the sixth ba- 
ronet, married in 1780, Mrs. Cotes, the re- 
lict of Iumphry Cotes, of Calcutta, esq. 
She was daughter to the Hon. George Roch- 
fort, brother to the Earl of Belvidere, by 
whem he had issue, 1, Charles, now Sir 
Charles, the seventh baronet, senior mer- 
chant on the Bengal Establishment, born 
18th Sept. 1781, married, first, his cousin, 
Miss Marian Greer, youngest daughter of 
Capt. William Greer, who dying without 
issue, in 1814, he married, 2dly, Miss Eliza- 
beth Jane Ross, eldest daughter of Major 
Thomas Ross, of the Royal Artillery, and 
first cousin to the most noble the Mar- 
chioness of Hastings and Countess of Lou- 
doun, in her own right—2, Henrietta, born 
in 1782, died young—3, Maynard agri 
born 12th October, 1783, married, Ist, 
Walter Farqhuar, esq. youngest son of Sir 
Walter Farquhar, bart. M.D. a senior mer- 
chant on the Bengal Establishment, who, 
dying without issue at St. Helena, in Feb. 
1813, she married, 2dly, the Rev. Thos. 
Snow—4, Harriet Rochfort, born 21st Oct. 
1785, married to the Rev. George Baring, 
youngest son of the late Sir Francis, and 
brother of the present Sir Thomas Baring, 
bart. by whom he has issue six daughters, 
? Diana, 2 Harriet, 3, Maynard, 4, Marian, 

5, Mary, and 6,——. 5, John Hadley, 
born 29th Sept. 1794, a writer on the Bengal 
Establishment, unmarried. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 


BEDFORD bit 

The | A ila lor im the mattet fth 
Bedford Charitv, has a red his opuuon 
that Jew bovs cowed vnof be admitied into the 
school : but wv! ‘yr opersons of that per- 
suasion were Pte any other benetits of 
the Lnstiteution | had net made itp his mind, 

! KSEE 

Mr. Petty, of Reading, in June T8117, 
planted one 21 ot 3 rian whe af, which 
bia pore luced 65 ears, ¢ niaiminge 2,400 


Married.) At Henley-upon-Thames, Mr. 
i" of Reading, to Miss Mayne, 


ol | mark--fouse, Heil \ 
\\ » FAVE. Csq. ( hy son oft Be P. esq. ot 
Maiden head. LO Nliss H!. Morland, uf nd 


dauvhter of VV. Ma. esa. « st bisiey. 

At Marcham, W. C. Frith, D. C. L. late 
chapiain to the torces in the lon.an tsles, 
and Fellow oi St. John’s College, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of R. Cox, esq. of Oakley 
liouse, Berks. 

At Wartield. the Rev. R. Faithfull, A.M. 
of the Univer tty ool Oxiord. to the third 
danehter of T. Windle. e-q. ot Wick-inill, 

Vir... Dewe, of Read... e, to Mary, second 

hter of the late Sir. Roberts, Manor 


t Reading, Mr. R. Absalom. 


= 
bith Ls e, late ol Feenes. 


hec!master, of Chieveley. 


{ t*GHAMSHIRE. 
BL cares, ot Ptaversham. 
RR v. rector of . mgewick 


it ‘ 
he Rev. Gentleman had 
rmer place for vy wards 

ad resid ad there tor nearly 
The united ages of him- 
ish Clerk amounted to 170 


vhite, of Tingewick, son of 
Shotswell. He was thrown 


.and died immediately after- 


the Rev. Lambton Loraine, 


i es, In t} county oi 
Cth { 
\ al sty 
Kirkton Fens without 
re \ and, Fel- 
' r Ol Earl 
“a Li dre 
ree ( in hy te 
i da a] Li? } th hx ‘ 
rot ky catuedrat 
Pr. G of vreat Shel- 


Bryant, gent. of the firm of Bryant 
, bankers, of Newmarket, 76. 


At \visbeach, 67, Mr. R. Watts, me, 


CORNWALL. 

Births.) At Collon House, the lady 9; 
G. B. Lawrance, esg. of a daughter. ~ 

At St. Ives, Mrs. Hayn, of two sons. 

Married. | At St. Martins, Js 3 Nichola: 
esq. a companion of the Bath, &c. and ca 
tain va the navy, to the eldest dauchter oj 
N. Were, of Landcox, esq. 

it Padstow, Mr. Gill, of Egloshayle, 
Miss Chapman. 
Nir. \V. Spear to Miss Raby. 

Died.| At Truro, Mrs. John, »& he 
Goth year: her memory remained unin- 
paired tll a late period. 

At Skisden Lodge, 91, Mary Box. 

At Penzance, Mrs. Pengelly, 85. 

At Tresawle, in Probus, Mr. T. Whittord 
aged 3s. 

At St. Ives, the’ wife of Mr. A. Berriman, 

CHESHIRE. 

Lord Crewe has at this time crowing | 
the garden, at his seat in Cheshire, several 
cucumbers, which are above eight feet } 
length. It is therefore probable that, er 
long, this vegetable may be sold by the yard! 

Births.| At Grangemonth, the lady o 
James Milne, esq. of three fine daughters, 
all doing well. 

Married.| At Chester, Mr. Stanton, t 
Mrs. Mary Evans. 

\t Presbury, Mr. 7. Naidin, to Miss Jones, 
both of Macceiestield. 

At Stockport, Mr. R. Fog, of Portwood, 
to Nancy, third daughter of Mr. P. Wild. 

The Rev. J. Willams, of Chester, to Miss 
Ann Gould of Bath. 

Died.| Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Hl. Wild, of Stockport. 

R. Gee, Esq. of Holly Wood, 67. 

\t Higher Runcorn, Mr. Turmer, late of 
Edechill, 86. 

\t Runcorn, 68, Mr J. Walker, printer 
and publisher, Halifax. 

At Parkgate, Mrs. Kenworthy, relict o! 
Mr. J. K. clothier, of Huddersfield, 89. 

CUMBERLAND. 

The Carlisle Patriot says that the barley 
in Cumberland is more promising than 
wheat, oats stil more so: also that turn 
promise well every where! 

The grand jury o: the County of Cumber- 
land has come to resolutions upon the neces 
sity of having Spring Assizes for the fou 
Northern Counties. 

Warvied.) Mr. J. Nixon, to Miss M. 4 
Story, both of Grinsdale. 

At Penrith, N. Peankland, to Mary Stubbs. 

Died.) At Carilisie, Miss Atkinson, © 
Castle-street. 1 
Mrs. Jane ifowe, of Caidewgate, 

Mrs. Eleanor Reid, of Caldewgatc, 6°. 
At Penrith, Amie Ivison, aged 37. 
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iy Whitehaven. after a few days’ illness, 

od almost immediately after completing 
is ded year) Henry Crossthwaite, M. D. 
highly es teemed by all ranks in that town 
ni i neighbourhood. 

n her 22d year, Jane, daughter ct Mr. G. 
ephe nson, of Wooler, merchant. 

DERBYSIURE. 

Died.} Benjamin Spilsbury, Esq. of Wil- 
jngton. 

Margaret, only daughter of the late Rev. 
T. Langioy, of Snelston, 16. 

\t Mellor, at the advanced age of 85, Mr. 
fseor2e Ferns. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Three persons have been apprehended at 
Exeter, for passi ing forged notes on the 
Hyeter bank. Five hundred blank notes 
were found in their possession, of which 
‘hey had issued but ten before they were 
disco\ ered. 

Births.] At Heavitree, the ladies of Capt. 
Visher, R. N. and of S. Barnes, esa. of Exe- 
ter. of daughters. 

Varried.| At Topsham, Dr. D. W. Bell, 
physician in the quarantine service, to Jane, 
second daughter of the late Capt. R. Carter, 
RK. N. of the same place. 

At Northtawton, Mr. Orchard, surgeon, to 
Miss Skinner, daughter of J. S. esq. of Ash- 
ridge-house. 

At Trull, Mr. P. Burnel, of North Pether- 
ton, to Susanna, second daughter of Mr. I. 
Bicknell, of Sweethay Farm, near Taunton. 

\t Hfoniton, H. Thorp, esq. to the eldest 
daughter of C. Gidley, esq. of that place. 

Died.) At Corrack’s Cottage, Elizabeth, 
the wife of Mr. M. Wakley, and daughter of 
B. Wakley, esq. of Exeter. 

At Blackpool-House, Mrs. Trott, widow 
of Mr. L. T. surgeon, of Taunton. 

Ann, the wife of Mr. J. Clarke, Wivelis- 
combe, 56. 

At an advanced age, Mr. R. Pearce, of 
Milverton. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Yarried.| The Rev. R. S. Cox, of Bur- 
ton rectory, to Maria. second daughter of J. 
Pinney, esq. of Seaborough, Somerset. 

Died.| Aged 60 years, Mr. Fisher, of 
Dorchester. 

Suddenly, at Shaldon, J. Rowe, csq. of 
inat place, merchant; a gentleman of the 
‘trictest honour and inte rrity, and whose 
loss will be long felt by the poor inhabitants 


— 


\t Mii herne Port. 72. Mrs. Mary liyde, 
relict of W. 1. formerly a maltster. 

At Beauminster. in h's 24th year, Giles 
Russell, of the [nner Temple, London. esq. 
Toa _ ck pere ep. jon, and a sound discri- 
min judgeme nt, he had added the most 

unreinitting attention to his 2” fessional 

idle; wbyr means of which he had acquired 
an accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
"the law, far beyond what is usually ac- 
quired at so early a period of life. His 
“cuteness in the difficult science ef special 


pleading, and the correctness of his legal 
opinions, were acknowledzed and admired 
by a numerous fst of clients, who, in addi- 
tion to his afflicted velatives, will long have 
reason to lament his lores, 

DURMAM,. 

Birth.) At UWoughton-le-Spring, the 
lady of Hope Steuart, esq. of Ballechin, of 
a daughter. 

Married.) At Durham, Mr. R. Hodgson, 
to Ann, daughter of Mr. R. Allison, of 
Chester-le-street. 

At Sunderland, Mr. J. Robson, to Mrs. 
Edmonds.—Mr. Hl. Menham, to Miss KE. 
Colling, both of that place 

Dies.) In Wallgarth-street, Durham, 
Mr. A. Featonby, aged 82. This person, 
who lived during the greater part of his life 
in a state of abject penury, is said to have 
died worth 20,000]1.! He has not unfre- 
quently accepted employment on the turn- 
pike-roads. 

At the pin-manufactory, 
Catherine Rickaby, 102. 

On the Palace-Green, Dorothea Thomp- 
son, 85. 

At Sunderland, Mr. T. Smith, 80.—Wm. 
Wighan, 80. He was ame along the 
High-street, when he suddenly dropped 
down and expired. 

ony one gaeae William, son of Mr 
Wm. Purvis, 23. 

At Darlingion, Addie Hesiop, 76. 

At lfoundwood-house, Elizabeth Ann, 
danghter of Capt. Coulson, RN. 

Mrs. Jane Nicholson, 82,relictof Mr. R. 
N. of Berwick Hill, much respected. 

At Jarrow, Mrs. Mary Southern, 66. 


Durham, Mrs. 


In Framwellgate, Elizabeth, daughter of 


Mr. liodgson, Innkeeper. 
ESSEX. 

Birth.] The lady of R. W. Hall, esq. 
of Wyeficlds, of a son. 

Married.) At Wakes Colne, John Pat- 
ten, esq. to Mrs. Dyer, widow of J. D. esq. 
of Chapel. 

\t Bures St. Mary, Mr. John Hempson, 
ot Ramsey, to Miss Davis, of the former 
place. 


At Hautboys, the Rev. T. C. Sugg, of 


Manningtree, to Miss Sarah Elmer, daugh- 

ter of Wm. E. gent. of the former place. 
Died.) Aged 78, greatly lamented, Mrs. 

Cardinall, wife of C. C. esq. of Tendring. 


At€ ‘olchester, by shooting himself with a 


ustel, Ensign Georg ‘e Vernon, of the 80th 

reot. The ~ deceased had been in a bot 
desponding way for months past. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


“yee A Mrs. ‘fomkins, of Brislington, 
was Jately poem of three children, all 


born alive: one boy and two girls, one gir 


since dead. The mother and children are 


doing weil. 


Married.] At Oxenhall, the Rev. J. 


Turner, to Mrs. Porter. 


4¢ Cheltenham. the Rev. T. Hanbury. 
A.M. Domestic Chaplain to the Duke ct 
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' and rector of Church Langton and 
1; w on the Hull, Leicestershire. to Miss 
Vn aunders, of Cheltenham. 

Pied. At Cheltenham, 45, A. Roberts, 
esq. \ vod 72, “ir Gilbert NOT bart. of 
(Charlestown, Roscommon, Ireiand. 

\t Presbury, after a long and painful il!- 


Walter, esq. of 


of Arthur 
Great Staughton, Huntingdonshir 

bi. Cater, son of the Rev. H. Randolph, 
vicar of Hawkesbury and Badminton. 

Miss S. Mayo, daughter of the Rev. Jes. 
M. Nibley-house. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Births.) On the 24th, at Southampton, 
a poor woman, named Jeffery, of two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl: the boy has six toes 
toot, and five fingers on cach 


° ‘ 
re s@, AAnKHC, WHE 


on each 
hand. 

At Ropley Cottage, near Alresford, the 
lady of Capt. Shirrefl, BR. N. 0! a daughter. 

Married.) Rey. Witham G. Broughton, 
of Hartley, Wespail, to Sarah. eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Fraucis, second master 
of the king's School, Canterbury. 

Died.| Mrs. Warwick, of Romsey, 
widow of the Rev. Thos. W. and only child 
of the Jate Admiral Durell. 

Aved 70, Mrs. Susannah Howell, of Win- 
chester. 

After a long illness, aged 51 years, Mr 
North, for many years a respeciadle soli- 
citor in Southampton. 

The Rev. H. Smith, D. D. rector of Hed- 
leigh, and formerly fellow of Queen's 
College. 

In his l4th year, Henry, second son of 
the Rev. Edward Goddard, ot Cliffe Pypard. 
His death is supposed to have been occa- 
1 


sioned by bathing while heated from violent 


CNCTCISC. 

\t Hazelbury Bryant, Mr. G. 
anecad 9). 

(;. TP. Moe dy, voungest son of the Rev. 
Wim. M. of Bathampton-house. 

\t kingsland-place, Miss Crawley, 28. 

\t Southampton, Mrs. White, at the ad- 

ced age ot Us. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Dicd.) At Newport, the Hon. Andrew 
Foley, M. P. for Dloitwich. 

Mr. John Yeomans, of Huntingdon, near 
Hiercford; an eminent breeder of superior 
Herefordshire cattle, and allowed to be one 
of the best »udges in the county. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Aged 22, Miss Sarah Moule, of 
Braughing. She got out of bed about six 
o'clock in the morning to call the servant 
np, and in an instant fell on the floor and 
( \pired. 

Accd 63. Mr. 


{i ra. 


Farewell, 


fie d.) 


Chas. Cole, of Bunting 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Varried.] At Huntingdon, Mr. W. 
Llarlock, of Attleboro’, to Miss S. Wright, 
o! Godmanchester. 

John Sweeting, esq. to Miss Mary Ann, 
s nd dauehter of Win. Herbert. CSq. 


Humpshire— Hereford —Hertford—Huntingdon, §c. 


[Sept. J, 


Died.] Suddenly, aged about 40, Mis, 
Viason, daughter of Mr. M. of Swinesheag 
She had been on a visit to Wisbeach, and 
returned home on the above day, in a post. 
chaise, when on the chaise door being open- 
ed, sie was found acorpse! 

KENT. 

Varrvicd.| At Whitstable, Mr. Wilkan, 
Elliott, to Miss A. M. Adley. 

Died.) The Lady of the Rev. Sir Johy 
Filmer, bart. 

\t Walmer, Ann, the wife of Captain 
Maude, R. N. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Births.) At Rochdale, the Lady of Mr, 
A. Wood,surgeen, of three fine children, 
who, with their mother, are duing remark. 
ably well. 

The lady of Charles Walmsley, esy, 
Westwood House, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Manchester, the Rey. R. 
Tweddell,of Trusswood, Northumberland, 
to Fliza, daughter of the Rev. E. Smyth, 
of Chorlton-hall. ; 

At Bolton, John Sharpe, esq. of Totten. 
ham, to Perothea, daughter of T. Ains- 
worth, esq. of Bridge-house, Bolton. 

At Liverpool, Mr. R. Battersby, of Belfast, 
to Miss Casson, eldest daughter of the late 
J.C. esq. 

Died.) At Urswick, near Ulverstone, J. 
Whatey, esq. 48 

At Liverpool, Mr. Cass of Shrewsbury, 
formerly an officer in the fifty-third regt. 

At his seat, Low Marple, N. Wright, 
esq. dO. 

At Lymm, Mrs. Ann Markland, relict of 
Mr. J. M. of Manchester and Dunham 
Massey, 73. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. U. ti. Capes, of Epworth, 
to the eldest daughter of Mr. R. Wilkinson. 
ot the same place. 

At Holton le Clay, T. Galland, esq. of 
Hlull,to Frances, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. Mawer of Strubby. 

At Witheall, Mr. Abbott, to Miss Bratlay. 

At Grantham, W. T. Cattlet, esq. to 
Mrs. B. Leeson. 

Died.) At Raithby-House, near Spilsby. 
R. C. Brackenbury, esq. 65. 

At Lincoln, Mr. I’. Millson, wine and spi- 
rit merchant, 42. 

At Toynton, Mrs. Rowson, wife of Mr 
R. sv. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. Hopkins, to Miss Marvi, 
of Belgrave. 

At South Croxton, the Rev. J. Knight, 
M. A. Curate of Halifax, to Frances, second 
daughter ofthe Rev. W. Wilkinson, M. A. 
Vicar of South Croxton. ? 

Died.| At Leicester, Lieut. and Adjutan' 
W. Thorpe, of the Leicestershire Militia, 42. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Birth.| A tew days ago, the wife of a 
shepherd employed by Mr. Hawkins, 0 
Newport, was delivered of two boys and tw® 
zirls at a birth, which are in a thriving way: 
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arents are very poor, and keep them 
iskets, instead of cradles. 
NORFOLK. 

Rirth.| At Cley Hall, SwatTham, the lady 
4 'T. R. Buckworth,esq. of a son, 

Marvied.] Mr. A. Harcourt, to Miss M. 
Ratty, bothof Norwich. . 

Mr. T. Palgrave, of Colt shall, to Miss A. 
Hastings, of Norwich. . 

At Lyan, Mr. R. Alday, to Miss Ann 


The } 


iD coal-bé 


Newman. . 
Died.) At Norwich, Mr. Hardingham, 64. 
Mrs. it. Fellows, 81. 

Mr. J. Crewe, 79. 

Mrs. Walne, wite of Mr ‘SY. of Witling- 
ham. 
¥ Holt, Mrs F. Leeds, wife of Mr. W. 
L. 68. 

At Hingham, Mrs. S. Bringloe, relict of 
C. B. gent. 87. 

Mrs. Ann Callow, of Yarmouth, 86. 

Mrs. Hannah Browne, a maiden lady, of 
Great Ellingham, 80. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Rirth.| On Sunday last, at Carlton Hall, 
the Hon. Lady Palmer, of a son. 

Married.) Mr. R. Woollams, of Roth- 
well, to Mrs. E. Beresford of Earl’s Barton 

Mr. Wildman, of Humberstone, to Miss 
Hunt, of Thurnby. 

Mr.G. Jones, of Wilby, to Miss Cham- 
hers, of Orton Waterville, Hunts. 

Died.) At Hardwick, Mr. S. Sharman,63. 

At Wellimgborough, Ann, wife of the 
Rey. J. Gibbs. 

The Rev. R. T. Smith, Vicar of Stanford, 
and of Swinford, in Leicester. 

At Halse, Mrs. Hanwell, widow of Mr. 
il. H. formerly of Monk’s House, Mixbury. 

At Northampton, Mr. Dickenson, 82. 

At Brackley, at an advanced age, the wi- 
dow of Mr. R. Bartlett. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.] At North Berwick Lodge, 
Major Madox, of the 6th dragoons, to Miss 
Williams. 

At Stanhope,. Mr. A. Ross, of Gateshead, 
to Miss H. Malkham, of Weardale. 

Mr. Thirlwell, of Wyrtrees, to Miss Bird, 
of Westhall. 

AtTynemouth, Mr. W. Sims, of North 
Shields, to Miss Pearson. 

Mr. John Watson, of Chirton, to Miss 
Wake,of Whickham. 

Died.} At Fenham House, near New- 
sastle-upon-Tyne, J. G. Clarke, esq. 

At Denwick, Mr. Thew, 65. 

Mrs. I. Kelty, of North Shields, 70. 

Mr. J. Bell, of Harlow Hill, near fifty 
years one of the. bailiffs of the Duke of 
Northumberland, 7 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

_ Died.) Mr. H. Houghton, of Hemshall> 

fo. 

_ Mrs. Blackner, relict of Mr. B. author of 

tie History of Nottingham, 55. 

On Wednesday night, the 5th instant, the 
fox cover at High Oakham, about a mile 


from Mansfield, was discovered to be on 
fire, and owing to its extreme dryness it 
burnt with the greatest possible rapidity. 
The light shone with the most awful zran- 
deur on the surrounding country. the hills 
of which were covered with spectators. Se- 
veral hundreds of people immediately re- 
paired to the spot, and great anxiety was 
shewn for the valuable plantations belonging 
to the Duke of Portland, which must have 
been burnt up had it not been for the stre- 
nnous exertions of a great number of men 
and boys, who, by cutting down and clearing 
away the trees, fortunately prevented fur- 
ther communication, and in about three 
hours all was considered safe. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Oxtord, the Rev. R. Faith- 
full, M. A. of Wadham College, to Sarah, 
third daughter of T. Windle, esa. of Wick- 
hill, Berks. ; 

Mr. Tanner, of Queen-street, to Miss 
Jane Wiggins, daughter of Mr. J. W. 

Mr. I:. Hickman, to Miss Boxall. 

Died.) At All Soul’s college, in his 69th 
year, the Rev. J. Montague, Senior Fellow 
of that college, of which he had been a 
member for 47 years. 

Aged 23, Mr. R. Whiting, printer, of this 
city. . 

At Banbury, Mr. R. Austen, sen. 

At Hordley, Mrs. Jane Bromfield, relict of 
— B. esq. of Henley. 

Aged 47, much regretted, Mr. S. Faichen, 
of Wolvercot; and on the following day, 
died, in the same house, his father-in-law, 
Mr. W. Wiggins, aged 80. They were 
both interred in one grave. 

At Tetsworth, 84, Mrs. Ross, widow of 
Mr. R. of Latchford. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Lately, aged 65, sincerely regretted by all 
who knew him, Jeremiah Belgrave, esq. one 
of the senior Aldermen of Stamford; he 
served the office of Mayor in the years 
1794 and 1811. Myr. Belgrave’s family is of 
great antiquity in the County of Rutland; 
and he was aman who benefited society by 
a rare example of integrity. 

SHROPSHIRB. 

Married.| At Lilleshall, Mr. Dawes, to 
Miss Winnell.. _ - 

H. Richards, of Condover, aged 8&6, to 
Mary Andrews, of Yelves Gate, aged 70; 
being the lady’s fourth husband. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. Clarke, to Miss 
Groves. 

Died.| At the Hall, near Shrewsbury, 
in his 91st year, R. Wingfield, esq. 

Rev. Thomas Coleman, rector of Church 
Stretton. 

Mrs. H. Preece, late of Onibury. 

Mrs. Tomkins, relict of Mr. T. of the 
Sheet, near Ludlow. 

Of adecline, Miss. Edwards, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. E, of Ludlow. 

W. Gowen, esq. of Plealey Villa. 
Of adechne, Miss B. Jellicoe, of Bicton, 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Berth.) At Clitton, the lady of the Rev. G. 
Hl. Deane, of a daughter. 
\t heviord House, Frome, the lady of 
the Rev. f. PLL. Fenwick, ofa son. 
Varreed.) At Bath, J.T. Nicholas, esq. 
and Capt. in the 


Companion of the Bath, 
dauehter of N., 


Navy. to Francis, eldest 
Warre, esq. of Landcox. 
At Taunton, R. Winsloe, jun. esq. eldest 
“on of the Rev. R. W. to Charlotte, youngest 
Rear-Adin. Monkston 


dauchter of 
to Sarah, 


\t Shaston, W. Swyer, esq. 
lanchterof EF. Buckland, esq 

Died.) At Bath, in the Orange Grove, 
Mrs. Sarah Peacock, 86. 

C. Hicks, esq. son ol Mrs. Hicks, of 
Lansdowne-Crescent, universally esteemed 
and recretted. 

At an advanced age, T. 
a gentleman highly respected and esteemed. 

At Ilchester, in his 45th year, Mr. R. 
Francis, surgeon. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Newcastle, C. Wray, esq. 
barrister at law, of Efull, to Miss Pitts, 
daughter of John Pitts. esq. of the former 
place. 

Died.) At Chesterton, 
farmer. 


Wilkinson, esq. 


Mr. John Few, 
SUFFOLK. 

Married.) Mr. J. Pitcher. of Wenhaston, 
to Miss Miller, of Framlingham. 

The Rev. G. Hunt, Rector of Barning- 
ham and Coney Weston, to Emma, only 
daughter of S. Gardener, esq. of Coombe 
Lodge, Oxfordshire. 

Mr. T. Sturgeon, of 
Miss L. Cock, second daughter ot 
(*. of Blunt's Hall, Essex. 

Died.) At Ipswich, much regretted, Mr. 
James Pearce, many years Barrack Master 
in that town. 

At THlintlesham, in his 50th year, R.S. 
Lloyd, esq. greatly lamented and respected. 

T.. Etheridge, gent. of Sibton. 

SURREY. 

Died.| At Isleworth, T. Northell, esq. 

\t Croydon, aged 56, B. Chress, esq. 

At Kew, in his 89th year, Mr. J. Pepper. 

\t Clapham, aged 75, Mrs. Prescot, re- 
uetof W. P. esq. 

SUSSEX. 

Lord Sheffield in his annual report on the 
wool trade, read at the Lewes wool fair 
dinner, continues stronely to recommend a 
duty upon foreign wool, to protect the native 
To shew the necessity of such a 
measure, the Noble Lord mentioned the 
quantity of foreign wool, which has been 
lately thrown upon our market. 

Died.| At Hastings, the lady of T. Bug- 


den, esq. 


Wratting Hall, to 
Mr. C. 


. ruwth. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
From an interesting report lately read to 
the National Schooi Society for the Arch- 
deaconry of Coventry, it appears that up- 
wards of 1,400 children had been added to 


their list since the last annual meeting; ang 
that within the district, nearly 5,000 childrey 
were under education in connexion With the 
society. 

Died.) Atthe Rectory at Avon Dasser, 
Elizabeth, the sister of the Rev. H. Jestop, 

WILTS. 

Married.) At Bishop’s Lydiard, A. God. 
dard, esq. Swindon House, to Miss Leth. 
bridge, cldest daughter of Sir T. B. L. bart, 
of Sandhill Park, Somerset, and niece of Siz 
T’. D. Hesketh, bart. of Rufford Pall, Lan. 
caster. 

Thos. B. M. Baskerville, esq. to Ann, 
only child of the late J. Hancock, esq, 9; 
Marlborough. 

Died.| At Warminster, Mrs. Jane Thring, 
sister of the late Rev. Dr. T. of Sutton Veny, 

Mr. J. Jacobs, of Wroughton. 

Mr. William Coleman, of Marlboroug), 

At Stanley, in his 70th year, Mr. J. Court, 
of Fritwell. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) At Stanford, Mr. Edwards, 
surgeon of Oswestry, to Miss Webb, of the 
former place. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Wiliams, late of Tything, 
to Mrs. Mary Yapp, of the Rock; whos 
united ages amount to 140, 

Died.| At Barmouth, John Melville, esg. 
ot Worcester. 

Thos, Price, esq. solicitor of Worcester, 
aged 74. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married.) At Hull, Captain J. Sawdon, 
of Bridlington, to the youngest daughter o! 
Mr. Thos. Medley, wine and spirit mer- 
chant. 

The Rey. T. Kilby, second son of J. K. 
esg. of York, to Miss Hall, only surviving 
daughter of the late J. H. esq. of Scarbro’. 

Died.|  V.ieut. Colonel Nichol, of Elland, 
near Hull. 

At Cottingham, aged 26, Jane, the wile of 
Mr. Wm. Ringrose, merchant of Hull. 

The wife of Mr. G. Harris, of the Royal 
Engineer Department, Hull. 

WALES. 

Iiuzh Price, collector of taxes for the 
township of Doigelly, being unable to pay 
the arrears due to government, the amount 
of his defaleation is now in the course of 
being again collected from the inhabitants.— 
If proper securities were taken from col- 
lectors of taxes, these grievous re-collections 
might be avoided. 

A strawberry, measuring five inches and 
a half in circumference, was lately gathered 
in the garden of J. L. Herbert, esq. of Dole- 
vorgan, Montgomeryshire. 

Married.] The Rev. R.Wilhams, of Bang- 
nor, to Ann, daughter of Mrs. Howard, neat 
Ormskirk. 

Mr. Hughes, to Miss Roberts, both ef the 
Rosset, Denbighshire. ! 

Died.} At Brynker, Carnarvonshire, 
Joseph, only son of J. Huddart, esq. of tha! 
place. 
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